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MARCH. 


No Time Like the Present, | 


The March number of the American Agriculturist | 
is the third issue for the present year. The Pub- 
lishers confidently claim that these three numbers 
of this Journal are superior to any ever before 
published. ‘They are in the line of that March 
of Improvement upon which the American 
Agriculturist has entered, and are an expression of 
the ideal which has been set up as the new goal of | 
our onward progress. 

Our subscribers and readers were promised that 
“the American Agriculturist for 18835 should be su- 
perior, in every respect, to any previous year of its 
existence,’? and they are witnesses to the fidelity 
with which this promise has been kept. 
or expense have been spared, or will be spared, to 


No pains 





maintain our standard ** full high ad. 
vanced.” 

It isa marvel in journalism that this paper can 
be furnished at the small subscription price charged 
forit. Its reading matter is all fresh and original. | 
Its illustrations are new. Even the cover is every 
month a new example of the art of embellishment. | 

It is gratifying to the Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist, that from its readers scattered over all 
parts of the civilized world, there are received thou- 
sands of complimentary testimonials 
to the ability and skill with which the journal is 


| conducted ; to the ever broadening scope of its 


discussions and to the extent and variety of the 
knowledge that fills its columns. 

Under these circumstances, we submit to our 
Subscribers and readers that they can help along 
the cause of agricultural improvement, and doa 
Positively beneficial service to their 
friends and neighbors, by introducing this Journal 
to them, and by inducing them to send in their 
names as subscribers. It is no more than neigh- | 
borly kindness to give your friends the opportuni- 
ty for profit and advantage that yourselves enjoy. 

The list of Premiums offered in October by the 
American Agriculturtst will remain open until the 
30th of June. That list includes only valuable and 
useful articles, and books of rare merit. Premi- 
ums will be given for any number of subscriptions 
from one upwards, the value of the premium in- 
creasing with the number of names sent in. The 
Descriptive List contains 287 Premiums, fully il- 
lustrated and described. If you have no copy of 
this Descriptive List, send a postal to this office, 
and one will be promptly returned, prepaid. 





BEGIN NOW. 


Subscriptions to the American Agriculturist can 
begin at any time, inasmuch as every number is 
complete in itself. Those who begin with the 
March issue will receive all the valuable hints and 
suggestions regarding spring work, which forms 


so valuable a feature of the paper. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


premiums, as an inducement and aid for securing 


On another page, we offer some new and valuable | 


new subscribers for the American Agriculturist. 


| fall of snow. 


| ground, and a sled can be used. 


Farm Work for March, 
oe 

Spring begins on the 20th of the month, but the 
pressing work of the season opens earlier or Jater 
than this date, according to locality, ete. The 
plans for the year should all be laid before the 
spring work begins, that no time need be lost. 

Surface Water should be let off from grain fields 
before the ground has thawed out, that the wash- 
ing of deep gulleys may be prevented. Drains ~ 
may be clogged by ice and snow at their outlets, 
and will need to be looked to. 

Clover Seed may be sown this month. A more 
even cast can be obtained by sowing upon a light 
As the snow melts, the seed is 
carried down to the ground, and finds good condi- 
tions for germination and growth. 

Hiring Men.—The problem of hand labor is not 
an easy one for the farmer. On any farm where 
two or more hired men are needed during the 
growing season, it is usually best to have one man 
work by the year. In this way good help may be 
secured for a long term of years, and will also lead 
to a profitable planning of the labor for the whole 
year. The amount of work done during the winter 
-an be largely increased, greatly tu the relief of the 
workmen in the busy months of spring. The neces- 
sary wood for the household should be provided in 
winter, with a sufficient stock on hand, so that 
only well-seasoned fuel need be used. It is a slip- 
shod and unprofitable method that provides the 
wood fresh from the log on the day it is burned, 
besides being a fruitful source of bad breakfasts 
and worse tempers. There are scores of other jobs 
that may be done in winter, turning both man and 
team to good account. 

Fences that have been laid by the winter storms 
should be rebuilt so soon as the ground will per- 
mit. Manure may be drawn out before the frost 
is out of the ground, and either put in small heaps 
or spread from the wagon. This work can be done 
with greater speed if there is snow upon the 
It is especially 
convenient to use a sled in an orchard under the 
spreading branches of the trees. All surface stones 
may be taken from the fields so soon as the frost is 
out enough to set them loose. 

Tools.—Every implement needed on the farm 
should be overhauled before the time for using 
them arrives. Sharpen all edged tools, and oil the 
various parts of the farm machinery. Look well 
to the bolts, that none may be missing when the 
day for using the implements is at hand. The lit- 
tle things of the farm are very important, and no: 
one can hope to succeed without paying strict at- 
tention to them. 

i 
Live Stock Notes. 


Horses should come through the winter in good 
flesh, and be in fine trim for the hard work of 
spring. Horses’ feet need special care at this time 
of slush and mud. When the horses are brought 
in from work, they should be rubbed down, and 
the feet and legs thoroughly dried. If left covered 
with mud, the skin may soon become diseased, and 
cracked heels or foot fever may result. Look well 
to the horses’ feet. 

Cows.—Any cow that is out of condition will 
need the best of carenow Warm bran slop, with 
a little ginger, is excellent. If the animal is poor 
and weak, there is danger of feeding largely of 
rich food. Calves infested with vermin are known 
by their rough coats. A mixture of lard and sul- 
phur rubbed along the back, with a dose of a tea- 
spoonful of sulphur and molasses once or twice a 
week, is effective. 

Sheep.—Ewes should have dry and clean pens 
and yards, with a plenty of good, wholesome food. 
If the wool is falling, a few ounce doses of equal 


| parts of sulphur and cream of tartar will relieve 


the irritation of the skin. Early lambs may be 
pushed forward with fresh cow’s milk, given warm, 
a quarter of a pint toa meal. Do not run any risks 
in over-feeding. 

Swine.—Breeding sows should be separated from 





other pigs, and provided with warm, dry pens, 
bedded with leaves or straw. A rail fastened to 
the wall, eight inches from the floor, will prevent 
the young pigs from being crushed. It is well to 
feed the sow some raw linseed oil a few days be- 
fore the pigs are born. 

Poultry.—Unless well kept, vermin may be ex- 
pected as the weather gets warmer. If lice are 
present, apply kerosene to the perches, from which 
it will spread to the fowls. Sitting hens should have 
a warm and quiet room. Feed young chicks often. 

<— 
Work in the Orchard. 


It is strange that more is often expected of the | 
area appropriated to the orchard than of any other 


land upon the farm. It is expected to produce 
two crops each year, and to do so without manure. 
The space between the rows is occupied by some 
crop, or the whole surface is in grass, and made to 
afford a crop of hay as well as a crop of fruit. 
The many ‘“‘ run-down”? orchards in all of the older 
States testify to the prevalence of this custom. 
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with fine soil, taking care to leave no open spaces. | Whe Kitchen and Market Garden, 


When this is well done, the trees may remain for | 
Take care that all of a sort are put 


some weeks. 


together, and that there can be no mixing of varie- | 


ties, or confusion as to Jabels, when the trees are 
taken out to be planted. 

Planting the Trees should not be hurried. The 
treatment to be given before planting is described 


on page 126. Before the tree is planted, remove | 


the label placed upon it at the nursery. If labels 
are to be used, apply the one determined upon; 
but it is better to recognize the varieties by their 
position, according to a record of the planting. 
Make the hole wide enough to allow all of the 
roots to be extended. Do not set the tree any 
deeper than it stood before. If any of the fibrous 
roots are matted, separate and spread them apart. 
Use the fine top-soil for filling in around and over 
the roots. When the hole is partly filled, water 
may be applied with a watering-pot, to settle the 
earth in among the roots. When the roots are well 


| covered, the soil may be pressed gently with the 


In the renovation of an old orchard, the first 


step should be to give the trees the whole of the 
soil, and the next, to improve the soil, in order to 
nourish the trees. There is but one crop which 
should share the soil with the trees—that is, the 
pork crop! Asa means of keeping a productive 
orchard in good condition, and as a method of 
bringing up an unproductive or run-down one, give 
it a generous manuring, and sow red clover. It 
would have been better had the manuring and 
plowing been done last fall, but better do it now 
than to wait. When the clover is well established, 
the pigs may be pastured upon it, but no other 
animals should be allowed in the orchard. 

The Trees will also need attention. If the trunks 
and larger branches are moss-grown, or covered 
with old seales of bark, scraping and washing with 
soft-soap, as mentioned on page 60, Jast month, 
will be of great benefit. Pruning is likely to be 


foot, to make itfirm. After the hole is filled, make 
a conical mound of earth around the stem, this 


| may be a foot or 18 inches high, and will support 


required, but if the buds have begun to swell, this | 


may be omitted until next winter. A branch, espe- 
cially a large one, should never be removed, unless 
some definite object is to be gained. The first ob- 
ject in pruning an old tree is, to have the head so 
open that light and air can readily enter. The 
next is, tu secure an evenly-balanced head, with no 
limbs crowded or crossing one another. In cut- 
ting, leave no stub, make the surface of the wound 
smooth by use of a drawing-knife, and paint it 
over with shellac varnish, melted grafting wax, or 
thick paint. 

Insects.—If search has not already been made for 
the eggs of the Tent-caterpillar, let it be done at 
once, as they will hatch as soon as the leaves ap- 
pear. The bands of eggs can be seen near the 
ends of the twigs, and must be removed by cutting 
off the twig just below them; then burn. In each 
locality where the Canker-worm is known, there is 
usually some guard or preventive in use. All ap- 
plications depend upon the fact that the female 
moth has no wings, and must crawl up the trunk 
in order to reach the branches and deposit her 
eggs. Whatever will keep her from doing this, 
with the least trouble and expense, is the best. 
The most common barrier is a band of thick brown 
paper, about 10 inches wide, tacked around the 
trunk. If there are any spaces where the insects 
can crawl under between the paper and the bark, 
place cotton so as to fill them. The paper is to be 
painted with tar to within an inch or two of its 
edges. Some prefer old printers’ ink instead of 
tar. Whichever is used should be applied at once, 
and looked to every few days, to renew the ma- 
terial if necessary. Dust or dead insects may form 
a bridge, over which the living insects may cross 
the barrier. 

Nursery Trees should have been ordered earlier. 
If yet to be done, doit at once. When trees ar- 
rive, unpack them, and if not ready to plant at 
once, heel them in. The operation of heeling-in is 
a temporary planting, where the roots are covered 
with soil and kept from injury. Open a trench in 
a dry place, and lay in the trees at an angle of 45°, 
and cover the roots and about half of the stems 


the tree against the winds better than stakes. When | a hot-bed frame and sash, placed over a spot of 


| good soil. 


the growth begins, the mound is to be levelled. 


__ ~~. — 


The Fruit Garden, 


We have long advocated the planting of the 
farmer’s vegetable garden in long rows, and so far 
apart that most of the work can be done by horse 
cultivators. If we have striven for any one im- 
provement in farm life, it is to convince the farmer 
that he can easily have an abundance of the choicest 
vegetables at a very little cost. We are glad to 
have help in our endeavor to show farmers how 
easy it is to have a garden that will not only sup- 
ply the family, but bring in profit besides. It has 
come in the shape of Mr. Joseph Harris’ ‘‘ Garien- 
ing for Young and Old,” in which an attempt is 
made to interest the boys in gardening, and farm 


| gardening is there treated in the attractive manner 


in which farming was presented in ‘‘ Walks and 
Talks.” Farmers in the older States, especially if 
near large towns and manufacturing villages, must 
inevitably become market gardeners on a large scale. 

Raising Plants, to have them ready to set out as 
soon as the weather is suitable, is an important 
matter. These are started in hot-beds, in cold 
frames, and in boxes in the windows of the dwell- 
ing house. Sufficient was said on the hot-bed and 
window-box last month. The cold frame is simply 


It receives its heat from the sun by day, 


| and this is prevented from escaping at night, by 


While we would have farmers plant currants, | 
strawberries, and other small fruits in the old- | 


fashioned way in the vegetable garden, rather than 
not have them at all, it isso much better to ap- 
propriate a separate place for them, that we advise 
all todo so. Select the best soil, and all the better 


if not far from the house, as the bushes will be | 


better guarded and tended, and be the more 
convenient for picking. 

Blackberries should be set out very early. Six 
feet apart each way isa good distance. Seta stake 
six feet high to each. See that plants that are to 
bear this year are well tied to their stakes. 


in a hot-bed. 


covering the glass with shutters, straw mats, or 
even a piece of old carpeting. The soil of the cold 
frame should be about three inches higher than the 
general surface, and the frame should be where it 
will be sheltered from cold winds and will receive 
the full warmth of the sun. This, having no heat- 
ing material, will not force so rapid a growth, but 
will be found very useful to start some kinds of 
plants, and to receive those that have been started 
Be sure that the plants are ready. 
Asparagus.—One can sow the seed and raise his 
plants, or save a year by buying the plants, The 


| seed may be sown thinly, in rows 15 inches apart, 


Currants.—If new bushes are to be set, let them | 


be four feet apart. If old bushes were not pruned 
last fall, do it at once, before the leaves start. 
Thin out the old wood, and shorten back the 
growth of last season at least a third. By manur- 
ing, the size of the fruit may be much increased. 
Raspberries.—Tender kinds, that were covered 


last fall, should be lifted and tied to stakes ora | 


horizontal wire when the weather is settled. Plant 
a new bed very early. 

Strawberries.—If new beds are to be made, do it 
as soon as the ground can be worked. Give a gen- 


| these distances will answer. 


erous manuring, and work it in deeply and thor- | : Ses 
| off, and the fine manure pointed in with a fork, 


oughly. As a general rule, the best distance for 
the rows is three feet apart, with the plants a foot 
apart in the row. The Bidwell and Manchester are 
among the leading recent varieties. Sharpless and 
Charles Downing are well tested and excellent. 
The catalogues give many others. Old beds that 
were covered should have the straw removed just 
over the plants, to expose them to the sun and air, 
leaving the mulch on the ground until after the 
fruit is gathered. 

Grape Vines.—If any were left unpruned last fall, 
attend to them at once. If cuttings were made 
and placed in the cellar, it is a good plan to bury 


| them, lower end up, in a place exposed to the 
| south, covering them with about six inches of 





earth. By the time the ground gets warm, they 
will usually be callused, when they may be set 
right end up in trenches, placing them six inches 
apart, with the upper bud just at the surface. An 
easy way to multiply the grape is to lay2ra cane 
of last season’s growth; open a trench six inches 
deep, and lay down the cane in the bottom of the 
trench, using pegs to hold it in place. When the 
eyes start, add a little soil, and as the shoots grow, 
gradually fill] up the trench. In the fall, each 
shoot will be a good vine. 

Grapes in Plenty should be found on every farm, 
Barns, sheds, and other buildings will afford sup- 
port for the vines. Plant some good sorts this 


spring wherever there is a place. 








covering about an inch. When the plants are well 
up, thin to four inches, and keep clear of weeds. 
In good soil, they will grow large enough in one 
season to set out. In planting an asparagus bed, 
the modern plan is to give the plants abundant 
room. If land can be spared, mark the rows four 
feet apart one way, and three feet the other; set 
the plants where the marks cross, first working in 
a shovelful of good manure, and covering the 
crown of the plant about four inches deep. Ina 
garden where so much space can not be given, half 
The shoots must not 
be cut until the third year after planting, and then 
but moderately. Old beds that were covered with 
manure last fall, should have the coarse litter raked 


Bets are among the hardiest vegetables, and 
wherever the frost is out of the ground they may 
be sown. The Egyptian is the best, but the Bas- 
sano is alittle earlier. Sow in drills 15 inches apart. 


Cabbuges and Cauliflowers.—Plants wintered in 
cold frames must be hardened by exposure. Inthe 
vicinity of New York, the sashes are removed en- 
tirely on the first day of this month. Plants in hot- 
beds, and those in window-boxes, must be expose@ 
in the day time when the weather will allow. Those 
in boxes should be transplanted to other boxes or 
to cold frames. On the small scale, it will pay to 
transplant them two or three times. As soon as 
the soil is in working condition, it is thoroughly 
prepared. It should have been well manured the 
fall before, and a good dressing of flour of bone, 
or guano, given at the spring working. The dis- 
tance for planting depends upon the richness of 
the soil. Usually the rows are 30 inches apart, and 
the plants set at every 20 inches. They should be 
set down to the base of the first leaf. 

Carrots.—In localities where heavy frosts are 
over, the Early Horn may be sown in rows 15 
inches apart. 

Cucumbers.—ln planting other seeds in a hot-bed 
or cold frame, it is a good plan to leave a space 
under each sash for a hill of cucumbers, which may 
be sown at once. For planting out-doors, sow 
seeds in pots, half-a-dozen in a three-inch pot, 
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which may be plunged in the 


soil of the hot-bed. | around them. New beds may be made from seed- 


The plants to be thinned to two, and when it is | ling plants, or pieces of an old stool, so cut up as 


safe to sect them iu the open ground, turn out the 
ball of earth, without disturbing the roots, and 
Another method is, to lay a good sod, 

grass down, upon a board, and cut it in pieces 
. about three inches square ; sow several seeds in 

the earth of each piece of sod, and set the whole 
In planting, the sod 


plant it. 


in the hot-bed or cold frame. 
containing the roots is placed in the hill. 


Eyg Piant.—Nothing is gained by hurrying this 
[t is the last of all tender things to 


tropical plant. 
be planted out, and the seeds should be sown last. 


The plants need a heat of not less than 70°, and as 
they are not set out until June Ist, in the vicinity 
of New York, April Ist is early enough to sow the 


seeds. It will pay to pot the plants, when large 

enough to transplant, giving them rich soil. 

Horseradish.—The old, neglected patch of horse- 
radish in a wet corner should be abolished. It has 
a slovenly look, and it is difficult to get a good 
root from it when wanted. The plant should grow 
but one year, and then be taken up. Sets, made in 
trimming the roots for market, are used for plant- 
ing. They are about six inches long, and as large 
as a lead-pencil, or larger, with one end cut slant- 
ing, to indicate that it is the lower end, and must 
go down in planting. Market gardeners plant a 
row of horseradish midway between the rows of 
early cabbages. It may be planted by itself, put- 
ting the sets 15 inches apart. Make a hole, with a 
small crowbar or rod, deep enough to allow the 
upper end of the set to be three inches below the 
surface. Plant at any convenient time. 

Kohl Rabi is a variety of the cabbage, of which 
the enlarged, turnip-shaped stem is eaten. Taken 
when about the size of a tea-cup,—before they be- 
come stringy,—they are delicious. Sow at the time 
for sowing ruta-bagas, in rich soil, in rows 18 
inches apart; thin to 10 inches, and, if desired, 
transplant the thinnings to the same distance. 

Leek is treated the same as onions. 

Lettuce.—Plants that were wintered in frames 
may be set out at the same time as early cabbages, 
placing them between the rows of cabbages, and a 
foot apart. They may also be transplanted to 
other cold frames, and give a crop earlier. Seeds 
should be sown under glass or in window-boxes, 
for a succession. As soon as the soil is in good 
condition, seeds may be sown in the open ground, 
in rows 15 inches apart, to be thinned to 10 inches. 
The Curled Simpson, Tennis-ball, and Hanson are 
among the good kinds. 

Onions.—Set out any old onions, to grow green 
ones. See notes on “ Rare-ripes.’? Plant sets or 
sow seeds, as mentioned elsewhere. Potatv onions, 
which multiply by forming small bulbs, may be set 
out in rows 15 inches apart, putting in a small bulb 
every four inches. 

Farsley.—Sow in cold frame, window-box, or, 
when the soil is ready, in the open ground. The 
seed is often several weeks in the ground hefore 
the plants appear. The Fern-leaved and Double 
Curled are both bandsome and good varieties. 

Farsnips.—Sow at the same time and at the same 
distances as carrots. 

Feas.—Suflicient was said on an early crop of peas 
on page 52, last month. 

Peppers, or Capsicum.—Sow at the same time and 
treat like egg plant. 

Potutoes.—Only the earliest varieties are regarded 
as garden crops; hints on forwarding these were 
given last month on page 60. The Early Rose still 
stands among the best, and there are numerous 
other excellent early varieties. 

Radishes.—Seeds may be sown in the cold frame 
for a few very early, and in the open ground as 
soon as it can be worked, in drills a foot apart, 
dropping two or three seeds to the inch. Scarlet 
Turnip, round; French Breakfast, oblong; and 
Scarlet Short-top, long, are all good; the first- 
named is the most reliable. 

Rhubarb is sometimes forced by placing kegs, 
without head or bottom, over the plants, covering 
with a board, and heaping fermenting manure 








to have a bud to each root. In either case, set 
four feet apart each way in abundantly manured 
soil. Those who would raise rhubarb largely for 
market, should raise their own plants. Sow the 
seed early, in rich soil, in 15-inch drills; thin to 
four inches. Linnzeus and Victoria are the best. 

Salsify, and Scorzonera, or Black Salsify, may be 
If to 
be worked with the cultivator, sow in rows at a 
corresponding distance; if by hand, 15 inches apart. 
The soil should be deeply and richly manured, 
and the seed of last year’s growth used. Drop two 
seeds to each inch of row, and thin to six inches, 


sown now or later; we prefer early sowing. 


Spinach.—Remove the covering from the wintered 
crop, and stir the soil between the rows, It may 
be used as soon as the central leaves have made 
some growth. Sow seeds for spring crop in rich 
soil, in rows 15 inches apart, if worked by hand, or 
if by horse at the width of the cultivator, sow 
about three seeds to the inch. The Round-leaved 
and the Lettuce-leaved are good sorts. Sow each 
week for succession. 

Squashes.-—Seeds for a few early hills of Summer 
Crookneck may be sown on sods as directed for 
cucumbers ; but the main sowing must not be made 
until warm weather. 

Tomatoes may still be sown. The treatment of 
the young plants is given on page 126. Acme, May- 
Flower, Livingston’s Perfection, and Hathaway's 
Excelsior are all fine. 

Turnips.—Where the maggot attacks them, it is 
of litttle use to sow early turnips. If they can be 
grown, put in the seed as early as possible, in rows 
15 inches apart. 

> 
The Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Under the above term is comprehended whatever 
part of the place is devoted to ornamental planting, 
be it the front portion of a village lot, a farmer’s 
front yard, or the more spacious pleasure grounds, 
such as almost every farmer might have, and would 
be profitable for him to have. In this country, 
where landed property changes hands so often, it 
is worth while to make the surroundings of a house 
attractive as an investment. While we would have 
lawns and ornamental trees, for their own sake, 
we would keep in view the fact that they are prof- 
itable. It will make a great difference to an in- 
tending purchaser of a place, if he approaches it 
by a dreary road, and finds the front yard in neg- 
lect and no trees for shade or beauty. If instead, 
there are no weeds in the fence corners, and rows 
of trees shade the approach ; if the paths and roads 
are well kept, the lawn neatly clipped, climbers at 
the piazza, while ornamental trees, shrubs and 
flower beds show taste and refinement, the first im- 
pression is worth more in effecting a sale than all 
the improvements have cost since they were begun. 


Paths and Roads.—In improving a place the mis- 
take is often made of constructing these, because 
they look pretty on a plan, with graceful “ serpen- 
tine’? bends. Every road and walk should be 
made because it is needed to allow some point to be 
reached. It may be bent to avoid obstacles and may 
sweep in easy curves, but not u rod of either should 
be made that is not needed, nor should a zigzag 
approach be made when a direct one will answer. 
Roads and paths are not only to be made, but to be 
kept in order, and there should be no unused ones 
to fall into neglect. In making either, first exca- 
vate and lay in a foundation of stones, using 
small broken stones above, finishing with gravel. 


The Lawn, if small, and good turf can be had, 
may be made by laying sods. The turf is cut by 
laying down a board, 10 or 12 inches wide, and 
standing on that, cut down on each side of it with a 
sod-cutter or a spade, ground very sharp. Making 
one end of the strip loose, one person should begin 
to roll it up, while ancther uses the spade to cut 
off any roots that hold it to the ground. Such rolls 
are easier to handle than flat pieces. 

Preparing for the Lawn.—Whether large or small, 
or to be turfed or seeded, the soil should be drained 
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if necded; well manured and spaded or plowed. 
It should then be harrowed, and the surface freed 
from stones, chips, roots, etc., by thorough raking, 
In a lawn to be sown, it is well to lay margins of 
sod along the paths and roads as well as along the 
outlines of any beds or borders. 

What kind of grass?—Our experience with mix- 
tures, or “lawn-grass’’ seeds has not led us to 
prefer them to one kind of grass. If the soil is 
light and sandy, we should sow Red-top, especially 
that variety known as Rhode Island Bent. Ona 
stronger soil we prefer June Grass (20a pratensis), 
which is also called Kentucky Plue-grass. With 
either, a quart of white clover may be sown to the 
bushel of grass-seed. What is known as the 
“Central Park Mixture,’’ consists of Red-top and 
Kentucky Blue-grass, of each 10 quarts; Rhode 
Island Bent, 8 quarts; Creeping Bent, 5 quarts; 
White Clover, 1 quart. Thick seeding is essential, 
as fine herbage is impossible without it. If the soil 
is in good condition, three bushels to the acre of 
mixed grasses, or of a single kind, is the least that 
should be sown. If the soil is pocr, then four or 
five bushels will be required. 

Sowing the Sced.—If sown late, it is customary to 
mix a quart or so of oats with cach bushel of grass- 


seed. The growiag oats afford shade to the young 
grass. But the oats ina measure starve and are 
undesirable. They are not needed when the sow- 


ing is done this month, or even as late as next. 

In sowing, divide the grass-seed into four por- 
tions, and sow in four different directions. Sow 
only ona mild day, After sowing give the surface 
a light harrowing, or rake it, and then roll it. 

Deciduous Trees should have the same care in 
planting as advised for fruit trees. A few large 
stones placed over the roots will hold the tree bet- 
ter than stakes or a mound. 

Climbers should be planted where they can 
shade and ornament the veranda, summer-house, 
ete. The Japan Honeysuckle; the Dutchman's 
Pipe; Wistarias; Virginia, and Japan Creepers are 
among the desirable tall growers, while the Hybrid 
Clematises are among the finest low vines. 

Borders and Beds should be forked up and put 
in order. Perennials that have formed large clumps 
may be taken up and divided; in replanting, give 
them a new place. New plants of these may be 
procured and planted. 

Annuals.—Some of the hardy annuals, the Lark- 
spur, and the California annuals, should be sown 
early in the open ground. The tender kinds may 
be sown in a hot-bed or window-box. 

—<>_— 
Greenshouse and Window Plants. 

The increasing heat of the sun which causes a 
more rapid growth, will make necessary increased 
attention to watering. 

Repotting will be necessary with plants which are 
found on examination to have filled the ball with 
roots. Change to a pot a size larger and fill in the 
space with rich soil. 

Insects will increase and fumigation with tobacco 
will be necessary. 

Propagation of plants that will be needed for the 
beds and borders should be pushed forward. 

Piants in cellars must be looked to; if any are 
very dry, water sparingly. If any have started 
into growth, bring them into the green-house or 
window, and water sparingly at first. 
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Buggy Peas.—“ B. H.’’—It is a common im- 
pression that the weevil does not hurt the peas for 
sowing. itis true that the insect does not injure 
the germ, and the peas will grow; but the young 
plants, being deprived of their proper nutriment, 
are more delicate at the start, and will remain 650, 
as a consequence yielding a much smaller crop. 
Besides, no one should sow such peas, for the 
reason that he will aid in multiplying the insect, 
which has now spread over a large portion of the 
country. If the farmers and gardeners of a dis- 
trict would destroy all their buggy peas and pro- 
cure a fresh, sound stock of seed, they could, by 
a concerted action, soon get rid of the nuisance. 
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Utilizing Old Stone Walls. 


The average New England farm is greatly en- 
cumbered with stone walls, built in pioneer days 
when the clearing of the land for plowing was a 
prime necessity. After the forests were cleared 
and the stumps had decayed, there was a super- 
abundance of surface stones always in the way 
of the plow, the scythe, and the rake. To 
economize labor, these were built into fences, 
and the fences were multiplied, according to the 
quantity of loose stone within a foot of the surface 
of the soil. The fences on many of these farms 
haye cost more than the land, with all its build- 
ings, would sell for. It is not uncommon to find 
fields of a single acre, and on some farms a four- 
acre lot is the average of the tillable fields. These 
old walls lie now quite as much in the way of 
the improved implements of husbandry, as the 
surface stones of which they were made were in 
the way of the plow and the scythe. The sav- 
ing of time and labor by the use of improved tools 
and machinery, which is now impractica- 
ble, would soon pay for the removal of 
these walls. They are doomed and must 
go, if the farmer studies economy. No 
thrifty man in this age can afford to keep 
them. There is no apology for fields of less 
than twenty acres to be used for meadow 
and tillage. With large clean fields, al- 
most all the work can be done by horse 
power. What shall be done with these 
old walls? We know of a thrifty farmer 
who heaped up his superflous stone in a 
huge pile of some thousand tons, topped 
it with a summer-house and planted trees 
around it. This could hardly be called 
utilizing the stone, and is not cited for 
imitation. In most cases the stone can 
be so used as to pay in part for the ex- 
pense of removal. Near growing villages, 
cities, and seaports, there is a demand 
for them for building cellar walls, for 
foundations, for pavements, for ballast 
for ships, and other purposes. But the 
home market must be the main reliance. Some- 
times there are much used farm roads and lanes 
dividing lots, where a macadamized road would be 
a greatimprovement. <A great saving in cartage 
can be made by putting these private roads in the 
best condition. With stone foundations they 
would never need much repair, and they would 
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pay interest every time a loaded cart passed over | 


them. Then the walls along the highway, and the 
boundary lines of the farm being permanent, 
fences could be laid with deep foundations and 
made much broader, so as to swallow a great 
number of these old stone walls. They also can 
be utilized for the main drains or the arteries into 
which the side drains discharge in such soil as 
needs draining. The large proportion of our 
Northern farms have swales, swamps, and hard- 
pan soils, that can be made profitable only by 
draining. As a rule, tile is the cheapest, but 
where stones are in the way, and must be removed, 
they can be disposed of in the main drains to ad- 
vantage. As alast resort, a ditch, four or five feet 
deep, can be dug along the side of the old wall, 
and the stone rolled into it and buried two feet 
beneath the surface. If the plow and shovel be 


foot apart, but if the land can be spared, make 
the rows of young osage plants far enough apart 
to allow the use of a cultivator. 


| Quince Culture.—The Varieties Most 
Desirable. 
BY W. W. MEECH. 
—<— 
1.—The Apple-shaped Orange Quince. This 
variety is gener.lly known as the ‘‘ Orange Quince.” 
The color of the bark and leaves is perceptibly 
lighter than in most others. The trunk and larger 





branches are more affected by unsightly excres- | an apple and pear, with the stem inserted at the 


cences than other varieties. Its fruit is often 
broadened towards the stem. The color, when 
: ripe, is a beautiful orange yellow. The flavor is 
| good, but not as strong as in some others. With 
| good culture, it grows large, fair, and smooth, often 
| weighing nearly a pound. It is about the earliest 
variety. In the more Northern States it has long 
been the most popular variety. Further south, in 
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OUTLINES OF FIVE VARIETIES OF QUINCES. 


lati.ude 58° to 40°, it ripens about the middle of 
September, when the weather is too warm for it to 
attain its greatest perfection, and much of the fruit 
soon decays.. I find many have inferior trees, 
which are variations from seeds. 

2.—The Pear-shaped Orange. This is a more 
vigorous grower than the preceding, and comes 
into bearing much earlier. It yields more abun- 
dantly, and the fruit is as large, if not a little 
larger. I fill a half bushel with 40 quinces, which 
weig!: nearly a pound each. My trees of this vari- 


| ety often blossom the year after propagation, and 


I have had half a peck on three-year-old trees. The 
fruit ripens about three weeks after the Apple- 
shapel, often remaining on the trees through Oc- 


| tober. It is of a golden yellow, and has a fragrance 


used in digging the ditch, and in covering the | 


stune, the expense can be afforded by most thrifty 
farmers. ‘The old walls are «a nuisance to be 
abated. C. 


ee 


Osage Orange Seed.—''J. H. M.,’’ MonroeCo., 
N. Y. Itis customary to sprout the seed before 
sowing. The seeds are placed in a pail or other 
vessel, and scalding water is poured over them. The 
next day the water is poured off, and the pail cov- 
ered and kept in a warm place until the seeds 
sprout. The sprout should not be allowed to 
grow too long, for fear it may be broken in sowing. 
So soon as the merest point of the germ can be 
seen, the seed should be sown. If the seed-bed is 
to be worked by hand-hoeing, the rows may be a 


and flavor superior to the earlier sorts. 
perience, here at Vineland, N. J., it stands first on 
the list. 

3.—The Angers. This tree is of very vigorous 
growth, with strong roots, and hence is valuable as a 
stock for dwarfing the pear. The fruit is like 
the “ Apple-shaped,’”? with the ends a little de- 
pressed. It yields well, and keeps well, but the 
quality is somewhat inferior. 

4.—The Portugal. This is a vigorous grower, 
with leaves a little longer and wider, in propor- 
tion, than the Apple-shaped Orange. The stems 


| are peculiarly marked by small, warty excrescences 


at the base of the leaf stalks. The oblong fruit 
is ot the best quality, a lemon yellow, and when 
cooked, the flesh turns purple or crimson. 

5.—Rea’s Seedling, or Rea’s Mammoth. Raised 
by Joseph Rea, Greene County, N. Y. In quality 
and time of ripening, form and color, this is much 
like the Apple-shaped Orange, of which it is prob- 
ably a seedling. With high cultivation, it grows 
very large. A half-bushel basket of 36 quinces 
has been sold in New York City for $5. 

6.—The Fontenay, or New Upright, is a French 


variety, which has received one of its names from 


its erect growth. It forms a small, compact head. 
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It is less valuable than other sorts, andis not given 
in the catalogues. 

7.— The Champion. This variety was first fruited 
in 1865, by George Perry, of Georgetown, Connec- 
ticut. It is commended very highly. The points 
made in its favor are, that the tree is very vigorous, 


| and comes early into bearing ; that the young fruit 
| is protected from the curculio by its downy cover- 


| longer than any other quince. 








In my ex- | 


ing ; that it is larger and smoother than the Orange 
or Rea’s Mammoth ; that it ripens later and keeps 
Specimens were 
shown at the January meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society. This quince is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ obscure pyriform, between the shape of 


base of a usually prominent lip, and inclined ; the 
skin, a lively yellow, strongly russeted for a short 
distance round the stem ; calyx setin a remarkably 
deep and strongly corrugated basin.” 





Work Woman Can Do. 
ge 

If in driving about the country one sees a farm 
house, the yard of which shows neatness and 
taste, he is quite safe in giving the credit of this 
to the woman of the house. When a woman de- 
termines that the front yard shall be improved it is 
generally done. Having in vain asked the men- 
folks to undertake the job, she has only to begin 
to do the work herself, when the men will be 
shamed into helping, and the work goes on apace. 
This influence of woman is not confined to the em- 
bellishment of private grounds, but in some places 
women have undertaken public improvements. In 
many viliages are shaded streets and a neat public 
green, where they were not known before, thanks 
to the energy of afew enterprising women. The 
Village Improvement Association, one of the 
most recent of American Institutions, is largely, 
if not entirely due to the influence of wo- 
man. Here is a kind of work women can under- 
take without meetiug with adverse criticism. 
There are few villages east or west, north or south, 
in which there is not room for the work of an 
“Improvement Association.” Wherever the 
streets need shading and keeping in order ; where- 
ever the ‘‘green” in midsummer is often the 
‘*brown,”’ and that and the school-house yard are 
in a fair way to become a “‘ wild garden” of weeds, 
wherever front yards are shabby and fences show 
neglect, there is a village that needs such a society, 
and it should be started at once. In many places, 
these societies have been organized by ladies, and 
in all of which we have any knowledge, the consti- 
tution requires that a large share—often one-half 
of the ‘‘ Executive Committee” shall be ladies. 
It only needs some oneto make a beginning, in 
order to organize such an Association at once. Au 
energetic woman, or better, two, can make a be- 
ginning this month. A long constitution with 
many sections, will rarely be read, and is not 
needed. All that is required is something to 
bring the members together. We suggest here 
one that is all sufficient : 

1. This shall be called the Rural Improvement 
Association, of the village of 

2. The object of this association is to improve 
the condition of our homes and their surroundings ; 
tv improve our roads, streets, sidewalks and pub- 





| lic grounds, in such a manner as to make an at- 


tractive and healthful place of residence. 

3. Its officers shall be a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, who shall serve as Treasurer ; 
these, with nine others, shal] form an Execu- 
tive Committee of twelve, of whom at least six 
shall be ladies. 

4. Each person, who pays one dollar annually, 
shall be a member. 

5. All meetings shall be called, all improvements 
made, and all expenses incurred, under the man- 
agement of the Executive Committee, five mem- 


| bers of which shall constitute a quorum. 


There is enough constitution to begin with. 
Whatever else is needed may be voted at the meet- 
ings in the form of By-laws. 

Such associations, while they have done much in 
the way of improving the village in the material 
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aspects, have also been found of great utility 


socially. They have given the people of the place | 


a common cause in which to be interested, and for | 


which they can work, and one which does not af- 
ford an opportunity for disagreement. Pic-nies, 


fairs, tableaux, and other pleasant money-raising | 


schemes are often resorted to as a means of increas- 
inz the funds of the association, and for having 
good time. As it is always well to have some direct 
object in view, let planting shade trees, and repair- 
ing the streets and sidewalks be the task to be en- 
tered upon at once. Let no lady who reads this 
look around and wonder who will begin the good 
work in her village. She is the one to begin. Let 
her interest her next neighbor, and the association 
will have already started into being. 


oo 


Remodelling Buildings.—Prizes for Plans. 


We have offered prizes for plans of houses, barns, 
etc., and published the same from year to year, 
until the American Agriculturist has become a 
recognized store house for builders, and for all | 


| Will Wheat Continue a Paying Crop? 


seeking designs and estimates of material, labor, 
etc., required in the construction of houses, barns, 
aud all outbuildings. 

We shall now devote special attention to another 
feature of rural architecture—the remodelling of 
dwellings and other buildings. It must be assumed 
that a large majority of the farmers of the country 
are already in possession of houses, barns, etc., 
either of their own construction or otherwise. 
These, in many cases, have been changed in their 
form, size, etc., and adapted to the growing needs 
of the owner. For example,—a barn, at first ill- 
planned, has been changed in details, with an addi- 
tion here and there, and now stands as a remod- 
elled and most convenient structure. 

The original of this barn may be found on many 
farms to-day, and the owner only needs the hints 
and suggestions that can be given him through 
these columns, to be able to transform the incon- 
venient and homely building into one that is well 
adapted to his demands, and pleasing to the eye. 

In the same manner, an old house may have been 
made new, by a series of changes in both the in- 


terior and exterior, and the owner who has thus | 


improved his dwelling should be pleased to give 
the benefit of his alterations to others similarly 
situated. The number of houses and barns now 
standing that can be improved with but little ex- 
pense is very large, and there is no better way to 
aid in this work than to show our readers what has 
been done in this direction. To this end, we offer 
the following prizes: For the most convenient re- 
modelled dwelling, with clearly drawn plans and 
full statement of details—first prize, $50.00 ; second 


prize, $25.00. For the best reconstructed barn— 


first prize, $50.00 ; second prize, $25.00. 


Prizes for Plans of Barns and Other Farm 
Buildings. 


In response to prizes offered in the December 
American Agriculturist (page 527), we have received 
upwards of 300 plans and specifications of barns 
and out-buildings, distributed through the nine 
classes. The Awards are as follows: 


Crass I.—Small Barns. First Prize to “Ivanh ve”? 
(John Morrison, Jr., Oban P. O., Ontario, Dominion 
of Canada).—Second Prize to ‘‘Snaphook’”’ (Arthur 
A. Wood, Slocumville, Washington Co., R. I.) 

Crass II.—Barns over $1,000. First Prize to 
**Snaphook’”’? (Arthur A. Wood, Slocumville, 
Washington Co., R._ I1.—Second Prize to ‘* Burr Oak”’ 
(Edward Pratt, Hanover, Jackson Co., Mich.) 

Cuass III.—Cattle Barns. First Prize to ‘‘Painter ” 
(Carrollton, Saginaw Co., Mich.)—Second Prize to 
“Delaware Co. Dairyman”’ (J. F. Wheat, Croton, 
Delaware Co., N. Y.) 


Cuiass LY.—Sheep Barns. First Prize to  Minne- | 
sota’’ (Daniel Currie, Arendahl, Minn.)—Second | 


Prize to “ Two Ridges” (D. M. Welday, Richmond, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio.) 


Ciass V.—Pie¢eeries. Fir.t Prize to “‘ Broad-axe” 
(Eddie N. Pratt, Hanover, Jackson Co., Mich.) 
Second Prize to “Rosebud” (Charles H. Colburn, 
Manchester, N. H.) 

Cuass V1.—Poultry Houses, Furst Prize to “‘Poul- 
try Breeder” (Charles H. Colburn, Manchester, 
N. H.)—Second Prize to ‘* Poultry Breeder H” (H. 
A. Kuhn, Atlanta, Ga.) 

Cuass VII.—Dairy Houses. First Prize to ‘ Guy 
Fester”? (H. A. Hammond, Ticond:roga, N. Y.)— 
S-cond P. ize, none worthy. 

Cxiass VIII/—Root Houses. First Prize to “Flats” 


(Fred Grundy, Morrisonville, Christian Co., III.) 





| maintain the great canal routes. 
| abolished tolls on the main water arteries, and it is 
even feared that with canal tolls free, the railways 


Second Prize, to ‘‘Enterprize” (D. N. Long, Wil- 
liamsville, Erie Co., N. Y.) 

Cuass IX.—Miscellaneous. First Prize to “Broad- 
axe’? (Eddie N. Pratt, Hanover, Jackson Co., 
Mich.)—Second Prize to ‘* Seneca’ (L. D. Snook, 
Barrington, Yates Co., N. Y.) 

These prize plans, and many of great value, will 
appear in the American Agriculturist from month 
to month. 





Many farmers, especially at the West, are now 
fearful that with the rapid extension of the culti- 
vated area in all the region between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains, in the North-west, Da- 
kota, Manitoba and other Canadian Provinces, 


and on the Pacific Coast, production will soon so | 


far outstrip demand, that all farm products, and 
especially breadstuffs, will cease to pay the actual 
cost of raising. Some go so far as to predict that 
the Western and North-western Canadian wheat 
fields will soon supply the entire population of our 
Continent. This is an over-estimate, but the 
fears are not without some foundation, 

The consumption of wheat, where wheat bread is 
the staple food, ranges from four to five -bushels 
per person, excluding infants. The present an- 
nual product of wheat in the United States averages 
about twice this amount for the entire population 
over three years of age. About half the surplus 
is used for seed, distillation, animal food, etc., 
leaving an annual surplus of about one-fourth of 
our entire crop. As the production increases more 
rapidly than the population, this surplus will aug- 
ment. Some estimate that within four or five 
years, a good wheat year will yield a surplus of at 


ion bushels, or more. There is no doubt that such 
a crop would reduce prices far below the cost of 
production, if there should not be a foreign outlet. 
Indeed, were it not for this outlet, wheat would 
not be a paying crop now. 

But there is a cheerful side to this question. 
Comparing a present railway map of this country 


| with one five years ago, we see a large increase in 


the black lines, extending continuously from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
beyond. Consolidations and filling-in links are 


| adding to these trunk lines every year, and every | 

fresh added line is of special interest to all West- 
| ern farmers. 
| locomotives, freight cars, steel rails, ete., are rapid 


Competition, great improvements in 


ly reducing the cost of transportation, and wheat, 
flour, corn, and other grains, salted and dried 


meats, butter, cheese, etc., are carried almost as | 
| cheaply from the Mississippi to the Atlantic ports 
| now as they were from Western New York, Ohio, 
These cheaper | 
| in this respect, by high manuring and selecting the 


and Michigan only a few years ago. 
railway rates are already raising the question 
whether it will be worth while to enlarge or even 


can still compete with any water transportation. 
Can Europe absorb our surplus at paying rates ? 


| There is no more well established fact than that 


consumption is largely increased by every small 
decline in prices. 


—and at this price there is a greatly enlarged de- 
mand for consumption. The regular railway freight 
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| cents per bushel. 


| dead ripe and used for seed. 
| that is increasing in popularity. 


New York has | 


At present, in London, white {| 
wheat is worth $1.30 to $1.40 per bushel—say $1.35 ; 


[Marcu, 


from Chicago to New York is now about 18 cents 
per bushel. Sea freight, New York to London, 
about 14 cents, or from Chicago to London, 32 
Add 3 cents for handling, insur- 
ance, ete., and $1.35 in London corresponds to 


| about $1.00 per bushel in Chicago, and about 85 


cents in Central Kansas, points on the Missouri 
River, and at a considerable distance north-west of 
St. Paul. But both railroad and ocean freights are 
often much lower, which has the effect of increas- 
ing the price.of grain here, or of reducing the price 
abroad, and thus increasing the consumption ; or 
partly both of these effects. 

The point of the above is, that when wheat can 
be obtained in Chicago at 80 to 85 cents per bushel, 
it can be laid down in Europe at prices that will 
immensely increase consumption, and defy compe- 
tition from South-eastern Europe, India, Australia, 
ete. In the principal wheat regions of the West, 
the estimated cost of growing wheat, and deliver- 
ing it to near railway stations, is 40 to 45 cents per 
bushel. At points not too distant to allow it to be 
freighted to Chicago for 15 to 25 cents per bushel, 
it will long continue a paying crop, at Jeast until 
the annual production shall have doubled or quad- 
rupled, and even then we believe Europe will bea 
ready customer for all we shall have to spare, with- 
out reducing prices here below remunerative rates 





Pedigree Plants—Pedigree Wheat. 
—<>-— 

“W.C.,”? New Jersey. The ‘‘ Pedigree Wheat,” 
advertised a few years ago, was a name given by 
the originator, a Mr. Hallett, of England, to a very 
fine variety ef wheat ; if he had called it ‘selected’’ 
instead of ‘‘ pedigree wheat,’’ he would have bet- 
ter described the manner in which it was produced. 
By selecting the largest grains upon the largest 
heads, and sowing only such each year, a variety 
or strain was built up which retained its peculiari- 
ties as long as the same care was given to the 
selection of seeds. The prnciple involved in this 
wheat, viz., “‘like produces like,’’? should be kept 
in mind by every one who raises seed for his own 
use, whether vegetables or flowers. Most persons 


| recognize the importance of selection in saving 
' melon seed, but give little attention to it in vege- 


tables in general. If one meets with an unusually 
fine melon, one better than the average, he is quite 
sure to preserve the seeds from that for next year’s 
planting. Asa general thing, of beans, peas and 


| some other vegetables, we take the first pickings 
least two hundred and fifty to three hundred mill- | 


for the table and save the last of the crop for seed. 
This course, if followed, will as surely breed down 


la variety, as the other will breed it up. To most 


persons, Lima beans show but few differences. 
The pods have, on the average, three beans in 


each, many have but two, while a few have four 


In picking we allow the pods with four 
By following 


beans. 
beans to remain and ripen for seed. 


this a tew years, we established a strain in which 


this number of seeds was the rule, a matter of 
importance in the general yield and one that facili- 
tates both picking and shelling. The tomato isa 
fruit that quickly responds to care or neglect. The 
temptation to use the first ripened fruit is strong, 


| but should be resisted, and the earliest fruits that 


are of perfect form should be allowed to become 
Salsify is a vegetable 
It does not ap- 
pear to have formed varieties, that known as Black 
Salsify being another plant. The chief objection 


| to salsify as a crop, is the small size of the roots. 


We have no doubt that it may be greatly improved 


largest each year to be planted out as seed-bearers. 
Those who have given proper attention to seed 
corn are aware of the importance of selection, not 


| only in the size of the ears, but in the average 
| number to the stalk, and consequent increase in 
| the number of bushels to the acre. 
| etables ‘‘ pedigree,” if desired, but see that seed is 


Call such veg- 


saved from none but the most perfect plants. 
See elsewhere New Premiums given for 
New Subscribers to the American Agriculturist. 
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The Lenten Season. 


a 


Elsewhere we have given our readers some idea of 
‘Easter and its customs, and described the methods 
of coloring and decorating Easter eggs. A few 
words concerning the Lenten season, or the forty 
days spring fast, will interest our readers. The 
word Lent is of uncertain origin, but is referred, 
with some reason, to the German word Lenz (spring), 
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plantation of Mr. D. C. ‘Schofield, of Elgin, Ill. 
Trees on his plantation grew in 12 years, from mere 


| 


| 


whips to be 30 feet high, and 12 inches in diameter | 


at the base. The estimated income in 30 years 
was, from three thinnings, $2,920, and at the end 
of that period there would be 300 trees on each 


' acre, worth $6,000. Mr. Schofield is regarded as 


or to the word JLeinen, to thaw. Lent is the forty | 


days fast, but the season is really of forty-six days 
duration, the six Sundays of Lent, including Palm 
Sunday, not counting as fast days. The first day 
of Lent is determined by the date of Easter and is 
forty-six days before that date. Easter is deter- 
mined astronomically. It is the first Sunday after 
the full moon which happens upon or next after 
the 21st of March. 
pens upon a Sunday, Easter is deferred until the 
Sunday after. It will thus be seen that Easter is a 
very variable and movable holiday. During the 
last forty years, Easter has fallen three times on 
the 23d of March, (this year it is the 25th,) once on 
the 24th of April, twice on the 21st, and twice on the 
20th. Twice in the period named, Lent has begun 
on St. Valentine’s Day, and closed with the dawn 
of the first of April, just bridging the gap between 
two days of humorous holiday observance. 
first day of Lent is known in religious calendars as 
Ash Wednesday, and falls this year on the 7th of 
February, an early close of the ‘gay season.’? 





Forestry Notes. 
———— 

The preservation of forests and the increase of 
forest and timber areas, are special subjects of 
study in Europe and in many 
of the English colonies, and yard 
form an important feature in 
the policy of governments. It 
becoming a question of 
great concern in the United 
States, where such vast regions 
have been denuded of their 
tree growth, and where the 
lumbermen each year make 
euch steady advances upon 


is 


If, however, the full moon hap- | 


The | 


| andare ready and willing to 


| protection of Agriculture 


| of Forest Reserves, at a 
| cost of $175,000. Last year 


| 
| 





| these reserves was 212, 

| over the previous year. 
| The Government offers a 
| bonus of $10.00 per acre to 


an ‘enthusiast’? in his work. It would be well 
if his experience would stimulate something 
like the same enthusiasm in others. 

A few notes on matters pertaining to forestry 
will interest readers who comprehend the necessi- 
ties of immediate action, 


do what they can for the 
in this land. In South Aus- 


tralia a Forest Board was 
organized in 1875. They 


Plan of Sheep : Barn. 


CLASS IV,—-FIBST PRIZE BY DANIEL CURRIE, MINN, 
— 
The main building in this plan is 24 by 40 feet, 
with 20-ft. posts, and is used for hay from the 
ground up, the hay being unloaded from the west 


| end (outside), with a horse-fork and hay-carrier 


: 


—— 


| projecting outside four feet. 


There is a large door 
in the west end. The wings, 16 feet wide and 7 
feet high at the low side, extend around three 
sides of the main building, and are divided as 





have formed 240,000 acres 


the increase of trees in 


farmers who plant trees. It alsodistributes young 
trees without charge to those who will plant them. 
The pests of the plantations are rabbits, opossums, 
and kangaroos—from the last of which, ‘‘ ground 


| game,’? American forests will not suffer, whatever 


may be their special enemies. 

In England, the American black walnut has 
proved a favorite in forest planting, and is regarded 
as a desirable tree in parks and on estates. It is 
likely to take the place of the common walnut. A 
small plantation of this tree in Canada shows 


th yard 











what remains of the wood 
land; too often unhappily } 
aided by the conflagrations | 
that devastate many square 
leagues of forest in the com- 
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pass of a few days. A good 
deal of thought has been given 
to the renewal of our Ameri- 
can forests. Private enter- || 
prise and organized Forestry 
Associations have imparted a 
stimulus to tree planting. 
Railroad companies have set 
out trees along their lines, and 
Congress and the legislatures 
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in the older States, as well as 
the newer, have given boun- 
ties, or granted exemptions 
from taxes. This has encour- 
aged a practice that has in 
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it the germs of profit in the 
future, both to the growers of 
trees and to the agricultural 
interest at large, which will be 
benefited by the conditions of 
climate that will accompany a 
practical recognition of the 
relations that wood lands and 
cultivated lands bear to each 
other. In Europe, govern- 
ment intervention is naturally 
expected and sought for. In 
the United States another sys- 


, rd 





tem will prove quite as effective. First convince the | 


owner of land that forests are really on the wane, 
and that tree planting will be a source of great 
profit within a very few years, and no other stimu. 
‘lus will be necessary. In the American Agricultur- 


tet for February, 1876, is a sketch of the larch ! 


Fig. 2,—GROUND PLAN OF SHEEP BARN, 





Ind yard 





t 
WITH YARDS. 


trunks two feet in circumference, 12 years from the 
seed. Close calculations made for many years 
show that in larch and chestnut plantations for 
hop-poles, the growth doubles in value every three 
years after it has reached fifteen years, and every 
five years after it has reached twenty-five. 








Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF SHEEP HOUSE. 


shown in fig. 2. The merits claimed for this plan 
are: that the hay being built on the ground, saves 
expensive frame-work, posts, and floor to support 
it when the sheep are in the lower part of 
the barn; besides, the greater the depth of hay, 
the more the building will hold in proportion to 
space. The hay being in the center, it is conven- 
ient to feed to sheep, in the different pens. It 
gives plenty of yard room on the different sides of 
the building. A room can be made for stor- 
ing grain, hay, and wool overhead in the sheep- 
sheds, if thought desirable. 


Estimate of Materials and Cost. 
Sills, Main Building. | Plates. 
2 pieces, 6x6 in.x22 ft.,132 ft.) 9 pieces, 4x6 in.x22 ft., 88 ft. 
80 ft. 


2 pieces, 6x6 in.x20 ft., 120 ft. 
4 pieces; 6x6 in-x24 ft.. 288 ft. | 7 Pieces, 4x6 in.x20 ft., 


Sills for Sheds. * Rafters. 
: pieces, os) in. > ft. ms .. | 42 pieces, 2x6 in.x16 ft., 672 ft, 
« eces, 4x6 in.x . - 
q 7 pieces, 4x6 in.x16 ft., 224 ft. | Studding Sor Sheep Sheds. 
Posts. | 40 pieces, 2x6 in.x7 ft., 280 ft, 
8 pieces, 6x6 in.x20 ft., 480 ft. Girts and Plates. 


2 pieces, 6x6 in.x16 ft., 96 ft. | 12 pieces, 2x6 in.x18 ft., 216 ft. 


Beams. | 6 pieces, 2x6 in.x20 ft., 120 ft. 
2 pieces, 6x6 in.x24 ft., 288 ft. Rufters. 
Girts. | 67 pieces, 2x6 in.x20 ft.,1,840 ft. 


18 pieces, 4x4 in.x14 ft., 836 ft. | Common Lumber for 
12 pieces, 4x4 in x12 ft.,192ft.! Partitions, etc...... 


Total, 5,900 ft., @ <= ar DE Ti iciccnccecceuusetus $ 88.50 
Roof Boards, 4,000 ft iT WGGNERE 552. ccsccs cee 
Stock Boards, £ 100 x ¢ 0 COM decxcsceacsice saanaae 
Battens, 700 ft., @ 25 BOE Sos, oueiceaee ea eae 
Shingles, 36,000, eo 8 
Carpenter Wor 
— whe Window and semapect 

MMU nie ccccuchuanansa 


eee eee cee er 
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There are no floors in either the main building 
or sheds. The barn is graded up a few inches with 
earth or gravel, which keeps it perfectly dry. It 
will accommodate from 175 to 200 sheep of the 
mutton breeds. 


oo 


Bee Notes for March. 
ae 

The following communication is in substance the 
contents of a letter from an apiarist in Texas: 

Horse Mint. 

This plant comes up in autumn, and makes a 
small growth. During winter it is at a stand still. 
Late in March it pushes forth, and in May and 
June the bees go loaded to their hives with its rich 
nectar. The seed ripens in August, and falls at 
once to the earth, where it very soon germinates. 
[This is a mint (Monarda aristata), and is closely 
related to the wild bergamot (Monarda fistulosa) of 
the North.—Ep.] 

The Bee-Moth. 

The larve of the bee-moth never die for want of 
honey, poilen, or bees; they only need, for nour- 
ishment, the wax of the honey-comb. If the bees 
are healthy, no comb will be occupied by both the 
wax-larve and the bees. Any comb containing 
these “‘ wax-worms,’’ if put into a hive containing 
a healthy colony of bees, will be cleared of the 
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larve in six hours. No good bee-keeper ever 
leaves unoccupied combs in the hive. Queens are 
always liable to impotency, and bees die. We con- 
clude, then, that good queens insure a condition 
that is wholly inimical to the bee-moth’s ravages. 


Habits of Queens. 


Our Texas correspondent says: I mean to quote 
your words, ‘‘ That bees will become reconciled to 
anew queen just as quickly and surely when the 
old queen is left in the hive as when she is taken 
out,’’ or rather the new queen will become recon- 
ciled to her new home as quickly and surely with 
the old queen left in the hive as though she were 
taken out. A queen that deports herself well 
when liberated, will never suffer attack from her 
new subjects. Let her manifest fear or dissatis- 
faction, and she is doomed. If we take the old 
queen out or cage her, queen-cells will surely be 
built. The presence of queen-cells always excites 
the queen, whether she be old or new, uuless the 
bees are under the swarming impulse. By leaving 
the old queen in the hive when we insert the cage 
of the new queen, we escape these cells, and also 
retain a laying queen in the hive during the period 
of reconciliation. We are also saved the labor of 
hunting up queen-cells in a populous colony when 
we go to liberate the new queen. If it is desired 
to save the old queen, we can put her in the cage 
from which the new queen is set free. It is true 
beyond question that the worker bees would as 
soon have adozen queens as one. I now have four 
queens stored in one hive where the old queen 
reigns supreme. The worker bees will never suffer 
acaged queen to starve, even though there bea 
‘*baker’s dozen in the same hive, with the old one 
also in the hive,’’ laying her 1,500 eggs daily. 





Market Gardening in Japan. 
—_—>—_— 

Market gardening is one of the most profitable 
branches of farming in Japan. The farmers who 
are situated in the vicinity of cities and towns de- 
vote their special attention and encrgy to the rais- 
ing of various root and leaf crops for the consump- 
tion of their customers, and their labor is sv well 
recompensed as to enable them to live comfortably. 
The market gardeners generally stand high among 
the farming community, and they are more intelli- 
gent and enterprising than the farmers are in the 
interior of the country. The latter are character- 
ized by honesty and simplicity, and the former by 
business shrewdness and sagacity. 

The Size of a Farm.—Japan has net come toa 
general use of teams and machines in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, but rigidly adheres to modes of 
great antiquity. The soil is cultivated mostly by 
the diligent efforts and untiring labor of the hus- 
bandman with implements which are of the sim- 
plest possible mechanical construction. The facil- 
ity with which a farmer can avail himsclf of imple- 
ments of culture in apy place and in any age, is one 
of the elements by which the size of a farm must 
be decided. This is exactly the case with the Jap- 
anese farmer. With no labor-saving machines of 
modern invention, he was content with cultivatinga 
farm of small size. It has been especially so with 
market gardeners. Farms of from 2 to 5 acres 
are most common, but there are a number of mar- 
ket gardeners who cultivate even so small a farm 
as one acre. But the imcome of the farm is com- 
paratively large; from $150 to $200 per acre is esti- 
mated to be a fair return. As such an income can 
be reasonably obtained, there is always a great de- 
mand for land in the vicinity of ciiies, and an offer 
of $500 or $600 per acre is not uncommon—while 
the capital thus invested brings a sure return. Be- 
sides assisting in gardening, the wives of gardeners 
often devote a portion of their time to silk cul- 
ture, which, aftera few months, brings a remunera- 
tive income from the tender care bestowed upon 
this wonderful object of creation, and thus the 
whole family enjoy happiness and pleasure in the 
quiet suburbs of cities from the blessings of labor 
concentrated upon a small scale of farming. 

Crops Raised.—The crops raised in Japanese 


e° 


| most indispensable grain in Japan, is never neg- 











gardens are somewhat different from those com- 
mon in gardens in this country. The most common 
crops are cucumbers, egg-plants, radishes, peas, 
beans, carrots, leeks, turnips, beets and some leaf- 
plants, while such crops as cabbages, celery, Brus- 
sels sprouts, parsnips, onions, asparagus, etec., are 
mostly raised on experimental farms and have not 
yet been brought into general cultivation. The 
ulture of rice, which is the most important and 


lected by gardeners, but they raise it principally 
for their own use. Among the garden crops, the 
cucumber is one of the great relishes at the Jupa- 
nese table, and gardeners always aim to raise it as 
early as possible in spring. Radishes are the roots 
most universally eaten by the Japanese. The Jap- 
anese radish differs from the American in size, 
color and taste. It is usually from 1 to 1'/, foot in 
length, and 5 or 6 inches in circumference, but in 
one of the southern islands it often reaches the 
enormous length of 5 or 6 feet and weighs several 
pounds ; the color is generally white and the taste 
is watery andsweet. It requires a deep soil and 
rich manuring for its growth. It is mostly planted 
in August and harvested in December, requiring 
sixty days for its growth, although there are vari- 
eties which can be planted even in spring or early 
summer. Every household uses this root at al- 
most every meal throughout the whole year. It is 
eaten either raw, boiled, or pickled, and may be 
considered as the great necessary auxiliary to the 
Japanese meal. Imported vegetables have been 
tried on experimental farms with good success. 
For onions, the Yellow Danvers, and Early Red 
Globe ; for cabbages, the Improved American Savoy 
and Fottler’s Drumhead; for carrots, the Yellow 
Danvers and Long Orange, are among the best va- 
rieties which have been tried successfully on an ex- 
perimental farm connected with the Japanese Agri- 
cultural College, in Hokkaido, the island north of 
Nophon. The onions yielded the best crop in 
1881, the average yield peracre being 10 tons. Sev- 
eral acres were cultivated and their product found 
a ready market at Tokio, the capital of Japan, 
about 600 miles distant, for 5 cents per pound. 
This checked the importation of onions from for- 
eign markets to a certain extent, and awakened a 
new interest among foreign residents and home 
gardeners. Not only onions, but also all other 
vegetables which can be grown with great success 
and profit will soon come to be raised by the Japa- 
nese gardeners, together with their favorite cucum- 
bers and radishes, and visitors from this country 
to Japan will be pleased to see their relished roots 
and vegetables cultivated by these gardeners. 
Manures Used.—The Japanese make the most 
liberal applications of manures to their land. 
The most common manure is that from clos- 
ets. The liquid manure is never allowed to be 
thrown away, but is carefully utilized. The com 
mercial fertilizers are seldom used; lime, bone meal 
and fish guano are employed to a certain extent. 
Impleme.ts of Cuiture.--The implements used by 
gardeners in cultivation are very few in number 
The most indispensable of all, is known as the 
kuna, which is only one form of a common hoe. It 
answers for a plow, fora cultivator and for a har- 
row, it makes rows and ridges, it digs roots and 
tubers; it cuts weeds and pulverizes the soil; itis 
everything to the Japanese farmer. To be a farmer 
in Japan, one must have the kuna as well as the 
land. But there are many kinds of rakes and 
spades somewhat similar in construction to the 
American tools, besides other hand implements. 
Marketing Crops.—This is the most active part of 
the business for gardeners. It seems to be custom- 
ary for most gardeners, located near great cities, 
like Tokio, to come to town early in the morning 
and find a market for their articles. Vegetable 
markets are established in certain parts of the town 
and are heldevery day. Producers and consumers, 
and middlemen too, are crowded in markets to 
make bargains, and they all disperse by noon. 
Sometimes, the wives of gardeners come to town 
to dispose of their products. The little money 
which gardeners and their families obtain from 
sales in markets and elsewhere gradually accumu- 
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lates to a large amount in the long run, and amply 
rewards the diligence and sagucity displayed in 
the work of gardening, and in the method of mar- 
keting, as well as the extra labor expended in fur- 
nishing early crops out of season, and thus is gar- 
dening made one of the most profitable and at- 
tractive branches of farming. S. Sato, 
HovuGuTon Fary, N. Y. 
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The Timber Interest in Congress, 


ee 


The “ Forestry Bulletins,” of which the last,. 
dated January 15th, has just come to hand, have 
done more to call attention to and vive informa- 
tion concerning our supply of timber than several 
volumes of reports would have accomplished. 
Nearly every Bulletin has a map of a State or 
district, so colored as to show at a glance the area 
still covered by standing pine (in the Southern 
States two or three kinds being indicated), the area 
from which the pine has been cut, and the exteut of 
the hard-wood forests. The Census, as a general 
thing, shows our increase during the last decade, 
in population, manufactures, crops, ete. In all 
other departments the census shows how rich we 
are. The census of the forests shows how poor 
we are. The prospective supply of white pine, 
that being the most important kind of lumber, is 
seen to be so small, as compared with the inevita- 
ble demand, that it is not strange that these Bulle- 
tins have arrested the attention of those who have 
the material prosperity of the country at heart, for 
they show a condition of things more than sus- 
pected, but not before actually known, that may be 
regarded with solicitude if notalarm. The papers 
have discussed the matter, and it has come up in 
more than one form in Congress. The extent ofa 
disease being known, the next step is to ascertain 
the remedy and apply it. Among the remedics 
proposed in Congress is that of a Commission of 
Forestry, to take charge of all the public domain 
yet covered by trees, with a view to their preserva- 
tion, and to regulate the felling of timber. That 
some measures for the preservation of the remain- 
ing forests will be adopted, we have reason to be- 
lieve. One aspect of the forestry question has 
come up with the revision of the tariff, and the dis- 
cussions over the duty upon lumber, have been 
lively, to say the least. Under the present tariff, 
there is a duty of $1 per 1,000 feet of hemlock, 
bass wood, white wood and sycamore lumber, and 
upon all other kinds, white pine included, $2 per 
1,000 feet. It has been proposed to admit the 
kinds now taxed $1 per 1,000, free, and retain the 
duty on the other. Those who have looked into 
the subject the most carefully, are confident that 
the interests of our own country require that all 
lumber be admitted free, and such a Bill has 
passed the Senate. Canada is the only coun- 
try from which we receive lumber, and it is held 
that every inducement should be given to the 
Canadians to cut down their forests to supply our 
consumption, while we preserve our own and al- 
low them to grow. The revenue derived from im- 
portations of lumber amounted, last year, to only 
$1,090,000. While purchasers of American lumber 
paid, on account of this duty, $22,000,000 more 
than they otherwise would have done, and for the 
benefit of a few manufacturers of lumber. Our 
point is: if the removal of the duty, or the levy- 
ing of an increased duty, will have the indirect 
effect to preserve our forests, let that be done 
which shal] most readily diminish the consumption 
of home lumber and increase that of Jumber from 
the forests of Canada. 


- —_-_ 


Soaking Seeds.—‘‘W. C.G.,’’ New Jersey, asks 
if it is well to soak the seeds of early beets in order 
to hasten their germination. When the weather 
has been damp, we have gained several days by 
soaking the seeds and allowing them to sprout. But 
should such seed be sown when the soil is dry, and 
rain fails to fall, the young sprouts may be dried 
up and killed, and the seed lost. As a rule, it is 
better not to soak them. 
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Standard Fowls. 
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| 
there in vogue, can be seen and learned, the breed- 

| er rarely refusing to shuw the visitor his birds, and 
how he conducts his operations. 


Breeding fine poultry has become as much of a | 


science, as breeding any other kinds of live-stock, 
even though it does not require a tithe of the out- 


lay or expense, and those of limited income can | 


indulge their tastes in that direction, being reuson- 


ably sure of making the fowls pay their way, and | 


in some causes, realizing quite snug little profits. A 
mistake too often made by novices, is to buy a pair, 
or trio of first premium birds, at some large Poultry 
Show, and then expect to raise from them, the fol- 
lowing season, nothing but chicks which will be as 
meritorious, every way, as their parents. Very 
often it is desirable to get these prize-taking birds 
for breeding purposes, if the fitting of them for ex- 
hibition has not impaired their health or strength 
in any way, for from such birds many fine chicks 
can be reasonably expected, but if from ten to fif- 
een per cent of the offspring can be rated as extra 
“standard”? birds, the breeder has every reason to 
feel well satisfied. In procuring choice breeding 
stock, however, we would not make it a point to 
buy the exhibition birds at the shows, but rather 
visit the yards of some prominent breeder, who 
breeds the variety or varieties you wish, and there 
select what you need. By this means you secure 
the choice birds, just as they are ‘‘at home,’ with- 
out having been pampered or fixed up for exhibi- 
tion. As to vavieties, that is a matter which must 


be decided by each individual, but it is very bad | 


policy to try more than one breed at a time, 
for if the breeder attends to the birds properly, he 
will find all his time and skill required to perfect 
one breed. It is far better to be able to sell extra 
specimens of one kind to purchasers, at a round 
price, than to supply customers with many kinds 
at a low price, and a corresponding low grade. 


In attempting to rear standard fowls, it is abso- | 


lutely essential to hatch out the chicks as early 
each season as it can possibly be done, to enable 


them to have the entire season to perfect them- | 


selves. Of course, chicks hatched out in March, 
require more care and attention, while in the 
downy state, before they become fully feathered, 
than do those brought out in May. With many 
breeds, the experienced breeder can, while the 
birds are very young, pick out those chicks which 
will, or should meet the requirements of the ‘ stan- 
dard,” and to these he can give extra care and at- 
tention, to induce a rapid and healthy develop- 
ment, the others being given ordinarily good care, 
and consigned to the kitchen, as they are needed, 
and become fit. It may seem rather hard to cull 
close, frequently selecting but ten or fifteen birds, 
at first, from a flock of forty or fifty, and consign- 
ing the others to separate quarters, as a mere food 


| taken into account. 


supply for the house, yet in no other way can im- | 
| and fifty million bushels of wheat, and the foreign 
| requirements amount to one hundred and seventy- 


provement be assured. And those who wish to 
raise standard birds, but do not yet understand 
the desirable qualities of the breed they wish to 
rear, should) post themselves thoroughly in 
the matter; first by reading upon the subject, in 
the different periodicals devoted to poultry; then 
by studying the ‘Standard of excellence,’’ for 
poultry, which gives the ‘ins,’ as well as the 
“outs,” of each recognized breed of domestic 
poultry; then by visiting the prominent poultry 
shows, and carefully noting the size, shape, weight, 
and markings of those which carry off the honors, 
and lastly by purchasing a pair of standard birds, 
asa model to breed to, rather than as stock from 
which to produce all standard chicks. Those who 
have been successful in a pecuniary point of view, 
in rearing poultry for mere food purposes, cannot 
always make a success of it in attempting to breed 
thoroughbred fowls to a high degree of excellence 
for the simple fact that not only must the best of 
care and management be bestowed, and the food 
and feeding be all that is desired, but there are cer- 
tain requirements in the way of plumage, markings, 
shape, style, and weight, which count very heavily 
in the show-pen. While the show-room will go 


, been alittle high-colored. 


far towards teaching many valuable items of knowl- | 


edge to the novice, making repeated visits to some 
well known and successful breeders of thorough- 





Lima Beans as a Farm Crop. 
ates 

The Lima, the most popular bean among ama- 
teurs and market gardeners, is slow in finding its 
way into the gardens of farmers. The dry beans 
sell for several dollars a bushel, and the market 
has never been adequately supplied. Lima beans 
are easily raised, and yield as bountifuily as: most 
other pole beans; and they continue to blossom 
| and bear until killed by the frost. We know of no 

reason why they can not be made a specialty, like 

hops or tobacco, and grown on a large scale. They 

would require better soil and treatment than the 

common field bean, but as the price is three times 
| greater, these could well be afforded. A rich gray- 
elly or sandy loam suits them best, and the phos- 
phatic manures are well adapted to them. On this 
kind of soil we have not found them to run too 
much to vines, even with heavy dressings of com- 
post prepared from muck and stable manure. The 
vine is a strong grower, and requires abundant 
nourishment. The pods are formed quite thickly 
from the top to the bottom of the poles. They 
want the full benefit of the sun, and the rows run- 
ning north and south, should be four feet apart, 
and the hills four feet apart in the row. In plant- 
ing we prefer to put the eye downwards, and not 
more than oneinch deep. The first of June is early 
enough for this latitude. This bean needs frequent 
cultivation, until the vines shade the ground. 
This crop is well suited for farmers remote from 
cities and markets. The market gardener will 
not grow Lima beans to sell dry, because they are 
worth more in the green state, and he can sell all 
he can raise. But the farmer, however remote 
from the city, can market his whole crop in the 
winter, and be well paid for his labor. 


—_> 


Farming Outlook for 1883. 
—<>_— 
Some anxiety is manifested as to the prospects 
of the coming season. The lower price of wheat, 
as compared with last year, and the statement 





| widely published last autumn that, with the ex- 


cepiion of Spain, the world’s wheat crop was over 
an average, have induced many farmers to hesitate 
about planning for the usual acreage of wheat and 
corn. There are some general considerations to be 
Our country produces more 
than it consumes, and the prices of grains and pro- 


bred fowls will do far more, as many of the practices | 





wet and stormy, devastating floods occurred quite: 
generally, and the average of wheat sown was con- 
siderably reduced. 

It may therefore be considered nearly certain 
that througLout Great Britain, our largest and best 
customer, and in Europe generally, their home- 
grown crop of 1882 and all the supplies we hare 
for export will be used up prior to the harvest of 
1883, and there will not be a large new crop abroad. 
Further still, it was expected that the heavy drafts 
upon India and Australia caused by the speculative 
prices maintained here last year, would stimulate 
those countries to a greatly increased attention to 
wheat growing. But the moderate prices this year, 
and the impruved and cheapened transportation 
from America have produced discouragement, and 
much sooner than was generally expected, we shall 
regain our position as the world’s granary. 

There is, then, everything to encourage Ameri- 
can farmers to active efforts. All the winter wheat 
now in the ground, and a heavy sowing of spring” 
wheat are not likely to yield so large a crop as to- 
produee stagnation or put prices below remunera- 
tive figures. All we have said of wheat applies to 
corn. as well. Now, more than ever before, Indian 
corn is becoming a general article of food on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and this is likely to in- 
crease largely. Meats are still far above the prices. 
of former years, and the improved modes of trans- 
porting dressed meats, with the present limited 
supply, give promise of a demand for all we can 
produce for a year or two at least. Let our farmers 
lay out large plans for the present year. It is bet- 
ter, where the soil and climate allow, to diversify 
the crops, North as well as South, so that if one 
kind should partially fail, there may be another to- 
fall back upon. 





Poles for Beans and Other Climbers. 
ee  — 
White birches and alders so commonly used for 


| bean poles, are about the poorest, for they last 


| ripe. 


| bean pole. 


only one season at the best, and sometimes break 
off at the surface of the ground, and let down the 
beautiful pyramid of green before the pods are 
White Cedar from the swamps is durable, 
and the rough bark enables the vines to climb 
without any help from strfngs, but these are not 
always accessible. Red Cedar is much more wide- 
ly distributed, and on the whole makes the best 
The wood is as durable as the White 


| Cedar, and young trees, from which poles are 


visions are governed very much by the amount of | 


| foreign demand. If we have a surplus of one hundred 


five millions, there will be competition for all we 
have and prices will go up largely. But if our 
surplus be barely ten to twenty millions above the 
foreign demand, the competition of even this small 
amount for purchasers, will tend to depress rates. 

The consumption of wheat is largely affected by 
the prices. If the people of Europe have to pay 
$1.75 to $2.00 per bushel, they will use tens of mil- 
lions of bushels Jess than if it costs them $1.30 to 
$1.40. On learning of the generally good foreign 
crops, speculators were afraid to undertake the ma- 
nipulation of our grain, as had been done during 
two years previous. The result is that prices have 
been moderate, the export demand bas continued 
good, and all we shall have to spare of the crop of 


made, grow quite stout at the ground, and, if well 
set, will resist very strong winds. <A sct of these 
poles will last fur a generation. For bean poles, 
all the side branches are trimmed off, but fora 
support for ornamental climbers, these may be left 
on. A Cedar, six or eight feet high, with the 


| branches gradually shortened from below, up- 


| 


wards, makes an excellent support for ornamental 
vines. One of these, covered with a clematis, or 
other showy climber, makes a pyramid of great 
beauty. It is well to prepare a supply of poles for 
beans and other plants before the work is pressing. 
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Lime and Soot.—‘“ A Subscriber” writes that 
he has six barrels of slaked lime and three barrels 
of soot every week, and asks us which is the best 
use to which he can put them on the farm. The 


| lime can be applied directly to any soils that con- 


| at the rate of 50 to 150 bushels to the acre. 
| also found beneficial on grass lands. 


1882 will be taken, if rates continue as now, or | 


even a little higher. 

The fact is, the glowing accounts of the world’s 
crop given in September and October prove to have 
Then the last potato 
and root crops, which constitute a much larger 
part of the food of the people abroad than with us, 
were a partial failure in many foreign localities. 
This has led to an unusual consumption of grain. 
Again, throughout Great Britain and in some con- 
tinental countries the weather during autumn was 


| pecially useful for potatoes. 
| state, two quarts of soot to a barrel of water, it is 


tain a considerable amount of vegetable matter. It 
is especially valuable on wheat lands, and is spread 
It is 
Lime may 
aiso be used with muck, to form an excellent com- 
post, and sods and other vegetable matters may be 
composted with it. Soot contains salts of ammonia 
equal to from one to five per cent. of ammonia. 
Applied to wheat at the rate of 50 to 100 bushels or 
more to the acre, it has given good results, and is- 
also useful on grass lands. It is regarded as es- 
Applied in the liquid 


an excellent stimulus for garden vegetables and for 
pot plants, and will be disagreeable to insects. 
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ON THE TOBOGGAN SLIDES. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Among the amusements at the recent Ice 
‘Carnival at Montreal were coasting on the 
*‘tobogganing slides”; curling sports by clubs 
from Canada and the United States—these 
sports upon smooth ice areas on the St. Law- 
rence; snow-shoe races; a torchlight proces- 
sion; asnow-shoe concert; a skating masquer- 
ade; horse races on the ice; a carnival ball, 
and railroad excursions on the frozen surface 
of the river, upon ice so firm that it sustained 
a railroad track, a train of loaded cars, and a 
seventeen-ton locomotive. ‘‘ Tobogganing” 
is a word which may be new to many of our 
readers in the United States and Territories. 





The ‘‘toboggan,” from which the term 
is derived, is the simplest of sleighs, and 
is of Indian origin. Imagine the letter 
J, laid on its side, the curved end forward 
and upward, and you have the ‘ toboggan.” 
The Indians used this flat, broad sleigh 
for conveying peltry, food, fuel, etc., over 
the deep snow, impassable for sleighs with 
runners. They also used it in their winter 
sports, and the white settlers were not slow 
to adopt it. ‘‘Tobogganing” is the great 
winter amusement of the Montreal people. 
The many elevations in and near the city 


offer every opportunity for this amusement, . 





which is not without danger. The Mount 
Royal Slide, which takes in a partof Peel St., 
is one mile long. Other slides are a thousand 
feet or more. The great tobogganing hill 
was brilliantly illuminated, at night, by thou- 
sands of colored lights. The game of curling 
is a favorite Scotch game, in which a heavy 
weight of smooth stone or iron is propelled 
from the hand, like a ten-pin ball, against 
another similar mass. to drive it in a given 
direction. These out-door amusements di- 
versify the monotony of the long and cold 
Canadian winter, and make a strong and 
healthful race, which rises superior to the 
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hard conditions of climate. Inallthe north- 
ern part of our country, coasting is a popular 
amusement, which can be made more enjoy- 
able by introducing the ‘‘ toboggan,” and by 
the general participation of boys and girls, 
young and old, in out-door sports. These 
sports are just the thing for the children of 
our farmers, who need a freer social inter- 
course in their communities, and who cannot 
breathe too much fresh air. The illustration 
on the opposite page gives a vivid picture 
of one of these winter sports. 
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Poultry Suggestions. 
- 


It is well, in cleaning out the poultry 
houses, not only to take the droppings from un- 
der the roosts, but to rake up whatever feath- 
ers, etc., have accumulated on the ground. 
Turn up clean, fresh earth with the fork, and 
scatter over it chaff and hay-seed. The pleas- 
ure the fowls will take in scratching for seed, 
and in rolling in the fresh earth, will be am- 
ple satisfaction for the labor spent. The best 
way to kill and dress fowls is to hang them 
by the legs, pass a sharp-pointed knife, with 
edge from you, through the throat, just below 
the ‘‘ deaf ear,” cutting off the arteries run- 
ning to the head; then turn the knife to- 
ward the neck-bone, and while turning back 
the head with the left hand, press the knife 
until the neck is broken. Take the wings in 
the left hand, and strip off the feathers with 
the right. They will pull off quite easily 
while the body is warm. If care istaken, the 
skin need not be broken. Never scald chick- 
ens in dressing, for, unless great care is used, 
the thin outside skin will be rubbed off, 
which injures their appearance very much, 
and reduces the value of the fowls. 

In selecting seeds for spring planting, do not 
neglect to get seed of the mangel beet, for 
these beets make the very best green food 
for fowls in winter. If the water in the 
dishes is thrown out each night, trouble and 
time will be saved in the morning. Give 

‘warm water to fowls if possible. H. C. B. 








Exercising Fowls while Eating their Feed. 
ibe 


For years, I have been on the look-out 
for some method whereby chicken cholera 
could be warded off or entirely prevented. 
After long consideration I have devised a 
plan whereby chickens would secure active 
exercise in gathering their feed, whether poor 
wheat, rye, or any kind of feed that was sound 
enough to grow. 
corn, or small grain, and plow or harrow it 
in deep enough to insure its germination. 
Poultry are fond of green tender sprouts, 
and if the corn or intended feed is ac- 
cessible to them, when sprouted just a little, 
there would be no material loss in feed from 
the sprouting, as they would eat the seed be- 


The plan is to sow the | 





fore decay had commenced to any damaging | 


extent. I therefore decided to sow 
corn and small grain feed for the hens and 
chickens on plowed ground, and cover it 
about two inches deep by plowing it under 
with a light single or double plow. 

I have been convinced for years, that 
deficient exercise was a main cause of 
chicken cholera and other poultry ailments, 
inasmuch as exercise controls the rate of 
breathing, and consequently the extent to 
which the blood is oxygenated, etc. In all 
walking animals, whether quadrupeds, or 





| finger, 


the | 


cation in eliminating poisonous excretory 
matters from the circulation. Why could 
not this object be attained, by letting the 
chickens work for their living, by scratching 
their feed out of the loose earth, with which 
it was covered? In this way they would get 
as much necessary exercise in gathering 
their feed, in a yard of one-eighth of an acre, 
as they would in roaming over a twenty-acre 
lot, in searching for food, as they do on 
many farms. 

Another, and by no means unimportant, 
object to be gained by a much greater 
exercise than fowls, confined in small pens 
and yards in the suburbs of towns and vil- 
lages, are usually permitted to indulge in, is a 
greater muscular growth in the fowls. And 
this can not be attained in any better way, 
than by increasing their exercise. All mo- 
tion and activity is made through and 
with the muscles, the size and strength 
of which must necessarily correspond to the 
force exerted through them, and the degrees 
of exertion made with them. The food value 
of the birds is increased by their regular daily 
activity in gathering the soil-covered food. 

Therefore, by simply sowing the feed of 
fowls in large yards, whenever the condition 
of the soil permits, a purer quality of blood, 
better health, a fuller growth of muscle, and 
increased food value, are very likely to re- 
sult. Je Wa, 





A Simple Fire-Escape. 
a Se 

The horrors of the Milwaukee and other re- 
cent fires are deepened by the reflection that 
so many of the victims might have been saved, 
had they been provided with the simple ap- 
pliance of a rope, a pulley, and a hook; the 
hook to _ be 
fastened tothe 
window _ sill, 
the rope to be 
looped around 
the body, un- 
der the arms 
of the person 
using it, who 
will then let 
himself down 
on the outside, 
by the rope, 
which plays 
freely through 
the pulley. 
The engraving 
shows the ac- 
tion of this de- 
vice. Nothing 
could be sim- 
pler, or more 
certain. A con- 
trivance like 
this would oc- 
cupy but a 
small place in 
the traveller’s 
hand-bag. 
There are strong small wires enclosed in wrap- 
pings that can be made available for this pur- 
pose, and which are not larger than one’s little 
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They are quite large enough to sus- | 
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hens, this is the chief process of blood purifi- | 





tain the weight of a man, and their value in | 


saving life would be priceless. Hotels and 
similar buildings should be supplied with 
these fixtures, one for each room in the 


| 
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house, and there should be a permanent staple 
under the window sill, to which to attach the 
hook of the safety rope. There is quite as 
much reason for keeping these ropes and 
pulleys at hand, as there is for providing 
steam vessels with life preservers, and the 
law which makes the latter obligatory, might 
properly extend its mandatory provisions to 
the former, and require more safeguards for 
the security of the public from the dangers 
by which they are menaced. We advise our 
readers to move in abody on their representa- 
tives in the various State Legislatures, and 
force them to adopt the legislation necessary 
to secure the protection is so much needed. 





Who Inherits the Farm? 
BY HENRY A. HAIGH, LL. B. 
a 

When the farmer dies, if he does not leave 
a will, the farm immediately becomes the 
property of his heirs, subject, of course, to 
the payment of his debts. Who the heirs 
are is determined by the statutes of the 
State in which the farm lies. There is 
some variation in the different State laws 
in this regard, but their first provision 
is practically the same in all, namely: that 
lands descend in equal shares to the children 
of the deceased owner. Davghters inherit 
equally with sons; the children become ten- 
ants in common of the land and own it to- 
gether until partition proceedings have given 
to each hisown share. Intwoor three States 
the widow is given a share with the children ; 
in all of the rest she is given an interest, 
called a dower, which is the use during her 
lifetime of one-third of the lands, This 
dower interest is not liable for the debts of 
the deceased husband. The children of any 
deceased child usually take their parents in- 
heritance by right of representation as it is 
called. If the farmer has no children or 
descendants, the land goes, in some States, 
to the father, if living, in others to the pa- 
rents equally, or to the surviving parent, in 
others to the brothers and sisters ; but accu- 
racy of general statement, is here impossible. 
Reference must be had to the statutes of the 
State wherein the land lies; for it is those 
that govern its descent and not the laws of 
the State in which the owner or his heirs 
live. These rules of descent, though in- 
tended to secure justice, are entirely arbitra- 
ry. They depend, therefore; somewhat on the 
condition and genius of the people among 
whom they prevail. Hence their difference 
in different States and countries and at dif- 
ferent periods of time. By the English com- 
mon law the oldest son inherits the land, to 
the exclusion of his brothers and sisters, even 
though his sisters are older than himself. The 
male issue was always preferred to the fe- 
male, in the English law. This arose mainly 
from. the feudal necessity of developing 
strong military leaders, and it has been 
maintained by reason of traditional rever- 
ence, pride, and the fancied necessity of pre- 
serving great families, tc. More of justice 
and equity has characterized the American 
law, but the changes have been gradual. 
Massachusetts, in 1641, was the first of the 
colonies to divide the estate equally among 
the children, except that she gave the oldest 
son a double share. If a child is born after the 


| father’s death it will inherit its share of the 


father’s estate. If a will has been left, the 
advent of a posthumous child generally re- 














vokes it, and the property will go to the 
heirs-at-law. 

If during his lifetime the farmer has ad- 
vanced to one of his children a portion of the 


| 


| 


estate, the same will be deducted from what | 


the child would otherwise receive as heir. 
This is called ‘‘ advancement,” but in order 
thatit may be deducted from the child’s share, 
it must be shown that it was intended as such 
by the parent. The rules of evidence in this 
regard are broad; any method of showing 
the intention will usually suffice, either by 
declaring it in the gift, charging it to the 
child, or having him acknowledge it in writ- 
ing. 
he would inherit, he is not obliged to return 
any of it to the other heirs. An illegitimate 
child inherits from its mother only, and has 
no share in its father’s estate. If the parents 
afterwards intermarry and the father ac- 
knowledges the child, such fact generally 
legitimatizes it. 

Question may arise in the farmer’s mind 
as to whether he ought tomakeawill. If he 
does not want his property to go to the per- 


| set out in the spring, a bud within it (some- | 
pring; ( | ton stems under the most favorable condj- 


times two or more) starts to grow at the ex- | ,. 
: | tions, an average healthy cotton plant was 


If such child is given more than what | 





son or persons, who by law are his heirs, or | 


if he wishes to give some of it to any per- 
son who is not his heir, or if he wishes to 
give some of it to any charitable ob- 
ject, or devote it to any other purpose, 
he has full power to do with it just as he 
pleases, and this he must do by will. He 
can give away everything he has except the 
widow’s dower, and, in some of the States, 
the “homestead right,” which is given by 
statute, tothe widow and minorchildren. If 
he wishes to disinherit any one of his heirs, 


he makes no mention of him, the law will in 
some of the States presume that the omission 
was by mistake, and such person will take 
his inheritance as heir. He should be ‘ cut 
off with a shilling,” in order to be effectually 
disposed of. A will once made can be 
revoked by subsequent will, or altered by 
codicil, or rendered void by being destroyed 
in its maker’s presence and by his direction. 

If a farmer wishes his estate to go to his 
heirs, but is desirous of having a certain per- 
son take charge of it, he can accomplish this 
by making a will, giving his property to his 
heirs, and naming such person as his execu- 
tor ; this is frequently done. 

If the farmer wishes to prevent his farm 
from being sold or disposed of by the person 
to whom he intends giving it, he can give an 
estate for life with remainder to the donee’s 
heirs, or to any one else; but property cannot, 
in general, be tied up for a period greater 











than the lives of two persons in being at the 
time the deed is made, and twenty-one years 
thereafter, the policy of our laws being 
strongly against the prevention of alienation, 
as it is termed in law, and of placing prop- 
erty beyond the reach of all creditors. 
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Not “Seallions,*? but Rare=sripes.— | 
A writer in ‘‘The Garden” (Eng.), speaks of 
the practice of planting out onions in the 
spring for the sake of the young growths 
which they afford, and which are ready to | 
use long ere spring-sown onions are large | 
enough. When hesays of them that they | 
are ‘‘more tender, and delicate in flavor,” 
We quite agree with him; but when‘he goes | 
on to call them “scallions,” we don’t agree | 
at all. Whatever the term ‘‘scallion ” may 
mean over there, it is applied by our onion 
growers to a miserable, thick-necked, degen- 


erate onion, quite worthless for any pur- 
pose. It is too much a term of reproach to 
apply it to the young onions as above stated, 
altogether the best possible onions for those 
who eat them raw. When an old onion is 


pense of the old bulb, which decays. This 
new growth bears leaves, and in time, a flower 
stalk. It should be pulled before the flower 
stems attain their full height. In New Eng- 
land, when they are to be had in the markets 
in spring, they are known as “ Rare-Ripe 
Onions,” but Scallions never. 





Cheap and Durable Wagon Seais. 


It is tiresome to be jolted over rough roads, 
in a wagon without springs, with a simple 
board for a seat; but no farmer or cartman 
need adhere to this practice, when comfort- 
able and portable seats can be so easily and 
cheaply made. 

For a one-man seat, that shown in fig. 1, is 
the simplest and most durable, and should 














Fig. 1.—SPRING SEAT FOR ONE PERSON. 


be one foot longer than the wagon-box is 
wide; the connecting blocks should be four 
inches high, and placed near the ends. The 
one shown in fig. 2 is arranged for two per- 
sons, the connecting block being placed in 
the center, the ends being kept a uniform 


he should do it by express words, for if | distance apart by bolts, with the nut upon the 


lower side, out of the way. The hole for the 


bolt through the lower board should be just 














Fig. 2.—A DOUBLE SPRING SEAT. 


large enough to allow the bolt to play freely. 

In fig. 3 is shown a seat a little more ex- 
pensive, yet far more elastic. Both boards 
are eight inches longer than the width of the 
box upon which they rest. At each end of 
the top-board is mortised or nailed in a strip 
of hard-wood, one inch thick, two inches 
wide, and about seven inches in length, which 
is made to pass freely up and down in a cor- 











Fig. 3.—A COILED SPRING SEAT. 


responding notch sawed in the end of the 
lower board. At or near each corner of the 
seat, is placed a coiled spring. A pin, passed 
through the wooden strip near the bottom, 


| keeps the seat-boards from separating. L.D.S. 


High Prices of Shorthorn Cattle 
in Australia.—At a late sale in Mel- 
bourne, a Grand Duchess bull, Eighth Duke 
of Tregunter,was bid off at the extraordinary 
price of 4,000 guineas ($20,000). The whole 


| herd sold that day realized nearly 30,000 


guineas (about $150,000). Nothing in it went 
below three figures, while several cows 
brought from 310 to 750 guineas ($1,550 to 
$3,750). These prices approach the highest 
ever obtained in England, and remind us of 
the astounding sums paid at the Campbell 
sale, at New York Mills, near Utica, in 1878. 
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A Meal From Cotton Stalks. 


DABNEY, DIRECTOR MORTH CAROLINA 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


—- 


RY DR. C. W. 


te 
In order to test the value of meal from cot- 


| cut down on the 12th of October, immedi- 


| bolls. 


ately after the cotton had been picked out of 
all the bolls, that it was probable would 
ripen. The plant thus represented the cot- 
ton crop at the earliest stage at which it 
would be possible to render it available for 
the use suggested. The whole plant above 
the ground was cut up and rapidly dried in a 
steam bath. The leaves were green, and the 
stalk and the branches were full of sap. 
The ends of the branches were still rather 
soft, although the rest of the plant was very 
woody. The plant had not been touched by 
frost; it bore two or three very backward 
When it was well cured, the whole 


| plant was ground very fine in a small mill, 














such as is used for grinding feeding stuffs, 
and a fair sample of the product subjected 
to chemical analysis. The results of this. 
careful work were as follows: 





Cotton Stalks. Meadow Hay. 
Moisture at 212 F......6.51 per cent. 14.3 
eee: oo * 2.5 
Pure cellulose........ 35.33 ‘* ‘ 26 3 
POON o0siscisssssseee 9.7 
A eee oa 6.2 
Carbo-hydritcs ...... meee 41.4 
100.00 
Nutritive ratio, 1 to 18.5. 1 to 8.0 


The analysis of what Wolff calls average 
meadow hay is put in the right-hand column 
for the sake of the comparison. The cotton- 
stalk meal is inferior to meadow hay, but it 
is evident that we have here a product which 
might be made useful if we could over- 
come certain difficulties. In the first place, 
the plant is very hard or woody. This is 
overcome in part by grinding, but it is sug- 
gested that it might be still further over- 
come, and in part possibly softened and dis- 
solved by ensilaging with corn. 

It would afford, on the one hand, a pow- 
erful absorbent to take up the nutritious 
juices of corn, while on the other the partial 
fermentation of these juices would in part, 
dissolve it. This might prove a good plan 
for the Southern farmer to utilize his cotton 
stalks, and at the same time largely increase 
the amount of ensilage which his land and 
labor could produce. 

The second difficulty is, the ground stalks 
contain too little nitrogenous matter to ad- 
mit of their being fed alone at all, or even 
with the usual amount of grain, say corn 
meal ; the meal containing less protein than 
meadow hay even. But this ought to be no 
insuperable difficulty even to the Southern 
farmer, for he has in cotton-seed meal the 
perfect supplement to a food of this compo- 
sition. The cotton-seed meal is just as re- 
markable for its large amount of proteins 
or nitrogenous matters as this for its small 
amount. It will generally yield forty per cent. 
of these ‘flesh forming” compounds. A 
complete, perfect ration can be made up 
for any particular animal from these two 
products of the cotton plant. It does, indeed, 


” 


| seem as if every part of the cotton plant is to 


Every product of the seed has 
found ause. We have heard already of a 
new demand for the hitherto worthless 
stalk ; it is manufactured into a valuable 
fibre. Have we another use for it here? 


be utilized. 
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A Swing Gate. 


The most convenient gate is one which will 
‘swing either way, and for the main and road 
gates, we would suggest using stone posts, 


or else heavy posts of locust, which latter is | 


the most durable wood we can find. The il- 
lustration shows plainly how to construct 
a good swing-gate, one which will not only 
open either way with equal facility, but 
will, when being opened, raise up at the 


latch-end of the gate, so as to avoid any | 


danger of catching on the ground. The 
panels, or rails of the gate, three in number, 
can be made of inch-pine, the middle one 
6 inches wide, and the others, 4 inches, 














i ee 


Like our black walnut, the tree has a very 
long tap-root, on which account the seeds are 
often planted where the trees are to stand. 
For stocks to be transplanted, a trench is 
opened, in the bottom of which flat tiles are 


the tap-root is checked and fibrous roots pro- 
duced. Grafting does not succeed by the or- 
dinary methods, and that known as ‘‘ flute 
A ring of 
bark, with a bud attached, is removed from 
| the tree affording the cion, and placed over a 
stock of the same size, from which a corres- 
ponding ring of bark has been removed. Like 
other nuts, these, if they are not planted soon 
after they are ripe, are kept from becoming 
too dry during the winter by mixing them 
with the soil. 
portation of the season look as if they would 
germinate, though we never had occasion to 
try them; they could, no doubt, be procured 
from California in a sufficiently fresh condi- 
tion to grow. A remarkable variety origi- 
nated in France several years ago, called Jug- 
lans preparturiens. 


planted directly on the tiles; by this method 
| budding” is generally followed. 
| 


seed. The tree does not grow very large, and 





with wires between them. A brace, from 4 | 


to 5 inches wide is put on securely in place 
with wrought nails. 
should be made of good oak, the one the 
gate is hung by being 4 by 4 inches, and the 
one at the latch end, 2 by 3 inches. If the 
gate is a very long one, a middle stile, of 
pine, nailed on with wrought nails securely, 
can be put on, which will considerably 
strengthen it, though it is not necessary 
where the gate is of the usual length. If 
stone posts are used, the hinge-bolts can 
have screw-threads cut on them, passed 
through a neatly-cut hole in the post. The 


top hinge is merely a hook ne, while the’ 


lower hinge is shown above the cut of the 
gate, and explains itself. 


oe 


The European or English Walnut. 


—<>— 

The profitable culture of the English Wal- 
nut in California appears to have excited an in- 
terest in the tree on this side of the Continent, 
as shown by our numerous inquiries regarding 
it. In Europe this is known simply as the 
walnut. Ourearly settlers prefixed the term 
English to many things they received by the 
way of the Mother Country, without reference 
to their origin; hence we have ‘‘ English Wal- 
nut.” Itisalsocalled, especially by dealers, 
the ‘“‘ Madeira Nut.” The tree is as much an 
exotic in England and in Spain as itis with us, 
it being a native of Persia and other parts of 
Asia. This walaut (Juglans regia) is a rela- 
tive to our black walnut and butternut, and, 
like them, forms a large tree; its leaves are 
smooth, the surface of the nut is rather 
smooth, and the husk fallsaway from it when 
dry. A tree in the grounds of the late A. J. 
Downing, at Newburgh, N. Y., bore several 
bushels of fine nuts annually; this is probably 
the northernmost point at which it has been 
known to bear; it rarely perfects its nuts in 
New York City; near Philadelphia, the flow- 
ers are often killed by late frosts, and it is 
probably not to be depended upon north of 
Virginia. The French have about a dozen 
varieties, differing in the size and shape of 
the nuts, and propagate them by grafting. 





The stilés of the gate | 


its peculiar character of precocious fruiting 
is perpetuated by seeds. 








Setting Out or Dibbling Plants. 
BY J. E. SCOTT, DEL. 
—<>—— 
It is an arduous task to set out a large 


manner. In order to make sure of suitable 
weather for transplanting, it is frequently im- 
portant that it should be done very rapidly, 
and anything that will facilitate the work 
will be of value. Ihave found the imple- 
ments illustrated of very great assistance in 
setting out such plants as sweet-potatoes, to- 
matoes, and cabbages. I do not know where 
they originated, but they have been in use by 
the truckers in this section for three or four 
years past ; and as they can be easily made 
by any farmer of average mechanical skill, I 
will describe them with the aid of the sketch- 
es herewith sent. The wooden tongs, fig. 1, 





Fig. 2.—THE DIBBLE. 


Fig. 1.—THE TONGS. 


are about three and a half feet long, and are 
made of two pieces of about the same width 
and thickness as ordinary lath; these are 
nailed at one end toa block about an inch 
thick and four or five inches long, This is 
used for picking up the plant before placing 
it in the ground. The hole for the plant is 
made with the instrument shown in fig. 2. 





This ‘‘ dibble,” or ‘‘ dibber,” is a piece of yel- 
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laid, and the nuts, root end downwards, are | 


| tor following, 


The fresh nuts of the first im- | 


| thrusts the dib- 
| ble into the 


The tree bears large | 
numbers of nuts of good size, with a tender | 
shell, often bearing the third year from the | 


number of plants in the spring in the usual | 
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low pine or ash, half an inch thick, three 
inches wide, and three and a half feet long ; 
it is wedge-shaped at the lower end, where it 
is covered with sheet-iron or tin for a dis- 
tance of five or six inches from the point, to 
prevent wear. A little above the middle, an 
old fork-handle or shovel-handle is attached 
at an angle, and about three inches from the 
top there is fastened a strap, provided with 
a buckle, and long enough to reach around 
a man’s arm. 

The manner of operating is shown in fig- 
ure 3. A boy drops the plants near the hills, 
and the opera- 


seizes each plant 
in turn with the 
tongs, in such 
a way as to 
have the roots 
pointing down- 
ward. With his 
left arm he 


ground, and 
slightly turning 
the same, forms 
a hole for the 
reception of the 
plant. After placing the plant in the hole, 
the operator thrusts the dibble into the soil 
near the plant, its point near the lower end of 
the root, and pushes enough soil around the 
roots to complete the work. A good hand 
can set from 10,000 to 12,000 plants per day, 
and at the same time do it as well as it can 
be done in the old way and much easier, 





Fig. 3.—THE OPERATION, 


Cotton Seed in the Garden. 
eS 

Since our remarks on the value of products 
from cotton seed, especially as to the value of 
the manure of animals fed on cotton-seed 
meal, several have written to ask us if the 
meal could not be used direct as a fertilizer. 
Of course it could, as nothing is added to the 
meal in passing through the digestive organs 
of the animal. It seems wasteful, however, 
to make this use of an article that can be 
employed as food. Dairymen and others 
find it profitable to feed the cotton-seed 
meal, and get its cost returned to them in 
the increase of milk, while the manure is 
clear gain As to its use directly as manure, 
one must be governed by circumstances. It 
is no more wrong to employ it in this way, 
than it is to burn corn, where that is the 
cheapest fuel. It is certainly practicable, as 
castor-bean pomace, a similar product, is 
largely so employed in some localities. It 
would be desirable to compost it with manure 
before applying it. In the cotton-growing 
States, crude cotton seed is found to make a 
valuable compost for all garden crops, it 
being used especially for onions and cab- 
bages. Cotton seed contains a large percent- 
age of oil, which is of no value as a fertil- 
izer. One method is to use half a ton of 
cotton seed and a quarter of a ton of wood 
ashes to aton of stable manure. A layer 
of a few inches of manure is first put down, 
then some cotton seed and ashes mixed, 
is alternated with other layers of manure. 
Moisten each layer, and finish with ma- 
nure at the top, covering the heap, which 
should be under a roof, with several 
inches of earth. Four tons to the acre of 
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such compost, are regarded as a good dressing 
for cabbages and onions. A less amount is 
required for ordinary crops. 
A Tether for a Herse or Cow. 
a 

S. P. Orr, Jackson Co., Ga., sends us a 
drawing and description of a device for stak- 
ing out a horse or cow. As there is more or 
less danger of the animal’s becoming entan- 
gled, and thereby injuring himself by most 
of the methods I have noticed, I will give 
you a plan which will prevent this. Takea 
stout piece of timber, a, b, 3'/2 feet long ; 


fasten a ring at a, and one at ¢c, 6 inches. 


from the lower end. Take a pole, c, d, and 
make it long enough to extend back of the 
animal’s heels 3 or 4 feet, and fasten a ring 
to each end. An iron spike, f, with a ring, 
e, in the end, is driven in the ground. 





——~ a Sty | antes 
TETHER FOR HORSE, 


The irregular line represents a cord of any 
desired length. Fasten the rod, a, b, to the 
halter at a, with a leather strap, also ec, d, 
to a, b, in the same way at c; tie one end of 
the cord into the ring at d, and the other in 
the ring in the end of the iron spike. 


| 


there seems to be a prejudice against such 
employment for women; as if it were in 
some manner vulgar and degrading. 
own case, the study necessary to insure suc- 
cess has had an educating influence, and 
strengthened a desire for more knowledge of 
a useful kind. HELEN PALMER. 


—_—_— 
Make a Stone Boat. 
a 
A Stone Boat is a very convenient imple- 
ment on any farm, and when properly con- 
structed, may be used for many purposes. It 
is expensive to saw the boards out of a 


' crooked log, and, when afew miles from a 


} 
| 





Tho | 


ring at c, 6 inches from the lower end, pre- | 


vents taking up the cord, and thus entan- 
gling the animal. The.end, b, will slide over 
it as the animal grazes. 





Gardening and Poultry Raising for 
Women. 
~~ 
There are many farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters who would be glad to earn a few dollars, 


be of service. Four years ago last spring, I 
obtained the use of a small plot of ground for 
agarden. Our family was small, and I did 
my own work, and had to work early and 
late. The cash proceeds were limited, but 
welcome, and our table, for the first time in 
years, was supplied with fresh vegetables. In 
addition to the above, I began in the spring 
with nine hens, and was able to credit them 
with $16.00 worth of eggs and dressed chick- 
ens sold, besides a good supply for our, own 
table. It is profitable to raise a few early 
chickens to kill in August and September. 
Better results were obtained the next year. 
After deducting rent, cost of seed, and hired 
help, the clear profits of the small garden 
were $20.00 besides a supply for the table of 
both summer and winter vegetables. The 
gain in health and strength is not to be esti- 


| Nail it securely from the inside. 


and to those, a leaf from my experience may | the sheep standing in the trough, saw off a 





saw-mill, costs too much. 
ordinary mechanical skill can make a stone 
boat with a hand-axe, an inch-auger and a 
hand-saw. Cut a couple of small trees that 
will work three by six inches, or one large 
enough to split, with the necessary crook ; 
hew out two runners three inches thick and 
six inches high ; turn them bottom side up, 
side by side, saw down in each, say 2 inches, 
6 inches apart ; the first immediately back of 
the crook,the next one foot from the back end, 
and another in the center between. Cut out 
and put in cross-pieces 2 by 6 inches, and 
pin with wooden pins; then cover the bot- 
tom with hard-wood plank, 1'/, inch thick 
will answer ; pin to cross-pieces and to run- 
ners ; bevel the front ends. Take a 2 inch 
plank and pin it securely across the front,bevel 
off the lower front corner down to the plank, 
running lengthwise ; then cut aslot in the 
center of this front cross-plank sufficiently 
large to slip in a chain hook or link, and put 
in atoggle; turn right side up, aud put a piece 
of scantling 3 by 4 inchesacross the back end, 
cutting half out of the scantling and half 
out of the runners and pin fast. The plank 
across the front end would be better put on 
with iron bolts. C.Dit, 


eng te 


A Sheep Trough. 


Mr. L. M. Camp, Tate Co., Miss., sends us 
a drawing of a sheep trough. He writes: 
take two planks, 1 by 12 inches, 10 feet long, 
nail them together at the edges, Y-shaped. 
For the ends and center support, cut three 
pieces, 12 inches long, from a 12-inch board, 
and nail one of these on each end and one in 
the middle, as shown in the engraving. Cut 
two pieces, 2 by 6 inches and 2 feet long, and 
in these saw a notch to receive the trough. 
To prevent 








A CHEAP GRAIN TROUGH FOR SHEEP. 


| little of the upper corner of the end and cen- 





ter-pieces, and nail a piece 1 by 6 inches on 
these ends the whole length of the trough. 


—_—_ 

Cucumbers Without a Garden.— 
The method by which an old lady managed 
to have a supply of cucumbers from her 
back yard, may afford a useful hint to others 
whose garden area is limited. A cask was 
placed in the corner, and partly, perhaps 
one-third filled with stones, Upon the 


Any farmer with | 
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mated in dollars and cents. With many, | 


| Marcu, 


stones was a thick layer of stable-manure, 


| and upon this six or eight inches of soil, 
| Two small boards tacked together to form a 


In my | 








trough were placed against the side of the 
cask and extended from its top to the bot- 
tom. The seeds were sown in the soil, and 
the washing water was poured in through 
the trough to keep the soil moist. The vines 
in time ran over and covered the sides of 
the cask, and some were trained along the 
fence. They bore in a manner seldom seen 
in the usual method of growing cucumbers, 
a 
Fence Posts and Frost. 
< 
Fence posts cannot be prevented from ris- 
ing more or less in the spring, as the frost is 
coming out of the ground, but by the sim- 
ple contrivance shown below, the weight of 
the surrounding earth may be made to carry 
them back into their former position. The 
post-hole need not be dug any larger than 


usual, With asmall garden trowel, or any 
a fy 
MH b 
li i 
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POSTS WITH ‘‘ WINGS.? 


similar instrument, scoop out two places for 
the small wings shown in the cut. Six inches 
from the lower end of the post cut the 
notches for the ‘‘ wings,” with the shoulder 
of the notch on the underside. Cut in about 
two inches, if the size of the post will admit; 
if a small post, one inch will answer. Before 
filling in with earth above the wings, be sure 
that the space is well filled beneath them, or 
the tamping will drive them out of position, 
Common four-inch battens, cut into pieces 
six inches long, make good wings. <A nail 
should be put through the foot of the wing 
into the post, else it may work out of the 
notch by the continued action of the frost. 
I have also kept posts from being thrown out 
of position by spiking a piece 2 by 4 inches, 
1 foot long, to the post, 16 inches below the 
surface of the ground, as shown in the right- 
hand post in the engraving. WwW, D. B: 





A Use for an Old Hedge. 
oe 

‘J. W.,” Johnson Co., Nebraska, writes us 
that he is a recent settler in Nebraska. In 
the neighborhood where he bought his land, 
most of the farms are surrounded by Osage 
Orange hedges, set twelve or fifteen years 
ago. Experience has taught these farmers 
that it would have been sufficient to have 
enclosed a few acres for pasture, instead of 
surrounding the whole farm, as such an ex- 
tent of hedge is too expensive to care for, 
and is apt to be neglected. Some of the 
farmers are cutting up their hedges, while 
others cut back the overgrown trees to four 
feet in hight. Our correspondent, finding that 
he could have the Osage Orange brush from 
the hedges thus cut down, hauled enough to 
inclose three sides of a twenty-acre lot, there 
being a hedge on one side already. Using a 
crowbar to make the holes, he set the brush, 
first sharpened at the lower end, at every 16 
inches. The pieces, being set slanting, were 
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lopped and bent over on one another, and the | apart to admit of the ingress and egress of the 
| young chicks. The middle slat should be wider 


small branches interwoven. This makes a 


fence that stock will not try to break through. | 


Outside of this brush fence, Mr. W. has set 
plants for a live hedge, which he thinks will 
be large enough by the time the dead one de- 
cays. By thus making use of the old brush, 
his pasture lot is safely fenced from the start, 
and at only the expense of the labor. 


<>< 


A Thick Straw Bed for Breeding Sows. 


—~<> 


Thick straw for bedding breeding sows is, 


r materi both mother and pigs. | ,,; . : : é 
auy other material for Hoth mother and pigs. | Unplaned inch pine, common stuff, is suitable 


The uncut straw should be spread into a bed 
of at least one foot thick; two feet would be 
still better and safer, particularly in cold 
weather, when the pigs could nestle well in it 
and keep warm. With such a bed, pigs could 
be farrowed pretty safely early in March, in- 
stead of waiting until Apriland May. This 
would be a considerable advantage, as they 
could be made heavy porkers earlier in au- 
tumn, and bring a higher price at that time 
than later in the season, as young, fresh pork 
is then eagerly sought for. 

Some suppose that pigs just farrowed 
would be easily smothered in a deep bed of 
straw; but it is so porous that the air freely 
circulates, and furnishes all that is required 
for healthy breathing, while it acts as a soft 
cushion both over and under the young pigs, 
and thus prevents the sow, when she lies 
down, from pressing them to death. This 
bed also elevates her dugs on the lower side, 
which often lie sv close to a naked floor that 
the pigs can not get hold of them; and thus 
both dam and offspring suffer—the former 
from not having her milk seasonably with- 
drawn, and the latter from lack of neces- 
sary nourishment, 

Another method of preventing the sow 
from overlying her pigs, is to spike joists 4 
to 6 inches thick all around the pen, about 6 
inches high from the floor, shaving off about 
one inch of the lower corner, so as to pre- 
vent cutting against the sow. If the pigs 
are then behind her when she lies down, 
they can run under this projecting joist, and 
thus save themselves from being crushed. A 
half-round stick would answer the same pur- 
pose as the joist. Hemlock for either should 
not be used, as this wood abounds in slivers. 





Combination Coop. 
—=<—>- 
A combination coop for clucks and chicks, 
is a very useful thing to have where poultry 
is bred in large numbers. Eight feet is a 
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very convenient length for these coops. 
At the rear, the height is 14 to 15 
inches, while at the front it is 18 to 20 


inches, The depth from front to back 
is two feet. Each 8-feet coop is divided 
into four compartments, the divisions 


being made of ’/,-inch stuff, while the main 
part of the coop is made of inch pine. In 


than the rest,and made movable to afford 
room for taking out or putting in the clucks. 
The top should be so made as to be wind and 
rain proof. It can be secured with hinges at 
the back. As soon as the coop has been fin- 
ished, it should be whitewashed inside and 
out. The bottom can be made of inch pine, 


| resting on two-inch cleats, and nailed secure- 


ly to place, or it can be made a little larger 
than the coop and not attached. Three 
or four such coops should be on every farm, 


sie : | and if the divisions can be readily removed 
it is contented by those using it, superior to | 





the coop can be used for fattening fowls. 


D. Z. E. 


for such work. 





— 


Put Things in Their Places, 


We have in mind an extensive and well- 
tilled farm, where a large space in the end of 


























SECTION OF A TOOL-ROOM. 


a wagon-shed is called a tool-room. The 
tools are deposited in the barn, wood-shed, 
crib, in the field, hung in trees, anywhere but 
in the right place. The tool-room floor is 
covered with heaps of rusty iron, old leather, 
broken harness, fragments of tools, and 
other accumulations of forty years of farm 
life. The old iron should be sorted over, 
and any bolts, nuts, hooks, rings, etc., that 
are good may be put in a box by themselves, 
the rest should go to the junk dealer. There 
may be a few straps and buckles of the old 
harness worth saving. If so, oil the leather 
and lay it aside; throw the rest out of sight. 
Put a light scaffold near the roof plates and 
pile many small articles upon it; they will be 
out of the way and within easy reach. Make 
a drawer in a bench for holding small tools, 
and a row of pigeon holes for nails, screws, 
etc. Across one end of the room, in front of 
the plate, fasten a long narrow board by 
pegs, so that a six-inch space will be between 
the plates and board. Let the pegs be a foot 
apart andstand out beyond the board some 
five or six inches, upon which to hang long- 
handled tools. About four feet from the 
floor make a similar rack for shovels, picks, 
chains, whiffletrees, etc. Bring all the tools 
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to this room, except those needed every day 
inthe barn. There should be a paint pot in 
the tool-house to use on a rainy day for 
painting the tools. [The engraving shows a 
section of a well-arranged tool-room.—EDs. | 
Lay down this law to your man-servant 
and maid-servant, to your son and daughter, 
to your borrowing neighbor and your good 
wife, to all that in your house abide, and to 
yourself : ‘‘That whoever uses a tool shall, 
when his work is done, return the tool to 
the tool-house and place it where it was 
found.” A. A. W. 





Onion Culture—Seeds and Sets. 


ae 

A few years ago, no«vegetable was subject. 
to such marked fluctuations in price as the 
onion, the price doubling, often quadrupling, 
within a short time. This was due to the 
fact that onions were cultivated in but very 
few localities, and the market could readily 
be controlled by speculators. Onion culture 
is no longer confined to Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Large areas in New York 
State and in some Western States are devoted 
to the crop, and the Southern States now 
raise large quantities. The general stock is 
so large that a short supply in one place is 
made good by shipments from another point, 
and there is little chance for a ‘‘corner.” It 
was supposed that onions could not be raised 
from seeds in localities south of New York 
City, but the experience of the Southern 
growers show that this is a mistake. In 
localities far enough south to allow of 
growth during the winter months, there is 
no difficulty in making good crops from the 
seed. That a warm climate is not detri- 
mental to onion culture, is shown by the vast 
quantities sent to our markets from Ber- 
muda, while magnificent onions are shipped ' 
from Spain and Portugal to England, and to 
a small extent to this country. In the Mid- 
dle States, where the winter is too cold for 
their growth, and hot weather comes on be- 
fore the bulbs have made much aize, onion 
sets are preferable to seeds, 


What are Onion Sets? 


Onion sets are onions that have ripened 
while yet quite small—half an inch in diam- 
eter down to the size of peas—the smaller the 
better. These, when set out, if small enough, 
will grow and form a bulb of the full size. 
If too large they will soon run up to seed and 
be worthless. Itis generally supposed that 
sets are onions starved into early maturity 
ky sowing onapoor soil. This is a mistake, 
They require good soil, the early maturity 
being due to thick sowing, thus compelling 
some twenty or more bulbs to grow upon a 
space ordinarily allotted to a single full-sized 
onion. There are several methods of sow- 
ing the seeds for sets, and we give the one 
usually followed on a large scale. Thesecds 
are sown in narrow beds of six rows each; 
these rows being an inch and a half to two 
inches apart. The drill is set to sow five or 
six seeds to the inch, which will give 80 to 36 
seeds to each inch in length of bed. At 30 
to 36inches from the first beds of six rows, 
or far enough to allow of the use of the cul- 
tivator, another bed of six rows is made, and 
so on; the wide space being kept clean by 
horse implements, while the rows themselves 
must be carefully weeded by hand. Thesets 
are mature when the tops wither. They are 
taken up by passing a trowel under them 
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rated. The sets heat readily, and should be 
spread in an airy place in layers of three or 
four inches. 
Planting Onion Scts. 
Even where onions can be readily raised 
from seeds, many prefer the sets. The crop 
is more sure, much of the early weeding is 


avoided, and, above all, the planting may be | 


done in autumn when the work need not be 
hurried. The soilis made as rich as for seed, 
and thoroughly fine and mellow by the harrow 
and rake. Rows 12 inches apart are marked 
off, and the sets planted at three or four 
inches apart. They are thrust down into the 
mellow soil with the thumb and finger, tak- 
ing care to get them rightend up. Finish 
by passing a light roller or the back of a 
wooden rake over the rows. Each seventh 
mark is left unplanted ; this leaves an alley 
from which the weeding may be done. If the 
sets are not planted in the fall, they should be 
as early in spring as the ground can be worked. 


Regquisites to Success with Onions. 


Onions differ from most other crops in not 
requiring a rotation. In some places the 
land has been in onions annually for half a 
century. If the crop is to be grown for the 
first time, newly cleared land is best, and 
next to that, soil which has been in corn or 
potatoes. A good, deep, rich loam, is essen- 
tial, as is heavy manuring. Fifty loads of 
stable manure to the acre are an ordinary 
manuring, and may be supplemented by 
ashes, bone flour, or guano, as a top-dressing. 
The seeds should be sown very early ; should 
be of the previous year’s growth, and from a 
reliable raiser. The rows are a foot apart, 
leaving every seventh for a path, dnd from 
three to six pounds of seed are sown to the 
acre. On land not before in onions, thin 
sowing is better than thick. After sowing, 
roll the surface. Some sow an ounceor two of 
radish seed with every pound of onion seed. 
_ The radishes come up ina few days and 

mark the rows so that a hand-cultivator or 
push-hoe can be run close to the rows even 
-before the onions are up. 

One Essential Point 

_ is weeding. Unless one is prepared to give 

thorough weeding, and at the right time, he 
should not attempt to raise onions. It is no 
fancy work, and there is no machine that will 
do it. Unless one can go down on his hands 
and knees astride of the row, and remove all 
the weeds that are in the rows with his fin- 
gers, at least twice, and sometimes three 
times, he will not be much troubled at the 
harvesting. Excellent hand-weeders are 
made to run close to the row, but until a 
machine can think, the rows themselves 
must be weeded by hand. Clean cuiture, 
which means the use of weeding appliances 
as often as needed, must be secured. 

In some localities the young onions will be 
seen to die without apparent causc. A fly 
has laid her egg and the grub is eating the 
interior of the young bulb. All such onions 
must be taken up, using a knife to make sure 
of removing the bulb with the worm, and 
placed in a bucket or other vessel, and burned. 

Near cities and large towns onions are 
most profitable when sold green, beginning 
to put them up in bunches when they are 
only half grown. Three to twelve onions 
with the tops left on make a bunch, according 
to their size and the custom of the market. 
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upon a sieve which allows the soil to be sepa- | 

















Water Spout and Stock Trough. 


The water trough for the stock should not 
be immediately under the pump spout, but 
geome ten or twelve feet distant, a spout be- 
ing employed to convey the water, 
spout (see engraving) is made of two good 
pieces of clean white pine, inch stuff. One 
piece is four inches and the other is three 


inches wide, nicely planed and jointed. If | 


securely nailed, it will not leak for a long 
time, but when it does, let it dry, and then 
run hot pitch down the joint. 
should be made of two-inch oak, or pine of 








the same thickness may do if kept well | 


painted, mside and out. Instead of nailing 
on the sides to the ends, have the ends fitted 
into grooves, and use rods, with burrs on 
them to bring the sides up tightly to their 
places. When the trough leaks, tighten up 
the burrs a little with a wrench, and the 
trouble generally ceases for the time. Even 
the best trough is by no means very lasting, 
and its longevity is increased by keeping it 
thoroughly painted, inside and out, with 
good paint. 
destroy the edges of the trough with their 
teeth, it is a good plan to rim it all around 
with thin iron. The spout, where it goes 
under the pump, can have a strap slipped 
over the nozzle of the pump. D. Z. E. 





Trade Mark Seeds. 


Mr. J. H. Alexander, of Georgia, asks us 
if there is any exclusive right given by the 
trade mark laws of the United States by 


which a party who first propagates a new | 
| have keen more thoroughly studied, they are 


seed or anew grain from a foreign country 


can acquire the sole right tosell it afterwards | 
He says, B. claims | 
to have brought the seed of a new crop called | 
‘*millo maize” from South America; that in | 


under its original name. 


a newspaper B. described the quality of 
‘*millo maize,” stating that he had previously 
freely given the seed to his friends and 
neighbors ; that through one of the original 
recipients, some of the seed came into his (Mr. 
Alexander’s) possession ; that recognizing its 


| merits he advertised it under the name of 


‘*millo maize,” and referred to it as being the 


| same as that distributed by B. To this B. 
objected, and doubted the genuiness ox the | 


seed. Thereupon Mr. Alexander purchased 
through a friend, some of the seed direct 
from B., and by planting it by the side of his 
own, fully established the identity ot the 
two. He again advertised ‘‘millc maize” 
seed for sale, but was notified by B. tha’; he 
(B.) had a ‘‘trade mark” right to the words 
‘‘millo maize,” and the use must at once be 
discontinued. Mr. Alexander wishes to know 
if such a right can be obtained. 

Answer: The proper name of anything can 
not be claimed as a trade mark. Under Mr. 
A.’s statement of facts, he hasa perfect right 
to continue the sale of the seed. H. A. H. 

Mr. C. F. Burton, of Detroit, specialist 
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This | 
| The mark chosen must, however, be used in 
| connection with a product that is either man- 
| ufactured by or selected by the person claim- 


The trough | 


| ing that the mark must indicate to the ob- 


| the same mark have had. 


Where there are horses that | 
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| in the law of trade marks, etc., furnishes the 
following in further answer to the above :-— 


It is difficult to lay down any rule us to what 
may be adopted as a trade mark. Speaking 
generally, however, we may s«y, one can 
adopt any name or symbol for that purpose, 


ing the mark, and must in some way indi- 
cate the origin or ownership of the article. 
The meaning of the latter clause is somewhat 
technical, and may be best explained by say- 


server, that the article covered by it has the 
same origin that previous articles sold under 
A further limita- 
tion is, the mark adopted must not be the 
specific name of the article, nor must it de- 


| seribe the character of the article; if it does 
| so it is appropriate to the article by whomso- 
| ever used and the right to use it is common 
| to all. 


I understand that the article referred 
to in your correspondent’s question has been 
lately introduced into this country and has 
no popular name specific to itself other than 
‘*millo maize.” That being so, the name be- 
comes germane to the article and may be used 
by any person dealing in it, in fact, must be 
used if he would have customers understand 
what he is proposing to sell them. Any other 
course would be an act of bad faith. 


— 


The Homing or Swarming of Bees. 


Bees seem to be governed by an instinct 
that sometimes appears to be closely allied to 
reason, and in various ways display an intel- 
ligence far beyond that of much larger crea- 
tures, hence, it is not strange that they are, 
in some countries, regarded with special con- 
sideration. Each country has its peculiar 
beliefs regarding bees, and some of theso 
may be traced back to very early times. In 
several European countries, it is the custom, 
as soon as a person dies, to go to the hives 
and inform the bees of the death, as other- 
wise they would desert the place. “8s bees 


not found to be any less interesting, even 
while it:is ascertained that many of the be- 
liefs concerning them had no real founde- 
tion. The care with which the cell is built, 
and its shape, being most economical of 
material and of room, has been much dis- 
cussed, and the insect accredited with a won- 
derful mathematical sixill which enabled 
it to build its cells with such precision. 
Later investigations have shown that tho 
shape of the celi is governed by the size ot 
the bees, and the position in which they 
stand when at work upon the comb, and 
that they could not well build their cells 
im any other form. In the management of 
bees, no custom is more general than that of 


| trying to induce a swarm to settle by mak- 
| ing a noise. 


‘ais practice dates back to very 
early times, and is alluded to by Virgil, who 
describes the use of odors as well as noises; 
in the making of these it was customary 
to “‘mix witn tinkling brass, the cymbal’s 
drowning sound.” The manner of making the 
noise varies in different localities. In some 
parts of Germany the people run back and 
forth under the swarm and sing a monoto- 
noushymn. In partsof England, the noise, to 
be effective, must be made by beating upons 
frying-pan with the door-key. In this coun- 
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HOMING BEES IN THE SOUTH. 


Drawn from life (by J. S. Hodgson) and Engraved for the American A griculturist. 


in rural districts, both north and south, 
the means are not considered, provided the 
noise is sufficiently loud. If, as shown in 
the engraving, the Southern matron is left 
alone, she does her duty as a solo performer. 
At other times there is afull orchestra with 
pans, tongs, bells, etc., for instruments. 
This “‘ homing,” “ringing in,” or ‘“‘tanging ” 
the bees, as it is variously called, is regarded 


as so essential, that to omit it would be 
looked upon as a neglect which would be 
properly punished by the loss of the swarm. 
The fact is, after such a noisy performance, 
the swarms do usually alight a short dis- 
tance from the old hive, but intelligent bee- 
keepers know that they rarely go far, even 
without a noise, and that they usually clus- 
ter upon some spot near by. If, however, 








they have selected a place at a distance, they 
will go to it, in spite of any amount of noise. 
While this custom is slowly disappearing be- 
fore an increased knowledge of the bee and 
its habits, it will no doubt long retain a hold 
in some localities, notwithstanding that the 
various investigations of Sir John Lubbock 
argue that bees have no organs of hearing, 
and may be deaf to all such noisy entreaties. 
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BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 
ae 

The writer has a contrivance in use which 
does away with the need of a second person 
in filling grain bags, and is both cheap and 
simple. It is attached to his platform scales 
for convenience in weighing, and consists of 
an iron hoop, nearly as large around as a bag. 


distances apart, to which the bag is fastened. 
Attached to the hoop is a piece of iron about 
six inches long, exclusive of the shank, which 
slips into a socket fastened to the front of the 
upright enclosing the rods, that run from 
the bottom of the scale to the weighing beam. 
This iron and hoop are fastened securely to- 
gether. The shank should fit loosely in the 
socket, to let the hoop tilt down, so that the 
bag can be readily unhooked. There is an 
eye-bolt in the hoop where the iron rod 





A BAG-HOLDER ON PLATFORM SCALES. 


joins it, and a rod with a hook on the upper | 
This rod reaches toa | 


end is fastened into it. 
staple fastened above the socket on the up- 
right of the scales. When the hook on the 
end of this rod is slipped into the staple, it 
lifts the hoop to a level position, and is of 
sufficient strength to hold a bag of grain. 
The hoop should be high enough to allow a 
bag to clear the platform of the scales. When 
filled, a sharp blow of the hand removes the 
hook of the sustaining rod, and lets the hoop 
tilt downward,when the bag rests on the plat- 
form. The hoop can be swung to one side 
and entirely out of the way. I havea sort of 
hopper made out of an old dish‘pan with the 
bottom cut out. It is very convenient to keep 
grain from spilling while filling the bags. 





Breeding and Rearing Cattle.— 
W. G. Geoderham, in an address before the 
Framlingham Farmers’ Club, of England, 
spoke highly of the Red Polled Norfolks. 
He says their good milking and rapid fatten- 
ing qualities are kept up as heretofore, and 
their size, as is much desired, is on the in- 
crease. The bull ‘‘Rollock” had lately been 
slaughtered under three years old, and 
weighed, alive, 1,272 lbs., and dressed, 816 
Ibs. of good beef. In order to make good 
milkers, Mr. Gooderham recommends that 
the parents on both sides should be chosen 
from milking families. He says nothing 
about escutcheons, but is very pronounced 
for large, well shaped udders, and teats suffi- 
ciently long to fill the hand. To guard 
against milk fever, he keeps his cows on hay 
and water alone a week or more before calv- 
ing, and two days before this gives one 


ales. i 











pound of Epsom salts with an ounce of | 


ground ginger. If the bag seems to be over 
full, he recommends milking several times 


| before calving; and after it every three or | 


four hours during the day and night fora 
week, or longer if necessary, and even then 
the milking should*not drop off suddenly, 
but continue until all danger is over, every 
six to eight hours, feeding nothing save hay. 


| If the slightest tendency to costiveness ap- 


i Il hook it, at 1} : . 
1+ ta emcee contre ieneing tae | pears, give one pint of linseed oil as often as 


is required. It is absolutely essential to keep 
the bowels well open. For this purpose also, 
as an aid, we give a couple of quarts, night 
and morning, of wheat bran. 


Clay in a New Role. , 


All fertile soils are largely composed of 
clay. The best lands for permanent cultiva- 
tion are heavy clays well drained and pulver- 
ized, Their fineness of grain allows the free 
penetration of the exceedingly small feeding 
roots and root hairs of plants, and by capillary 
attraction they bring up moisture from below 
to withstand drouths. A very sandy soil is 
greatly improved by mixing clay with it, to 
form a loam. In its pure state, and in combi- 
nation, clay constitutes the largest portion of 
the crust of the earth. In the form of bricks 
it is used in the construction of a large per- 
centage of human dwellings, public build- 
ings, and mercantile and manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

Chemistry makes many interesting and 
useful revelations. It shows, for example, 
that every 58',, ounces of dry common salt 
is made up of 23 ounces of a metal much 
like silver in appearance, and 35'/, ounces of 
a yellowish gas (chlorine), so acrid, that a 
pint of it mixed with the air of a room pro- 
duces great irritation of the lungs, if not 
suffocation. It was discovered only 56 years 
ago that every 51'/, ounces of pure dry clay 
is made up of 24 ounces of oxygen (which 
forms four-fifths of the bulk of air and 
fifteen-sixteenths of the weight of water), 
and about 27'/, ounces of a most important 
metal called Aluminum. This clay metal, if 
it can be obtained pure in sufficient quantity, 
is more valuable for almost all uses than any 
other known metal, except iron. 

Aluminum is nearly like silver in color, 
with a slight bluish tinge. It does not 
tarnish like silver; nitric acid (aqua fortis) 
even will not dissolve or rust it. It is quite 
as hard as silver, but is only one-fourth 
as heavy, being only 2'/. times as heavy 
as water, while silver is 10'/, times, and 
iron 8 times as weighty as the same bulk 
of water. It melts at a little higher heat 
than zinc. An alloy of two-thirds alumi- 
num and one-third silver is superior to silver 
for table forks, spoons, tea-services, etc, on 
account of its lightness, its freedom from 
tarnish, and its durability. For ship orna- 
ments exposed to salt sea air, and for all me- 
tallic articles exposed to sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and other tarnishing gases, it will be in- 
valuable. One part of aluminum with nine 
parts of copper makes a metal much resem- 
bling gold, for watch cases, jewelry, and 
machine bearings. In short, by itself and in 


| alloys with other metals, this clay metal, alu- 


minum, soabundant everywhere, will take the 
place of tin, zinc, lead, etc., just so soon as a 
cheap process of separating it from oxygencan 
be discovered—the change required being the 
same as in separating iron from oxygen in 
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many varieties of its ores. Hitherto the pro- 
cesses have beenso expensive that aluminum 


| has been worth almost as much per ounce as 


silver, though, owing to its lightness, its bulk 
is four times greater than the same weight 
of silver. But the telegraph brings us the 
report from Birmingham, Eng., that by a 
new process aluminum can now be ob- 
tained at one-tenth of the previous cost, and 
in a few days instead of the nine months re- 
quired by the old method. This news is al- 
most too good to be true; but if not fully 
realized, we have no doubt that science and 
skill will soon secure such results, Our heavy 
clay soils will have a new interest for the 
worker, though they are too abundant to 
warrant the hope of their being raised in value 
by the development of this new industry. 


A Hopple for Jumping Horses. 


Not long since, I saw a method of re- 
straining horses from jumping, and was. 
assured by those who were using it that it 
proved efficacious. It consists of a surcingle 
about the body of the horse, together with 
two short straps that pass through the sur- 
cingle and around each foreleg, being 


| buckled so that when the horse stands. 


upright the strap will fall about half-way to 
the knees. This arrangement, which allows 
the horse to walk quite freely, prevents its. 


| running as well as jumping. A similar plan 


is to connect the forelegs of a horse by straps 
secured just above the knees, but those who 


| have tried both plans prefer the one herewith 
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HOPPLE FOR A HORSE. 


illustrated. Some horses are difficult to 
catch when at pasture, and this device will 
prove valuable in such cases. L. D. 8. 


Fat Shorthorn Cattle.—At all the 





| recent Fat Stock Exhibitions, both at home 


and abroad, Shorthorn cattle have maintained 
their reputation. At the annual Smithfield 
Club Show at London, in December last, a 
Shorthorn won the champion first prize, and 
a grade ox obtained the second. At Chicago, 
in November, the grand sweepstakes prizes 
were awarded to a living Shorthorn grade 
steer, and a full-bred heifer. A Hereford 
steer won the prize for the best dressed car- 
cass; but it must be recollected that he was 
imported from England, and reared and fed 
there under their most painstaking system. 
The question arises, now, if that steer had 


| been bred, reared, and fattened in America, 
would he have been awarded the first prize? 


This competition of an English steer against 
American was not fair, and ought not to have 
been allowed for the purpose of obtaining a 
valuable prize, though otherwise it would not 
have been objectionable. 
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The Carrier Pigeon. 


The Carrier Dove is the bird of romance 
and poetry. The Carrier Pigeon, which is 
but another name for the same bright crea- 
ture, is the bird of business and war. Both 
names, in the vocabulary of to-day, are giv- 
ing way to the new term, ‘‘ Homing Pigeon,” 
by which this bird is now usually designat- 
ed. This Homing Pigeon is the perfected 
result of breeding together selections of 
the most successful and accomplished 
performers. The pigeon, as a carrier of 
letters, has a place in the pages of Pliny 
and Tasso. He figures largely in romance, 
especially of the earlier days. Steam and 
the telegraph promised to destroy his use- 
fulness altogether, but the bird has sur- 
vived these dangers, and is of as prac- 
tical use to-day as in the remote past. 
The Carrier Pigeon was employed in the 
wars of ancient Rome and Greece. He 
was much used* by the Asiatics, and in 
Turkey the intelligence of this bird has 
been put to many uses. He fits in ad- 
mirably in the letter service of a land 
of seraglios and sultanas. The Carrier 
Pigeon was employed during the siege of 
Jerusalem, in the twelfth century, and 
the Saracens had hawks trained to pursue 
and destroy these messengers. Curiously 
enough, the Carrier Pigeons sent from our 
army frontier posts ‘‘ are troubled by a small 
hawk, which greatly disturbs the birds in 
their flight,” says General Miles. During 
the siege of Paris, in the inclement winter 
of 1870-71, these pigeons were found most 
useful. They were sent from the city with 
messages, and the balloons that were des- 
patched from the beleagured capital car- 
ried birds that came back from great dis- 
tances — one hun- 
dred miles or more. 
The messages were 
set up in columns 
like a newspaper, 
and micro - photo- 
graphed. They 
were read under a 
microscope, or en- 
larged. These mes- 
sages were of very 
light weight, a few 
grains only. They 
were attached to 
the legs of the 
birds, or securely 
fastened among the 


tail feathers. An- 
ciently, messages - 


were often attach- 
ed to the wings of * 
the birds. This is 
not done now. In 
Greece, the results 
of the Olympic 
games were dis- 
patched by Carrier 
Pigeons. In England, these birds have 
carried the news of a prize fight, of a Derby 
race, of the rise and fall of stocks. In 
the United States they have done similar 
service. Shipping news has been brought in 
by them from coast stations to the cities. Mr. 
Beach, of the New York ‘‘Sun,” many years 
ago’employed them as news carriers. On 
one occasion he brought from Boston an ab- 
stract of one of Mr. Webster’s speeches in 
that city, distancing the other newspapers 
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by several days. Pigeon races have been an 
amusement in many countries in Europe, 
notably in Belgium, where the bird has been 
most carefully cultivated. In recent years 
there have been many such races, or ‘‘ hom- 
ing competitions,” in this country. The 
birds fly from 30 to 40 miles per hour. The 


‘‘homing” of these birds is regarded as an 
instinct, a special faculty, and is often no- 
ticed in other animals, as the bee, the dog, 


Fig. 1.—HOMEWARD BOUND. 


etc. Some writers allege that the bird is 
governed by vision. The fact that these 
birds, let loose long distances out at sea, have 
returned home safely and expeditiously, 
would seem to favor the instinct theory. 
The ‘‘ homing” instinct is strong and lasting. 
The carrier, recognized as the best, is the 
“Antwerp.” This bird will return home 
after months of confinement. The Carrier 
Pigeon has been found of great service in 
our army in the remote and sequestered re- 
gions of the West, where there is no tele- 
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Fig. 2.—A BRACE OF ANTWERP CARRIER PIGEONS. 


graphic communication, or where hostile 
Indians have destroyed the lines, and the 
Government is strongly urged to extend the 
service. The employment of this bird by 
scouting parties, by expeditions hemmed in 
by savages, and.in many of the emergencies 
of frontier warfare, would be of untold val- 
ue. Pigeon culture is a most fascinating 
occupation, as is shown by the recent or- 


ganization in New York of a new club of | 
Fanciers, with the. object of ele- ' 


Pigeon 
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vating the homing sport. The beauty -of 
the birds, their grace and stateliness, their 
gallantry, their tender and loving natures, 
appeal deeply to human feelings, and endear 
them very strongly to those who exercise an 
intelligent ‘‘fancy” in this pursuit. 


ON 


Experiments in Keeping Poultry. 


The ‘soiling system” of feeding at the 
barn, saving of pasture, cooking and cut- 
ting of food, and using ensilage, is as ap- 
plicable to poultry as to cattle. Small 
farms can be renovated by confining 
poultry, and disease and Joss are less lia- © 
ble. An acre can produce $600 in poul- 
try, and the capital required returned by 
the poultry in a short time, with a profit. 
With a systematic method of cleaning 
and feeding, more profit, with less labor, 
‘an be derived from poultry on one acre 
of land than from the best regulated 
dairy under the soiling method. An 
acre devoted exclusively to poultry, will 
return a greater profit, with less cost in 
labor, than ten acres in wheat or any 
cereal crop. The poorest and lightest 
of sandy soils are more suitable for poul- 
try than the best pastures, as they are 
freer from disease. That yards free from 
grass, and clean to every corner, are better 
than grass runs, has been demonstrated ; but 
shade of some kind should be supplied. No 
poultry-house can be kept absolutely clean 
without a board floor. In setting hens, the 
nests should be in warm, dry locations in 
cold weather, and in cool, moist places in 
summer. In selecting for breeding purposes, 
plumage and points of markings should give 
way to robust constitution, vigor, and ac- 
tivity. Feeding steeped clover-hay and lin- 
seed-meal assist in 
the formation of 
the white of eggs, 
by supplying ni- 
trogenous matter. 
The houses should 
be freely ventilated 
in summer, and 
warm in winter. 
Allsoft food should 
be freshly mixed. 
Yellow - legged 
_ fowls sell better 
-= than those with 
dark legs. Allnon- 
sitters lay purely 
white eggs. No 
male should run 
with over twelve 
hens—a less num- 
ber is better. Eggs 
from two-year-old 
hens are preferable 
for sitting pur- 
poses. Exercise 
should be furnish- 
ed by throwing a 
small quantity of corn into a bundle of 
loose straw or hay,*for fowls to scratch. 
Keep a good dust-bath always. Spade 
up the ground as often as possible. When 
a rain is threatened, see to the young 
chicks. Early-hatched pullets are the win- 
ter layers. Keep no fowl for beauty, if 
profit is the object. Use pure-bred males 
always. Large males bred on small hens, 
produce legginess in chicks, but small males 
on large hens, produce closer bodies an‘ 
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shorter legs. Never use a male with his own 
offspring. It is a saving of time to let a hen 
sit, in preference to breaking her, as hens 
lay but few eggs when deprived of sitting, 
and go at it again in a week or two. Breed 
your own fowls, and never bring them to 
your yards from other places. Hens lay as well 
when not in company with males as when 
with them, and such eggs keep fresh longer. 
Young chicks, when feathering, undergo 
severe natural drain on the system, therefore 
never omit a meal. Use only «the freshest 
eggs under sitting hens. Hot whitewash, 
containing carbolic acid, liberally applied, 
will kill or keep off vermin. The rough 
scales on fowls’ legs are easily removed by a 
mixture of lard and sulphur, or coal-oil. 
Finally, L-: as attentive to fowls as to horses, 
cattle, hogs, or sheep, and be in your yards 
from morning until night. P. H. Jacoss. 








Chemistry of the Farm and Garden.—III. 


<> 


Hydrogen enters into the composition of 
all organic compounds, and is therefore one 
of the leading elements to be considered in 
agricultural chemistry. When uncombined 
with other substances, hydrogen is a gas des- 
titute of odor, taste, or color. A clear glass 
jar filled with this element would appear 
empty. It is not found in the free or un- 
combined state, except in small quantities in 
the fumes from boiling springs and volca- 
noes. Water is the most common substance 
in which hydrogen is present in considerable 
quantities. This liquid is composed of the 
two elements, hydrogen and oxygen. 

All substances are supposed to be made up 
of small particles called atoms; and when 
these atoms of different kinds of matter 
unite to form a compound, the smallest part 








of the substance thus formed is called a | 


molecule. Two atoms of hydrogen unite 


with one of oxygen to form a molecule of | 


water. When water is de- 
composed by electricity, and 
the two gases are collected, 
the hydrogen has twice the 
bulk of the oxygen. The 
weights of the two, how- 
ever, are widely different, 
oxygen being sixteen times 
heavier than an equal bulk 
or volume of hydrogen. The 
element under consideration / 
is the lightest one in the ,\.» \/ 

whole list, and therefore, *‘\s!s\WS 
though present in considera- | SS 
ble quantities in organic sub- 
stances, it makes up only a 
small part of the weight of 
those compounds. Iron is 


fifty-six, and mercury two ~ Se 


hundred times, as heavy as 
hydrogen. On account of 
its levity, this gas is used in filling balloons, 
it being fourteen and a half times lighter 
than common air. Hydrogen is very com- 
bustible, and burns with. a flame of low 
lighting power but great heat. A bottle or 
fiask that is filled with this gas must be held 
inverted. When first ignited, the hydrogen 
burns on the lower surface witha pale flame. 
If now the flask is turned upright, the whole 
burning gas rises rapidly, and is soon com- 
bined with oxygen of the atmosphere to form 
water. The process of burning is simply the 


rapid union of oxygen with some other sub- 
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stance. Hydrogen forms the chief illuminat- 
ing ingredient of kerosene, benzine, paraftfine, 
coal-gas, and other similar substances. 
Water is an adequate source of the hydro- 
gen needed in the growth of all agricultural 
plants. In fact, this liquid is nature’s almost 
universal solvent, and carries in solution the 
various essential elements of plant food de- 
rived from the soil. Water, together with 
the salts of potash, phosphoric acid, nitro- 
gen, lime, etc., which are dissolved in it, are 
taken up by the roots of plants, and passing 
through the stems to the leaves, are there 
changed under the action of the sunlight, 
into substances fitted to build up the struc- 
ture of the plant. Water not only furnishes 
the hydrogen, so essential to plant growth, 
but is the vehicle in which the other food 
elements are moved from place to place, both 
before and after the process of assimilation 
has taken place in the green cells of the 
leaves. The importance of this liquid is 


| fully appreciated by the gardener, who wa- 


ters his tender house plants at frequent inter- 
vals, and by the farmer, who knows that a 
withholding of rain for a season means ruin 
to his crops. Hydrogen, though the lightest 
of elements, has a weighty place to fill in 
the plant economy of the farm and garden. 


——— 


“Rambouillet” Sheep in Texas, 
_ 


An importation of this superb class of 
French Merino sheep has recently been made 
by one of the enterprising flock-masters of 
Texas. They come directly from what is 
called the ‘‘ Royal Flock,” bred by the French 
Government for nearly a century past, on the 
Rambouillet estate, about forty miles from 
Paris. This isa larger class of sheep than 
tine American Merino, and the object of the 
Texas importer in obtaining them, is to in- 
crease the size of his sheep, and at the same 
time improve the quality of their wool, and 
the weight of fleece. In all these points 
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A FRENCH (‘‘ RAMBOUILLET’’) MERINO RAM, 


| the ‘* Rambouillets” excel, and are well wor- 


thy of being imported into other South-west- 
ern States. 

Large numbers of sheep have been recently 
driven from California across the Rocky 
Mountains into Texas. The reason of this 
great demand of the latter State upon the 
former, is, that the sheep bred in California 
are usually of a larger size which, it is said, 
they have obtained from the amenity of its 
climate and from a cross of French sheep, 
derived from those imported into Vermont 
some thirty-five years ago. 
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The first importation from the Royal Flock 
of Rambouillet was in 1840. These were kept 
a few years near Hartford, Conn., but the 
flock soon passed into Vermont and from 
there to the different States of the Union, 

This desire of improvement, together with 
the advantage which will probably flow from 
it, of increasing the size of sheep in Texas, ig 
of great value. The improvement of our 
domestic animals is a subject deserving 
greater attention among stock breeders than 
has hitherto been devoted to itin our country, 





A Cheap Fence. 


BY W. D. BOYNTON, WIS. 


—>__ 
To those who desire an inexpensive fence 
for confining poultry, or for protecting their 
garden and grounds, I would recommend 
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Fig. 1.—PANEL OF PICKET FENCE. 


the one described below, which I have used 
for the purposes above-mentioned, and also 
for a movable fence about the farm. It ig 
really an ornamental fence compared with 
most of the fences we see around farm houses, 
The panels, fig. 1, are 16 feet long and are com- 
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Fig. 2.—FRAME FOR MAKING FENCE. 


posed of 2 pieces of ordinary 6-inch fencing, 
for top and bottom rails, with lath nailed 
across 24 inches apart; the top ends of the lath 
extending 10 inches above the upper edge of 
the top rail. Posts, 3 or 4 inches through 
at the top end, are large enough and after 
sharpening well, can be driven into the 
ground, by first thrusting a crow-bar down 
and wrenching it back and forth. A post is 
necessary at the middle of each panel. Both 
rails of the panel should be well nailed to the 
posts. These panels may be neatly and rapid- 
ly made in a frame, constructed for that pur- 
pose. This frame, shown in figure 2, consists 
simply of 3 cross-pieces of 6 by 6, 4 feet long, 
upon which are spiked two planks, 1 foot 
wide, and 3 feet apart, from outside to out- 
side. Four inches from the inner edge of 
each plank is nailed a straight strip of inch 
stuff, to keep the rails of the panel in place 
while the lath are being nailed on. Against 
the projecting ends of the cross-pieces, spike 
2 by 6 posts 12 inches long; on the inside of 
these posts nail a piece of 6-inch fencing, to 
serve as astop, for the top ends of the lath 
to touch when nailing them to the rails. 
These panels can be made in the shop or on 
the barn floor at odd times, and piled away 
for future use. For pigs or poultry, nail a 
wide bottom board around on the inside of 
the enclosure after the fence is in position. 





Superiority of Southdown Mut- 
ton.—This, as well as that of the other 
varieties of the Down breeds, consists in the 
mutton being almost entirely of a tender, 
lean, sweet, juicy quality. In consequence 
of this, the whole carcass is palatable, and 
can be eaten without waste. 
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The Missouri Evening Primrose. 


| 


are about 100 species, are mustly natives of | 


North America, and are especially numerous 
in the far South-west. 


The plants vary in | 


stature from a few inches to five feet, and | 


the flowers are pure white or yellow, or of 
several shades of pink and purple. Some 
open in bright sunshine, while many bloom 
only at dusk, a peculiarity which gave the 
popular name. The ‘Common Evening Prim- 
rose (C2nothera biennis), a coarse, tall spe- 
cies, sometimes disposed to be a weed, is one 


THE MISSOURI EVENING PRIMROSE ((nothera Missouriensis), 


of the evening-flowering kinds. It has pro- 
duced a variety, ‘‘ Lamarckiana,” which is a 
showy garden plant, bearing an abundance 
of large bright yellow flowers. It is most 
interesting to watch this plant towards sun- 
set. Many of its flowers are all ready for the 
opening, the petals and sepals being partly 
separated, and just kept closed by a few 
points of adhesion. As daylight fades, the 
performance begins, and the flowers pop 
open with a surprising suddenness, and ex- 
pand their broad petals with a visible move- 
ment. One after another they open in quick 
succession, and the stem, which a short time 
ago was unsightly, is soon transferred into a 
spike of showy flowers. If the flower-buds 
be gathered towards evening, the opening 
will take place while they are held in the 
hand, and may be closely watched. Among 
the species that have been brought into our 
gardens is the Missouri Evening Primrose 
(2. Missouriensis), from Missouri and Texas. 
This capital plant is a perennial, with a very 
large root, from which arise numerous pros- 
trate stems, 12 to 18 inches long, that spread 
upon the ground in all directions, to form 
a dense green mat of lance-shaped leaves. 
The flowers, produced in the axils of the 
leaves, have a slender calyx-tube, six or seven 
inches long; when expanded, they are often 





| six inches across. The broad, roundish petals 





——_ | are bright yellow, veined with orange, and 
The Evening Primroses, of which there | 


very showy. The flowers appear towards 
sunset, and remain open most of the follow- 
ing day; they are produced all summer. The 
engraving of a part of a branch, which is 
much reduced in size, will give an idea of the 
habit of growth. The plant succeeds best ina 
light sandy soil, its large root soon decaying 
in a heavy damp one. It is propagated by 
division of the old root or from seed, but in 
the latter case the: plants will not flower un- 
til the second year. On account of the large 
size of the seed-pod, this is sometimes called 


(2. macrocarpa, aname which must give way 
to the older, G2. Missouriensis. The generic 
name, Unothera, is from the Greek words 
for ‘‘ wine” and ‘‘ hunt,” though its applica- 
tion to these plants is not obvious. 





Ornamental Daturas, or Thorn Apples. 


The most common species of Datura (D. 
Stramonium), the ‘‘ Jamestown” or ‘ Jim- 
son-weed,” is such a dangerous and unsightly 
plant, as to create a prejudice against the 
whole genus. As therelated genus, Solanwm, 
produces both the indispensable potato and 
the poisonous Deadly Nightshade, so Datura 
affords us repulsive weeds and choice garden 
plants. Among the ornamental species is 
the Metel-like Datura (D. meteloides), from 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
It forms a much-branched plant, ‘about three 
feet high, with purplish stems and dull-green 
foliage. The long funnel-shaped flowers are 
often six inches across, pure white, and 
sometimes suffused with a most delicate lilac 
tint ; the border of the corolla has five slen- 
der teeth. The flowers bloom at night, and 
remain open the next day, diffusing the most 
delightful fragrance. The engraving gives 
the shape of the leaves and flowers. This is 
an excellent border plant, and should be 
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| given abundant room, that it may attain its 


full size. One of the most striking floral 
displays the writer ever saw was in Northern 
Mexico, where the ground, as far as could be 
seen, was covered with this plant, to the ex- 
clusion, apparently, of all else. The fruit 
does not become, as in the common Stra- 
monium, a hard, prickly capsule, splitting 
regularly when ripe. It is globular, some- 
what succulent, and bursts open irregularly 
when ripe. It blooms the first year from the 
seed, and is usually treated as an annual, but 
it is really a tender perennial, living on from 
year to year, and its fleshy roots may be 





TNE GARDEN DATURA (Datura meteloides), 


taken up and preserved through the winter, 
treating them the same as Dahlia roots. 





How to Lay Out an Orchard. 


It often happens that one must lay out and 
plant an orchard without assistance. Mr. 
Geo. F. Mumma, a horticulturist located in 
Montgomery Co., Ohio, sends us a device 
of his own, which greatly simplifies the task. 
Even with help, the old way of first staking 
off the ground is laborious, and takes a great 
deal of sighting to get the stakes in range. 
Moreover, when the hole is dug, the setting 
is to be done by ranging again. Mr. Mumma’s 
plan is to take twine, like that used by 
nurserymen in packing trees, and stretch it 
across the place where the end trees in the 
rows are to stand. Mark the twine at the 
place for the corner tree, by sticking in a pin, 
bending it to keep it from falling out. Next, 
measure on the line the distance the trees are 
to be apart, putting a pin at each place where 
the end tree should be. Before removing the 
line, put a small stake or stick in the ground, 
at the spot indicated by each pin. 

Now stretch the line the way the rows are 
to run, commencing at the corner, and en- 
deavoring to make the rows as near at right 
angles as possible with the line of end trees. 








When the line is stretched, count the num- 
ber of pins to the other end of the orchard, 
but put in no stakes at the pins, except at the 
last one. Go back to the other corner, and 
measure that side likewise. Now stretch the 
line across the other end of the rows, and by 
means of the pins get the proper distances 
apart. If these agree with the first end 
stakes, put in stakes here as at starting. 

The ground is now ready for work. Stretch 
the line along the first row, and wherever 
there is a pin, put in a stake; throw the line 
back, and dig the holes; when all in the row 
are dug, bring back the line and plant each 
tree at a pin. Continue in this manner until 
the orchard is planted; when done, your trees 
will range as straight one way as another. The 
person should be careful not to get the line 
wet, as it will not measure correctly. 


Preparing Trees for Planting. 
_—> 


Nurserymen, while they sometimes deprive 
a tree of a large share of its roots by hurried 
and careless digging, usually send the pur- 
chaser the full quantity of branches. The 
inexperienced tree planter judges of the 
quality of a nursery tree by the size of the 
top. When he is told that at least one-haif 
of the top should be cut away before the tree 
is planted, he thinks he knows better, and 
sets out the trees just as they came from the 
nursery. The many poor, struggling orchards 
all over the country bear witness to the gen- 
eral neglect of the proper preparation of the 
trees before planting. A novice has a great 
reluctance to use a knife on his trees. It 
seems a great waste to cut off any part of 
the trees that he has bought, though he gives 
hardly a thought to the roots he has paid 
for, and which are left in the soil of the nur- 
sery. It is within bounds to say that even 
when a tree is carefully dug, at least one- 
half of its small fibrous roots—the really 
useful and feeding roots—are broken or cut 
off in the operation. This would be of little 
consequence were the top of the tree reduced 
in the same proportion. Even those who 
have given but little study to the growth of 
plants will admit, in a general way, that the 
root takes up water from the soil, and that 
the leaves evaporate the water thus taken up. 
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Fig. 1.—YOUNG TREE, PRUNED. Fig. 2.—UNPRUNED. 





It should need no argument to show that if 


| a third of its length; and as 


| end to cut away one-half. 





| seeds sown in the open ground. 





half of the absorbing roots are gone, and all | 


of the evaporating surface (the leaves which 
will soon be produced from the buds) re- 


mains, this will be in excess, and make a | 


supply. Most persons will admit that trouble 
will soon come if they spend more than their 
income, yet they persist in placing their trees 


demand upon the roots which they can not | ing so beneficial. 


in the position of a spendthrift. There is no 
one thing so essential to the future success of 
an orchard as the proper cutting back of the 
tops before planting. Before the trees are 
taken to the ground, some careful person, 
who will use some thought as well as a sharp 
knife, should go over them one by one. 
Taking each tree in the left hand, let him 
turn the roots upward. If any of the larger 
roots show a rough end, from being broken 
with a dull spade, let them be cut smooth, 
making a slanting cut on the - 
lower side. If any roots are 
much longer than the others, 
let them be shortened. The 
roots being cared for, turn up 
the tree and inspect the top. 
If any of the branches are 
badly shaped or crowded, cut 
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need to be much stimulated, and especially 
not when young. The seediing planis, the 
soil in which they are growing being firgt 
well watered, are taken up and planted out 
at least two inches apart each way. In doing 
this, it is important to set the plant wel] 
down in the soil, so that the seed-leaves just 
touch the surface. Very soon the portion of 
the stem of the seedling thus covered by the 
soil, will throw out numerous fibres, forming 
a mass of secondary roots to supplement the 


ae, . 











them out altogether, and cut 
back each branch not less than 


a rule, it will be better in the 
In 
cutting, use a sharp knife, and 
cut just above a bud—not so 
near it as to endanger its dry- 
ing out, but leave no percept- 
ible stub above it. It is nota 
matter of indifference to which 
bud you cut; it should be one 
on the outside of the branch, 
so that the shoot from that 
will push away from the cen- 
tre of the tree. These remarks 
apply to apple and pear trees. 
Peach trees, which are of but 
one year’s growth from the 
bud, are cut still more severely. Every 
branch is removed from these, and the main 
stem cut off at the hight fixed upon, usually 
three or three and a half feet, so that the 
tree, at planting, is merely a single cane. 
The engravings show the difference in ap- 
pearance between an apple tree planted just 





BOX FOR 





as it came from the nursery, and one prop- | 
| plants may be grown by transplanting them 


erly prepared by pruning. 


Transplanting the Tomato. 
> Te 


Whoever cultivates the Tomato, even if he 
resides in the far Southern States, wishes the 
fruit earlier than he could have it, were the 
In northern 
localities the plants are forwarded by artificial 
heat, the seeds being sown in a green-house, 
in a hot-bed, or, on a smali scale, in boxes in 
the windows of the dwelling. 
South, the seeds are sown and the plants for- 
warded in cold frames, the heat of the sun 
being sufficient. When the seedlings are a 
few inches high, or have formed two ‘‘ rough 
leaves,” as gardeners call those which suc- 














TOMATO PLANTS—HOW TO REMOVE THEM. 


primary roots originally formed. The plants, 
each having its root system at least doubled, 
will grow with increased vigor, and if light, 
heat and water are properly supplied, will be 
remarkably strong and stocky. Such plants 
when set out in the garden or field will be 
worth much more than those that have been 
left in a crowded seed-bed. Still better 


into three-inch pots, setting them well down 
as already mentioned. For a few plants in 
the family garden it will always pay to trans- 
plant to pots or some substitute for them. In 


| some parts of the West, where empty oyster 


At the far | 


ceed the seed-leaves, they must be trans- | 


planted. This is done not merely to prevent 
the plants from injury by being crowded in 
the seed-bed or seed-box, but to produce a 


more vigorous, and much better plant than is | 


possible if transplanting be omitted. Every 


| one who has grown tomatoes, must have no- 
ticed that when the stems come in contact 


with the soil, especially if shaded by the 
foliage, they throw out great numbers of 
smallroots. It is the readiness with which 
the plant forms roots that makes transplant- 
The plants are trans- 
planted into other beds, or if in boxes, to 
others filled with light and only moderately 
rich soil. The plant does not at any time 


cans cost nothing, these are used to hold the 
plants, the bark substitute for pots de- 
scribed last month on page 68, may be used 
to advantage. Some years ago Dr. A. Oemler, 
of Georgia, invented a box, which he found 
very useful. The box is 23*/, mches long, 
18 wide and 7 inches high. This is filled with 
soil and 20 plants transplanted into it, and 
placed inacold frame. At the time of plant- 
ing in the field, the soil is saturated with 
water, and when the excess has drained off, 
it is cut down, by the use of a bricklayer’s 
trowel, in squares. Removing the side of 
the box allows these blocks of soil, each con- 
taining a plant, to be removed and set in its 
place without any disturbance of its abun- 
dant roots. The engraving makes the whole 


| arrangement sufficiently plain. 


~~ De 

Mignmonette Seed in Court.—An 
English florist, named Reeves, purchased a 
quantity of Mignonette seed of Vilmorin, 


| Andrieux & Co., Paris, as the Large-flowered 


| Pyramidal variety. 


| 


| 


The plants were raised 
in pots, intended for market, over 13,000 of 
them, and the grower claimed that they all 
turned out to be an inferior kind, and the 
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' to feel towards the short-lived 
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whole stock worthless. The florist refused 
to pay the bill for the seeds, and was sued by 
the seedsmen. The case recently came up 
in London, the florist making a counter 
claim for damages. The jury in this case 
decided that the florist need not pay for his 
seeds, but that the seedsmen should compen- 
sate him for his loss by paying him $350. 
This decision will cause much surprise among 
our seed dealers, as it is contrary to those 
that have been made in the courts of this 
country, as well as in those of France. 
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The Spring Adonis. 





One great excellence of the hardy perennial 
flowers is their permanence. We are accus- 
tomed to look for their appearance 
each spring on the same spot they 
occupied last year; they seem to 
belong to the place and to the sea- 
son, and we have for them an at- 
tachment which it is not possible 


plants. If we were to look in its 
place and not find our clump of 
Spring Adonis, it would seem as if 
there was something wrong about . 
the season. This plant comes from 
the mountains of Europe, belongs 
to the large and varied crowfoot 
family, and is own cousin to the 
buttercups. Quite early in May its 
stems, bearing numerous finely cut 
leaves of a light, but lively green, 
push their way up to the light. In 
good soil these stems are a foot 
high, and each bears one large 
flower which is often four inches 
across. It is not constant in its 
number of petals; these vary from 
10 to 20, and give the flower a very 
luxuriant appearance. The color 
is yellow, not that flaunting, self- 
asserting yellow not rare among 
midsummer flowers, but a mild, 
somewhat delicate tint, becoming 
to one of the finest flowers of 
spring. While it will survive and 
be pleasing in a poor soil, it is only 
when it is planted in a rich border 
that it is seen in its full glory, and 
in the beauty of both flower and 
foliage, shows that it may justly 
bear the title of ‘‘Queen of the 
Buttercup tribe.” As its seeds are very slow 
to germinate, often remaining in the ground 
a year before the plant starts, it is best 
propagated by division of the roots. 





Substitates for Rain.—Hoeing, and 
the frequent stirring of the surface of the 
soil, are good substitutes for rain. Those 
parts of the garden that are most frequently 
cultivated show the best results. It is prob- 
able that corn, watermelons, tomatoes, Lima 
beans, and cabbage, and possibly other plants, 
if well started, in good, deep soil, may go 
through a two-months’ drouth without very 
serious damage. A deep, well-manured soil, 
suffers much less than a shallow soil. Sub- 
soiling and manure are to a certain extent 
substitutes for rain. Moisture comes from 
below. Underdraining is also a safeguard 
against drouth. The course of the drains in 
the garden can easily be marked in a dry sea- 
son, by the ranker growth of vegetation 
above them. Irrigation, in many parts of 
the North, will pay. The soil, if well pre- 








pared, could use, to good advantage, twice 
the quantity of water it receives from rains 
during the dry months of summer. 





Root Pruning. 
ee 

The root pruning of fruit trees is of 
service after they have been growing rapidly 
for several years. They may annually make 
an abundant growth of wood without bear- 
ing any fruit. Some young trees come into 
bearing early, and such have no need of root 
pruning, but they rather require a thinning 
of the fruit so that the tree may not injure 
its vitality by overbearing. Some pear trees, 
like the Bartlett, are dwarfed by excessive 
bearing in early life, and never recover. 





THE SPRING ADONIS (Adonis vernalis), 


Other varieties of the apple and pear that 
come late into bearing may have their roots 
pruned, and thus secure earlier fruit than 
would be possible without it. The trees 
should always be in vigorous condition to 
warrant the root pruning. The operation 
consists in digging a trench around the tree, 
a spade wide, cutting off all the roots that 
are met with, doing the pruning with a sharp 
spade, aided, when necessary, by the use of a 
knife. The trench is then to be filled, but 
not with the soil that was taken out, but 
with fresh pasture soil, or well-enriched soil 
from the surface of the orchard. The sev- 
éred roots will soon form numerous fibres 
in the new soil, and finding nourishment 
close at home, will not wander in search of 
it. It is a well-known fact that whatever 
threatens the life of a tree has a tendency to 
throw it into bearing. The shock caused by 
the removal of the roots usually has this effect, 
and the trees often bear the next year. The 
distance from the trunk at which the roots 
should be cut will depend somewhat upon the 








size of the tree and the object the pruner has 
in view. If the object be to dwarf the tree, 
it should be nearer the bole than when 
fruitfulness is desired. It is better to cut the 
roots not not more than one-third of the cir- 
cumference in a single season, as we gradu- 
ally reduce the top in grafting. Root prun- 
ing, as above described, is to be used with 
caution, and only as a medicine. 
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A Cheap and Convenient Hot-bed. 
BY PICKET. 
_> 

Hot-beds, with manure as the heating ma- 
terial, are often very unsatisfactory. Green- 
houses are costly. Window-boxes in the 
house are but little better than cold frames 
outside. The amateur finds it easy enough 
to obtain top heat, but bottom heat is the 
main requisite in the propagation of plants 
and germination of delicate seeds, and how 
to secure it is the puzzle. The market gar- 
deners at the West use fire hot-beds. I usea 
l.mp as a fruitful source of heat. The 
engraving herewith given shows the device. 

Procure a sash of the size the propagating 
house is to be. Make a box to fit the sash, 
12 inches deep in front, and 16 or 18 at back. 
Six inches above the bottom, put in a “false 
bottom.” Sheet-iron resting on cross-bars of 
wood is best, though half-inch boards will 
answer. On this place three or four inches 
of soil. A hole six or eight inches square is 
made in the bottom of the box, and below 
this is fitted a second box about 12 inches 
square, and with a door in front. Near the 
bottom of the door are three or four half-inch 
air-holes, fitted with a slide. A kerosene 
lamp is placed inside this box, air is admitted 
by moving the slide, and the heat passes up 
into the air chamber under the earth, and 
escapes through the small holes a, a, (one at 
each end of the box), with slides over them 
by which to regulate the escape of heat. 

Set the box in the warmest and sunniest 
place, put a thermometer inside, under the 
glass, and it is ready for use. Be careful not 
to set the box on fire by turning on too much 
heat. If desired, a portion of the heated air 
may be admitted into the upper chamber, 
under the sash, by placing asmall tube in one 
corner. This would only be necessary to 
protect the plants in frosty weather, and 
great caution must be exercised. This hot- 
bed is convenient, clean, and, with a little 
practice, most easily managed. 

For starting cuttings and delicate seeds, it 
can hardly be excelled. If the box is very 
large, two lamps may be necessary; but one 


























A SMALL HOT-BED. 


lamp will supply a great deal of heat. A 
small metal guard should be placed over the 
top of the chimney and a short distance 
above it, to distribute the heat and prevent 
burning the plants directly over the lamp. 
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Watering should be done with a very fine 
rose. A few holes may be made in the false 
bottom for the escape of surplus. It will do 
no harm in the air chambers. 

[This is a simplification of the old Walto- 
nian Propagating Case, in which a reservoir of 
water is heated by a lamp. No doubt this 
will be found useful on a small scale. Too 
much heed cannot be given to our corres- 
pondent’s caution about fire. Wood sub- 
jected for a long time to even a moderate heat 
will burn like tinder, and this, certainly, 
should be constantly kept in mind.—EDs.] 


———— 


Pear Culture—Selection of Soil and Site. 


BY A PRACTICAL GROWER. 
—f>—— 

A soil containing much vegetable matter 
is not a good one for the Pear, neither is one 
which will produce a rank growth, as more 
wood is produced than can be properly 
ripened. Such trees become diseased, or if 
they escape disease, seldom bear any fruit. 
A shaly, clayey (heavy), or very sandy soil 
is not at all suited to the growth of the pear. 
The soil best adapted to its growth is what 
is popularly known as ‘“‘ good corn ground.” 
Any ground which will yield a good crop of 
corn will, under favorable circumstances, 
produce fine pears. We prefer a clayey loam, 
one well underdrained, to any other, as pears 
on such soil will be more profitable as well as 
more permanent than on any other. We 
have seen very fine pear orchards on sandy 
land, but they have invariably proved to be 
short-lived. When vegetables or other hoed 
and cultivated crops are grown between the 
trees, on the sandy land, the trees get plenty 
of fertilizing matter and, consequently, grow 
finely, and in some cases bear fairly for sev- 
eral years. If such lands have a good sub- 
soil, the trees appreciate it, and it increases 
their years of usefulness and fruitfulness. 
No matter what the quality or kind of soil 
may be, it must be thoroughly drained. The 
first orchard of pears we set out, twenty years 
ago, was planted on a fine plot of ground be- 
tween the house and the road. This piece 
had produced good crops of vegetables and 
grains, and we had every reason to believe it 
would yield good pears. For two or three 
years they did very well, but then camea 
wet spring and summer, and the trees did 
not grow as they should. In the fall the 
orchard was thoroughly drained with tile 
drains, and the following year, and ever 
since, the orchard has produced regular 
crops of fine fruit. Any land which cannot 

be cultivated the day following a rain is not 
fit for pear trees until it has been properly 
underdrained. Tile drains, while they may 
cost a little more at first, will prove more 
durable and more satisfactory than any other. 

As to asite for the orchard, that depends 
very much on circumstances. Asa rule we 
do not like a southern exposure, as it is apt 
to cause the buds to start early in the spring, 
and, if alate frost should occur, the crop is 
liable to be seriously injured. In the Middle 
States, or other States in the same latitude, 
we would commend an eastern or even a 
south-eastern exposure. Where a western or 
northern exposure must be chosen, it is well 
to have wind breaks of evergreens. Many of 
our trees in such exposure, especially the 
dwarfs, have been destroyed, because they 
were not protected by evergreen screens. If 
the orchard is not protected in that way, a 
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few rows of grape vines (if not trimmed un- 
til the spring each year), will materially pro- 
tect the trees. 





How to Make Gravel Walks, 


BY L. D. 8NOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 
> 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the com- 
fort derived from having good, substantial 
walks leading from the house to the road and 
to the various outbuildings. The most sub- 
stantial walk is made of large flat stones, but 
in most portions of the country these are ex- 
pensive. Gravel and small round stones are 
obtainable for the asking or hauling in many 
localities. Next to wood, gravel should be 
the most common material used for walks. 
It is best to haul the gravel and deposit it 
near where it is needed, and before the trench 
is dug. Whether obtained from a lake, or 
stream, or at a gravel bank, the material 
should be screened before hauling, and all 





Fig. 1.—SECTION OF WALK. 


that will pass through a quarter-inch hole 
be rejected. Gravel on the beach or in the 
bank may look clean and free from dirt, but 
the operation of screening shows that ap- 
pearances are deceptive. 

A common walk or foot-path should be not 
less than three feet in width, and before ex- 


cavating, it should be laid out by a line or by | 


spading along the edges. For a permanent 
walk, the trench should be not less than 
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Fig. 2.—SIDE STONES IN WALK. 


twenty inches in depth. <A section of a walk 
is shown in fig. 1. The bottom is filled in 
with cobble-stones as large as two inches in 
diameter, or with broken slate or flat stone, 
as is most convenient, and at least eight 
inches of the top are covered with gravel. 
The utmost care must be exercised that earth 
does not become mixed with the gravel, or 
in a few years grass and weeds will grow up 
through the walk. To prevent this as much 





Fig. 3.—WALK WITH A TILE DRAIN. 


as possible, flat stones may be placed along 
the side of the trench, as in fig. 2. These 
form a nearly perfect barrier between the 
gravel and the bank. Frequently a walk 
must be laid through springy or water-soaked 
soil. In this case it will be advisable to lay a 


tile drain at the bottom of the trench, as 








shown in fig. 3, observing that it has a proper 
outlet at some convenient point. In a walk 
three feet wide, the middle should be two. 
inches higher than the sides. Unless the 
walk is built through a stiff sod, it is best to. 
remove a little.earth along the sides, and re- 
place with a ribbon of sod six or eight inches 
in width. Clip this edging as often as the 
grass obtains a length of four inches, and, 
when necessary, pass along the edge of the 
walk, and with a sharp spade remove any 
turf that has encroached upon the gravel. 
Should weeds or grass appear in the walk,. 
remove the gravel three or four inches in 
depth and extirpate the trespasser with an 
application of common salt, strong lye, or 
anything that will destroy plant life. 


Injury from Rabbits and Mice. 





A correspondent, ‘‘ J. B. A.,” Durham, Pa., 
writes us that he does not like the applica- 
tion of blood, so much used, especially at the 
West, for keeping off rabbits, as he thinks it® 
makes the trees all the more attractive to 
mice. Having had a young orchard de- 
stroyed some years ago, he replanted, and 
on the approach of winter, applied tar-water 
to the trunks. This was so successful that 
he has used it each year since. He makesa 
strong tar-water, and on a warm day paints 
the trunks with it from the ground as high 
as the rabbits can reach, even upon a heavy 
fall of snow. He does not state how ‘“‘strong” 
the tar-water should be, but that used 
medicinally, would probably answer. This 
is made with one quart of tar to four quarts 
of water, stirring well for some minutes 
and using the clear water after the tar has 
settled. Our readers will do well to ‘‘stick a 
pin” here, for reference next autumn. 

To anticipate the inquiries as to what shall 
be done when the damage is discovered, we 
would say that the treatment will depend 
upon the extent and character of the injury. 
Frequently a good share of the outer layer 


| of new wood, the ‘“sap-wood,” is not re- 
| moved, and sometimes a portion of the inner 


| bark will be left. 


| be washed away. 


| so retentive of moisture. 





If such a wound can be 
kept moist, it will often heal over with sur- 
prising rapidity. If the wound is close to the 
ground, covering it with earth will answer. 
The earth should be drawn up to form a 
broad mound that will not readily dry out or 
Where the injury is too 
high for this, make a plaster of clay and 
cow-dung—the last being used, because it is 
These should be 
well beaten together with sufficient water to 
form a mass like stiff mortar. Surround the 
trunk with a thick mass of this, letting it 
extend well above and below the wound, and 
bind over it a piece of old bagging or other 
coarse fabric. In a dry time this should be 
moistoned occasionally. When the injury 
is so thorough that all the sap-wood is re- 
moved, and there is nothing to connect the 
bark below the wound with that above it, the 
only remedy is to bridge over the space with 
cions of the same kind. These are cut sloping 
at each end, and the ends inserted, one under 
the bark below, and the other under that 
above the injured place, openings to receive 
them being made by means of a chisel. 
Where many trees are injured and there is 
not time or the skill to do the work, it may 
be cheaper to replace the injured trees by 
new ones, and take hetter care of the 
orchard hereafter. 
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Cupboard Under Chimney. 


A cupboard which is intended to answer the 
sam/ purpose as the one described by Mrs. Busy- 
hand, is made under the chimney instead of beside 
it, but can only be built when the chimney does 
not extend down to the cellar. 

Such a cupboard does not take up any available 
room. It might be made with shelves, all the way 
down, instead of with drawers and shelves, but I 



















































































CUPBOARD FOR DRAWERS UNDER CHIMNEY, 


find the drawers convenient, and well worth the lit- 
tle extra expense. Ours is made of pine boards, 
nicely joined, and oiled to match the rest of the 
woodwork in the kitchen. By i. Ms. 


$$ 


Good Lights. 


A very good chimney cleaner can be made, 
by attaching a bit of sponge to a small stick. If 
the chimney is not much soiled, simply breathing 
into it, and passing the sponge up and down, is 
often quite sufficient; butif badly smoked, dip the 
sponge in warm soap-suds, and dry the chimney on 
a clean cloth which will not leave lint on the glass. 
The holes about the burner should be kept open, 
to admit air, and entirely free from dust and 
grease. The wick should be trimmed very evenly. 

Fi]l all lamps in the morning, and never near an- 
other lamp, or fire. 
there are small children in the family. Shaded 
lamps are best for all eyes, and to some a positive 
necessity. Nothing, except good nature, renders 
the home more attractive, at this season, than good 
lights. It is useless, as well as unreasonable, to 
expect children to look back with pleasure to a 
home dark and gloomy in the evenings. The guest, 
too, retains a cheerful recollection of a well-lighted 
house, for in some inexplicable way pleasant even- 
ings seem to linger longer in the memory than even 
happy days. Even the passer-by feels the attrac- 
tion of good lights, for the cheery flame of your 
lamp throws. a hospitable light across the way. 





Hanging lamps are best where | 
| and wholesome article of diet. 
| the oat crop is very largely a money crop, sold in 


Seasonable Health Hints, 
BY NELLIE BURNS. 
ae 

There is no period of the year when children 
suffer from so many complaints as in the winter. 
It is first colds and coughs, which may be followed 
by sore throat, croup, and many other diseases even 
more dangerous. Judging from the sickness 
among them, one would almost suppose cold 
weather to be prejudicial to the health of children. 
Much of this sickness arises from exposure with- 
out sufficient protection from the cold. In very 
many instances, there is far too much thought 
given to outward appearance, while the undercloth- 
ing is scant and of poor material. Children are 
often made to suffer great discomfort, and health 
is seriously impaired, in consequence of this false 
pride. It is too late in the season now to give ad- 
vice in regard to winter clothing, but one or two 
simple suggestions may yet be of help. A small 
article of underwear which we have found invalu- 
able in our family, is a home-made 

Chest Protector. 

Take a piece of heavy flannel, cut it in the shape 
of a shirt bosom, about ten inches wide, and long 
enough to extend from the throat to the waist. At 
the top, cut it in the shape of a bib, allowing the 
ends to extend around the neck, and button at 
the back. To hold it in position, sew a band on 
one of the lower corners, which must extend 
around the waist and fasten at the other corner. 
The protector can be made double or of several 
thicknesses, if desired, and lined with print or any 
cotton material; but the flannel should be worn 
next to the body. This gives good protection to 
the chest and throat, and is particularly valuable to 
boys and men to make an extra thickness at the 
opening of the coat and vest. Another small ar- 
ticle of value for the comfort it gives, is a 

Toe Protector. 

This should be made of soft flannel—small scraps 
will answer the purpose. Cut the form from a 
stocking foot, and allow it to extend two inches 
or more above the toes. The seams should be 
small] and made at the sides and end. Theseare to 
be worn under the stockings. Such little articles 
are inexpensive and easily made, and they add 
much to the comfort of children. 

[Those whose lungs are sensitive to sudden 
changes, are aware of the great comfort to be de- 
rived from the wearing of a chest protector. Sim- 
ilar affairs made of a kind of lt are sold at the 
drug stores. Some of them profess to be medi- 
cated. So they are, in one sense. Heat and cold 
are treated of in the books as remedial agents, and 
these protectors, so far as they keep in the heat, 
are ‘‘ medicated.’? We would add to our corres- 
pondent’s useful suggestions, the wearing of wrist- 
lets on very cold days. They may be knit at home 
or be bought at the stores, and the comfort they 
bring is out of all proportion to their small cost. 
These little matters add greatly to the comfort as 
well as the health of old and young alike.—Ebs. ] 





A Good Word For Oatmeal. 
 <e 

The oat crop, which is so prominent in our farm- 
ing, is rarely utilized for farmer’s tables. In a 
somewhat long acquaintance in the rural districts, 
we do not remember ever to have met with oatmeal 
cooked in any form. This diet is a favorite at the 
breakfast table in our cities, in the form of mush, 
and, eaten with sugar and milk, is an appetizing 
But upon the farm, 


| the nearest market or at the railway station. If 


used upon the farm it goes to the horse without 
grinding, or, if ground, as provender for the pigs. 
Almost everywhere we meet with corn products 
upon the table, Indian bread,the convenient johnny- 
cake, hasty pudding, samp, hominy, corn bread, 
and that finest of all summer dishes, succotash 
—the sweet corn mingled with the savory juices of 
the bean. The wheat plant is well represented, 
in bread and other forms of cooking, though it has 
ceased to be a product of many northern farms. 
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In all the region otene rye nae flea ‘the neal of 


wheat, rye bread is a staple article of diet. Baked 
beans are about as popular as ever, in the rural 
districts, and are likely to hold their own with the 
coming generations. But oatmeal is ignored as a 
food fit for men. Among the people who use it, 
and in the analysis of the chemist, it stands con- 
fessed as one of the most nutritious and economi- 
cal foods that can be used. The Scotch people 
are living examples of what oatmeal will do to make 
an athletic race with plenty of brain, bone, and 
muscle. The Scotchman’s average daily ration is 


2% lbs. of oatmeal and a pint of milk. On this he 
thrives and performs the labor of the farm. Analy- 
sis shows that oatmeal is very rich in nitrogenous 
matter, and comes much nearer wheat flour in nu- 
tritive value, than is generally supposed. The fol- 
lowing table shows their comparative value. 

—. 

12.16. 


Wheat flour. 
Nitrogenous matter .- 10.8 
Carbo- a we 
Fatty matter.. 
Saline matter . 
Mineral matter. . ine ay crak tee 
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There can be no doubt that oatmeal cooked in 
its various forms might be added to the list of our 
dishes in the farming districts with great advan- 





| tage. It is one of the best sustainers of muscle in 


the list of human foods. 
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A Convenient and Ornamental Wood-box. 
= 

Enclosed I send you a sketch of a wood-box 
which I have found very convenient. It may be 
made of any size and of any wood to correspond 
with the finish of parlor, sitting-room, or kitchen. 
It saves much litter, and dirt—and shavings, kind- 
lings, and large wood have each their place and 
each can be reached without touching the others; 
the two former also without stooping. The box 
stands on casters with a handle at each end and , 
can be readily moved. The length is 31 inches, 
width 17 inches, hight 40 inches without includ- 
ing the ornamental top. The lowest box is 


A CONVENIENT WOOD-BOX. 


for large wood. The width is 17 in., hight 19 in., 
with a door 10 inches wide. The middle box 
is for kindling. The width is 10 in., hight 13 in., 
with a door 8 inches wide. The top box is for 
shavings or paper. The width is 6 in., hight 8 in., 
with a door 6 inches wide. Short pieces of small 
chain are fastened to each door at one end to hold 
it at a convenient angle when open; when they 
close, the chains drop into the box out of sight. 
The hinges and handles may be of ornamental 
brass or as plain as desired. The top is a con- 
venient place for holding any useful article or 
ornament. Wma. H. ANDERSON. 
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Holder for Brooms. 
a 

Every house-keeper knows that it is ruin to a good 
broom to stand it on the floor, brush-end down, and 
that it is equally hard on the wall to stand the 
broom so that the brush, fresh from contact with 
the dusty floor, is leaned against it. But even if 
the broom is provided with a string at the top of 
the handle, the servant is usually in too great a 
hurry, or too careless 
to hang it up, and 
prefers to stand it up 
against the. wall in 





ready to tumble down 
at the least jar. A 
holder like the one il- 
lustrated in figs. 1 and 
2, will therefore be 
found a very useful lit- 
tle contrivance. To 
make one, cut a small 
piece of board into 
the shape given in fig. 
2, and fasten it to the 
wall by two screws 
through the back. It 
is quite as easy to 
place the broom in 
the holder as to stand 
it on the floor, and a 
few such holders, 
placed in the kitchen, on the back porch, and in 
other places through the house where brooms are 
kept, will be found very convenient. If space will 
admit, it is desirable to have a small closet open- 
ing out of the hall, where all the brooms, dust- 
brushes, pans and dusters used in sweeping and 
cleaning the front rooms of the house can be kept, 
and a similar closet opening from the upper hall, 
where everything needed for the upper floor has its 
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A BROOM HOLDER. 


place. It is much moreconvenient than to carry 
the broom, pan and brush from a kitchen closet 
every time they are needed. D. W. 8. 
a ol 
Small Economies. 
—_— 


It is economy to provide small butter dishes for 
each individual at table. In this case no butter is 
wasted by melting on the hot plate, or by mixing 
with the crumbs or other food upon the plate. 
Among people who do not put their knives in their 
mouths, the portions left upon these little plates 
are uninjured, and may still serve as food. Every 
particle of good butter should be carefully scraped 
up and saved for shortening, or frying, or for 
greasing baking pans. 


such a way that it is | 


Rub corn-meal over very greasy plates, and give 


it to the chickens. This is a help alike to the 
¢chickens and to the dish-washer. 

Sprinkle salt immediately over any spot where 
something has boiled over on the stove, and the 
place may be more easily cleaned. This also coun- 
teracts the bad odor. 

Pins disappear very mysteriously in most fam- 
ilies—very much faster in those where the buttons 
are not promptly sewed on when needed. It is 
certainly wise economy to take the “stitch in 
time,” and to finish all garments before they are 
worn. Plenty of convenient pin-cushions in ahouse 
are a help toward economy. If no cushion is at 


hand, a pin picked up is laid down on the window- | 


sill, or stuck upon the dress—to fall out, perhaps, 
into the next batch of bread kneaded. Each child 
should be taught to pick up every pin it sees 
dropped, and to put it in a proper place. 


It is a good plan to have only a few needles of a 
size upon the family needle-book, and not to allow | 


children to help themselves. Do not refuse a nee- 
dle to a child who wishes to use it, but keep track 
of it, and require it to be returned in good order, 
and placed where it belongs. Teach the child never 
to stick the needle upon the clothing, but, if obliged 
to lay it down, to place it npon the work, or 
upon its needle-book or cushion. A common, 
much-used pin-cushion is not a good place for nee- 
dies. A leaf of flannel or fine woolen cloth is 
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better. They are more hopelessly and dangerously 


| lost by sticking them upon the dress or apron, so 








that they drop out after awhile, as one goes about. 
Careful housekeepers save every scrap of cloth 
and paper—to sell, if for no other purpose. They 
use only the rumpled, soiled papers for kindling 
fires, and small scraps even then. The wrappers 
that come on magazines and papers are saved for 
scribbling, for ciphering, or for wrappers again 
when turned the other side out. Put the clean 
wrappings of dry goods bundles away for use. 
A rag-bag is a necessity, hung by a strong strap 
in some convenient place, and a few smaller, and 
possibly ornamental, scrap- 
bags in other parts of the 
house, help toward econo- 
my. Every sewing machine 
needs one. Do not put into 
the rag-bag good, strong 
patches, though small, such 
as you will need for patch- 
ing clothing, or may use for 
stocking heels or mitten 
patches. These should have 
a separate place. All long 
strips and pieces suitable, 
should go in with the carpet 
rags. The tiniest scraps of 
woolen cloth are valuable 
forrugs. Every bit of silk 
or velvet should be saved by itself. Some one may 
be glad to make a silk bed-quilt or sofa-cushions 





| of them, and they often prove great treasures 








| lower edge of the fan. 


for button-covers or for making fancy articles. 








Fan Cover for Flower Pot. 
——>—— 

A green, thrifty, growing plant, even in a com- 
mon pot, is in itself an ornament to any room, but 
some kind of a cover to put on over the plain pot, 
is often an addition that does much to increase its 
beauty. Very pretty covers can be made out of 
the Japanese fans which can be so cheaply bought. 
Remove the fastening which holds the sticks to- 
gether at the bottom, and cut them off close to the 
Make two holes in the 
sticks at each side of the fan, one an inch from the 
upper edge, and the other the same distance from 





Fig. 1.—cOVER FOR FLOWER POT, 


the lower. Run a fine thread through each fold of 
the fan at the top and bottom, and fasten at each 
end after drawing it up to the right size to fit 
around the pot it is to cover. If very fine thread is 
used, and small stitches taken, they will show but 
little. Puta coarser thread through the holes in 

z= the sticks, and 
fasten the cover 
on the pot by put- 


ting the thread 
through the op- 


posite holes and 
tying it. It is well 
to select the fan 
with some regard 
to the color of 
the flowers of the 
plants it is to be 
near. For the cov- 
er of a pot hold- 
ing a geranium 
with bright scar- 
let flowers, a fan 
with a gray ground, covered with figures in which 
black, blue and gilt predominate, would look best, 
but fora rose geranium or an ivy,a bright colored fan 
could be used with good effect. Mrs. BUSYHAND. 





Fig, 2.—POT WITH COVER. 
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Home-Made Trellisses for Vines, 


Small trellisses for supporting vines growing in 
pots, can be bought in a great variety of shapes 
and styles, but those that will answer the purpose 
quite as well, can be made at home with little 
trouble and at a very trifling expense. The form 
illustrated by fig. 1 is very easily made. Take two 
pieces of thin wood, fig. 2, an inch wide, and six. 
teen inches long, round off the top and sharpen the 
lower edges; with a gimlet make small holes 
an inch and a quarter apart, and rub them smooth 
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SOME FORMS OF CHEAP TRELLISES, 


with a piece of sand paper or a knife. Next -take 
a piece of twine and thread it back and forth 
through the holes; fasten each end of the twine 
by tying in it a neat knot just large enough not to 
slip through the holes. After the trellis is drawn 
into the right shape, thrust it into a pot filled with 
earth to hold it at the right angle, and give it a 
coat of stiff varnish. When that is dry, add a coat 
of green paint. The trellis will be almost as firm, 
and last quite as well asif made altogether of wood. 
The trellis shown in figure 3, is made by cutting 
square notches an inch and a half apart in a piece 
of wood twenty inches long, half an inch thick, 
and three quarters of an inch wide. The supports 
are of medium sized wire put on as illustrated, and 
held firmly in place, by binding once around the 
stick where the notches are cut out. After the 
wire is on, it is all painted green. Figure 4 is 
made in the same way, but the wire is put onin a 
different shape. Instead of green the trellis may 
be painted a dark brown, or a light yellowish 
gray or brown, to look like cane or rattan. The 
sizes given are for trellisses to be used in ordi- 
nary sized pots, and they can be made smaller 
or larger to suit the plant for which they are used. 
—_—s— 


Some Good, Cheap Recipes. 
> 


CENTENNIAL Murrins.—Take 1 qt. of flour, 1 
small tablespoonful of lard, salt and yeast pow- 
ders (use the last, according to the directions for 
one quart of flour. Some take more, some less). 
Mix the flour, salt, yeast powders and lard; take 
about a pint of water (milk is better if you have it), 
and mix dough as stiff as you can stir it. Have 
your gem pans “‘sizzing’’ hot, put in the batter, 
and bake in a hotoven. The muffins are improved 
by the addition of eggs and milk, but are good 
made as above. 

BATTER CAKES WitTHouT EcGs.—Take one small 
saucer full of oatmeal porridge (or mush) and 1 qt.of 
flour ; mix as for other batter cakes, with the addi- 


| tion of one tablespoonful of molasses, and about 


a teaspoonful of lard ; bake brown. 
JacKy CAKES.—Take seven tablespoonfuls of 


| corn meal, sifted, put in salt and a teaspoonful of 





lard ; scald with boiling water ; mix with half a tea- 
cupful of milk, till the batter is thin enough to drop 
from a spoon ; fry in boiling hot lard, just as you 
do fritters. Fry brown, dropping the batter from 
the spoon. Mrs. J. J. R. 





Old Bread as Good as New.—Dip thick slices 
or square pieces of old breadquickly into cold water, 
put them in a hot oven, and thoroughly heat 
through. Cold gems and cold biscuit should not be 
wet. A quick and thorough warming with a dry- 


ing makes the old bread very tender and fresh. 
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The Furs We Wear. 


ae 

Do our lady readers ever stop to think where 
the warm furs come from which have kept them 
so comfortable during the cold winter days? 

Seal skin is a favorite, and very beautiful fur, 
of which muffs, caps, coats, and wraps of vari- 
ous kinds are made. The home of the seais is 
in the colder regions, their native element is the 
*water, though they often may be seen lying on 
fields of ice (fig. 1), so abundant in the regions 


‘where they live. Their bodies are long and taper- 
ing, with the head shaped somewhat like that of a 
dog. Seals have webbed feet, the hind ones turn- 
ing backward, and are able to propel themselves 
through the water with great rapidity and grace. 
Their skins are very valuable, but have to go 
through much preparation before the fur has the 
rich color and fine velvet appearance seen in gar- 
ments. After the skin is taken from the animal, it 
is thoroughly cleansed from the oily substance 
with which itis filled. The long, coarse hairs are 
plucked out, leaving only the soft under fur, which 
is dyed a beautiful shade of dark brown, and made 
into different articles of dress. 

Another fur, much in use, though far less valu- 
able, is furnished by the Hare and Rabbit. Their 
long ears are exccedingly sensitive, and can detect 
sounds of danger from a great distance. The fur 
is gray, or gray and white, and often pure white, 
soft, silky, and very pretty. Rabbit fur is now 
largely used for the lining of garments, the more 
expensive kinds being reserved for the trimming. 
During the reign of Henry the Eighth, it was quite 
the fashion among nobility. 

The Chinehilla (fig. 2), a beautiful little animal 
of South America. somewhat resembles the rabbit. 
Its home is beneath rocks, or in holes in the earth. 
The chinchilla fur is a mixture of gray and white, 
beautifully silky, and long. Those most highly 
prized for their skins are found in the Andes. 

The Sable fur is of a rich dark brown color, and 
remarkably fine and soft. The animal is about 
eighteen inches in length, having, on the throat and 
sides of the neck, small spots of yellow shade. The 
legs, feet, and even the soles of the feet, are cov- 
ered with fur. The most valuable of these animals 
are found in Siberia, and the Hudson Bay Territory. 
‘They are much sought for by hunters, but very 
difficult to capture. When injured, they sometimes 
ruin their skins. To avoid this, they are often 
chased to their burrows, or holes, and a net is 
spread over the opening, in which they are caught. 
The Ermine is similar in shape and habits to the 
weasel. In the summer their color is a red shade 
of brown, but during the winter, in the colder re- 
gions, it becomes pure white, except the tip of the 
tail, which remains black at all times. This is a 
fur which may be said to belong to royalty, for of it 
the robes of kings and queens are made, or of some 
costly fabric trimmed with it. The skins are 





small, and the black spots seen on the garment are 
the black tips of the tails, which show that many 
skins are required for the manufacture of even a 
small-sized robe. These are a few of the many 
creatures that furnish us with soft, warm clothing, 
and contribute so largely to our comfort in winter. 


<> 


The Government of Children. 


<— 





All who have had much to do with children have 
discovered a great difference in their dispositions. 





Fig. 1.—THE SEAL.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| Some, teachers and others, suy:pose that this is due 
mostly to a difference in home management. Dis- 
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positions are very greatly modified by education, 
but the fact remains that in the same family one 
often sees a variety of temperament, or natural 
character. Often the parents are more to blame 
than the children when the latter seem to be in- 
tractable and peevish or sullen. There is either too 
much government, or it is fitful and uncertain. 
Over government and unsteady government are 
almost as bad as no government at all. A child 
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| their own rights. 
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that children should be sure of the love and sym- 
pathy of their parents, and not have reason to sup- 
pose that a mere whim or selfish motive leads the 
parent to interfere with their play, or require what is 
distasteful to the children. If care is used, it will 
very seldom be necessary to follow a request by a 
positive command. One reason for using requests | 
when they can be made effective in maintaining 
proper control, is the example it gives children 
in their intercourse with each other. Much of their 
trouble comes from the ordering about of the 
younger by the elder ones. They sometimes catch 
such manners from*their playmates, even when the 
home atmosphere is quite different. It is not to be 


| expected that a family of children can be brought 


up without some quarrels among themselves, if the 
children are energetic and disposed to maintain 
Children should be taught, both 
by precept and example, to show an accommodating 
spirit toward others, and to deny themselves for 
the sake of others. If their little requests for help 
about their playthings and sports are met with a 


| sympathizing spirit, and with the best help that pa- 





rents can afford to give, this is one of the best les- 
sons in home training, or character building. But 
this is not enough: they must also be trained to 
help others, and to wait upon themselves. 

One reason for using a tone of command as little 
as possible, is because commanding easily runs into 
severity, and gentle measures are almost always 
best. It is rot enough that your tone of command 
produces instant obedience. This may be bought 
at too high a price. Mothers who use a tone of 
command too much are apt to become scolds; but 
this is not always the case, and commands may be 
very quiet and gentle. If parents are careful to be 
reasonable in their requirements and denials, and 
to be consistent and steady in their discipline, chil- 
dren svon learn to feel confidence in their decisions, 
and usually accept them without contest ; this not 
because they have been “‘ conquered,”’ or had their 
wills broken, but because they learn to feel that 
father, or mother, knows best. Difference of natur- 
al disposition here shows itself; those with large 
veneration and conscientiousness being more re- 
spectful and obedient. Parents who interest them- 
selves in their children’s plays, and sometimes play 
with them, are more cheerfully obeyed than those 
who hold themselves aloof. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
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Fig. 2.—THE CHINCHILLA.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| constantly commanded and governed by fear of 


penalties, for every petty misbehavior, cannot 
maintain that frame of mind so essential to the best 
development of character; and if the same act is 
sometimes severely punished and sometimes passed 
without rebuke, resentment is pretty sure to follow 
the penalty, and a sense of injustice makes the 
punishment, on the whole, an injury. Parents 
should be sparing of their commands, using advice 
or requests instead, as far as possible, interfering 
with a child’s natural inclinations only for good 
reason. We do not say this from a belief that ‘‘a!l 
children are naturally good,’ and that it is better 
they should have their own way. But it is best 


‘corn. 





pose I care about your dolly things 2” said a moth- 
er, the other day. The little girl to whom she spoke 
shows no great fondness for her mother, but carries 
her little confidences to more sympathetic ears. 

A Corn on the Sole of the Foot.—“Sub- 
scriber,”” Mount Vernon, N. Y. Corns, wherever 
they occur, are generally due to unequal pressuro, 
or to the rubbing of the spot by the shoe or boot. 
As arule, if the cause is removed, a cure will be 
made. Use an in-sole of leather, or of pasteboard, 
cutting in it a hole large enough to receive the 
If the sole is thick enough to prevent all 
pressure upon the corn, it will probably get well. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
i 

Last month I asked you in order to learn some- 
thing about plants and the way they grow, to sow 
some beans and corn, a sort of instructive ‘‘suc- 
cotash,’’ as it were. We can now enlarge our plan- 
tation, and put in afew peas and some grains of 
wheat and of buckwheat. Let us take another look 
at our beans, and it will be well to turn to last 
month’s Talk and look at the engravings there 
given, unless you have what is better, the plants 
themselves. When we learn about new things, 
we must become familiar with the names they bear. 

The Embryo of the Seed. 

Every seed, large or small, has within it the future 
plant, which is ealled the embryo. In some seeds 
this is very small and has but little resemblance to 
a plant, while in the bean, it fills the whole seed. 
Ifyou soak a bean in water until you can readily 
remove the skin, orseed coat, you can then examine 
the embryo. You will notice in the first place, 

The Radicle, or Little Stem 
bent up to take but little room. In germination, by 
which is meant the starting 
of the embryo into growth, 
one of the first things that 
takes place is for this radicle 
to turn its point, or end, 
downwards, and it begins to 
grow in two directions. In 
growing longer it lifts one 
part of the embryo above 
the surface of the soil, and 
pushes its lower end in the 


other direction and away 
from the light. There is 





one strange thing about the 
radicle: it makes no differ- 
ence how the seed is placed, 
whether on its side, or 
with the radicle pointing directly upwards, it 
will, as soon asit gets long enough, turn its point 
downward and continue to grow in that direction. 
You willask why? I must answer that I cannot 
tell. No one knows, any more than they know why 
young ducks take to water. About many things 
we are obliged to answer, ‘‘ the Creator made them 
so.”” The radicle turns down in obedience to a 
law, as general and as fixed as that which causes 
the Transit of Venus. Another thing about the 
radicle you will notice, it is a stem, and not a root, 
as some think, but in a very short time roots grow 
fromit. Attached tothe upper end of the radicle are 
The Seed Leaves, 
which in the bean are pushed above the soil. When 
your peas come up, you will notice that the seed- 
leaves do not come to the surface, but remain in the 
soil. The proper name for these seed-leaves is 
cotyledons, pronounced with the accent on thee. 
This long word comes from the Greek word for 
cup, or cavity, as in some seeds they are concave. 
The seed-leaves have this name whether they are 
thick and fleshy, as in the bean, or thin and more 
like other leaves, as in the buckwheat. Between 
the cotyledons are the first regular leaves (the 
“rough leaves’? the gardeners call them,) of the 
bean, very small and folded over on one another to 
form a little bud. This bud is called 
The Plumule 

and is very plain in the bean, while in some other 
seeds it is only a mere point, or does not appear 
until the seed has germinated. It was stated last 
month that in its early growth the bean-plant was 
fed upon the material contained in the cotyledons. 
These, at first, are very plump and full, but when 


Fig. 1.—SECTION OF 
BUCKWHEAT. 
( Enlarged.) 








the plant has made some growth, they become 
much shrivelled, as shown last month in fig. 3. All 
embryos do not have this food for the young plant 
stored in their seed-leaves, but the embryo is sur- 
rounded by the material upon which it is to feed. 
I asked you to sow some buckwheat in order that 
you might examine a seed of this kind. If you 
soak some buckwheat in warm water, and cut a 
grain lengthwise, it will appear as in fig. 1, which is 
much enlarged. You there see the embryo doubled 
up, its radicle pointing upwards, and its two coty- 
ledons bent around. This embryo is surrounded 
by the material upon which it is to feed, the very 
flour that you like so well in buckwheat cakes. 
This food placed outside of the embryo is called 


The Albumen of the Seed, 
whether it is floury, as in the buckwheat, or hard 
and oily as in the nutmeg. You see that there are 
two kinds of seeds, those with albumen and those 
without, or albuminous and exalbuminous seeds. 
Now let us take a look at our corn. Here we have 
a large quantity of albumen, at the bottom of which 
is the embryo—that soft part of the kernel, com- 
monly called the “chit.” 
In the first starting 
into growth your corn 
will appear as in fig. 2. 
The radicle pushing 
downward, and _ its 
plumule ready to grow 
upward. In fig. 3, these 
are seen plainer. You 
will of course look for 
the cotyledons, and find- 
ing nothing like those 
seen in the bean and 
buckwheat, may be puz- 
zled at first and think 
that corn has none. By 
soaking the corn and 
working patiently, you 
May remove a small 
portion of the kernel. 
The lower point of this 
is the radicle,that which 
points upwards is the 
plumule, while the very 
thick cotyledon is en- 
wrapped around them. 
Observe that in the corn 
there is but ove cotyle- 
don or seed-leaf, while 
in the other seeds we 
have mentioned there 
aretwo. This is a very 
important difference, 
which begins in the 
embryo and is continued 
in the other parts of the 









plant. This difference 
divides our flowering 


plants in two great 
classes, those with two 
seed-leaves and those 
with one. It is well for 
you to learn the names 
of these important 
classes. They are the 
Monocotyledonous and 
Dicotyledonous Vlants 
The plants with one 
seed-leaf are monocotyle- 
donous, and those with 
two seed-leaves are di- 
cotyledonous, These are 
the longest names that 
I shall ask you to learn, 
so I hope you will try 
and master them, and 
at the same time understand what they mean. 
Figure 4 shows the corn after it has made its ap- 
pearance above ground. Its plumule you will ob- 
serve, consists of several leaves, one within an- 
other ; these will expand as the stem increases in 
length. The radicle, you see, has produced many 
small roots, and the plant is now able to collect its 
own food from the soil. THE DocToR. 


Figs. 2, 3, 4.— 
GERMINATING CORN. 
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Gardening in West Africa. 


When a native of West Africa wishes to make g. 
garden, he goes into the forest about the middle of 
the dry season (July), and having selected a spot, 
cuts down the trees and bushes. Many of the 
trees are large, especially near the ground, where 
they spread out in great buttresses, which extend 
several feet beyond the trunk proper. The gay- 
dener cuts his trees off from ten to twenty-tive 
feet above ground. To accomplish this he forms a 
hoop or ring of a tough vine. This ring encircles 
the tree, room being left for the axe-man’s body. 
Once inside the hoop, the man places it just above 
his hips, and with his feet firmly braced against 
the body of the tree, gives the vine a little hitch 
upwards ; he then Jeans back on the hoop while he 
moves his feet to the point where the axe is to be 
used. So expert are these people, that they seem 
to walk up the trees with the facility of apes. 
The trees lie just as they fall (the tropical sun and 
the heated earth drying them rapidly,) until noises 
in the sky give indication of approaching rains. 
These nvises resemble the rumbling of distant 
thunder, or the clanking of chains, and some are 
quite indescribable. When the negroes hear these 
noises, they say ‘‘ the rain speaks.’? They set fire 
to the brush-wood, burning all except the largest 
trunks. The sun is obscured by the smoke, and at 
night the sky is lurid from the light of so many 
fires. The blackened stumps and ash-covered 
ground present a picture of utter desolation. 

The work of the men is now done, and henceforth 
the women take possession. About the last of 
September rain begins to fall; at first in light 


showers, and then in drenching floods. The 
women hastento put inthe seeds. Each has a cut- 
lass and a long wood knife, and a basket. The 


principal crops, stated in the order of their impor- 
tance, are plantains, cassava (manioc), ground-nuts, 
and sugar-cane, with a very few pepper’ of the hot- 
test kind, squashes, and small African tomatoes. 
The Pangwes, a large cannibal tribe, plant corn of a 
very poor quality. The ground is not plowed, 
spaded cr hoed. A small hole is made with the 
knife, and the seed or plant is pushed in. The 
ashes left from the burning of the brush, are the 
only fertilizers, and no after cultivation is given 
except to cut down the weeds and bushes. 
Plantains are a large coarse kind of banana, 
They are propagated from suckers, or young 
shoots, that grow out of the parent stalk near the 
ground. Each stalk bears one bunch only and 
then dies, but in the meantime other stalks have 
come up around the first, and in their turn bear 
fruit and give way to others.’ More than thirty 
varieties are known to the natives. Plantains are 
very generally used for food by European residents, 
and are the staple article of food among the ne- 
groes of the equatorial regions. Cassava is a tall, 
bush-like plant, in appearance a little like our 
alder. The root onlyis used. The stalk is jointed. 
In planting, the stalk is broken in lengths of two 
or three joints each, and placed in the ground. 
The roots, which are fit for use in one or two years, 
according to the richness of the soil, are much 
larger than a sweet potato. They have black 
skins and a white inside, a fibrous core running 
through the middle. These roots contain a poison- 
ous juice, which is removed by long soaking in 
water. They are then made into a coarse meal 
called ‘‘farina,’’ or into the sour, indigestible 
bread of the country, called Eguma. This eguma 
has a very disagreeable smel], and an equally bad 
taste. Cassava is not eaten by white men. Sugar- 
cane grows well, and might be cultivated largely. 
Maize will grow, but not well. The excessive 
beat and moisture obstruct the formation of 
grain. The only kind I have seen is a small sort. 
The gardens are small, usually from one to four 
or five acres in extent, and are surrounded by 
dense forests. They are generally some distance 
from the villages, often two or three miles. At the 
end of two years the garden fails in fertility, and a 
new one is made, while the old one is allowed to 
grow up with bushes and trees again.—Joseprn H. 
READING, Gaboon, 8. Guinea, West Africa. 
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Easter Eggs. 
———* 

Easter comes very early indeed this year: upon 
the 25th of March, which is almost as early as it 
ean ever be, and before Jong, children will begin 
to think about preparing what in old times used 
to be called paas eggs. 
for the egg colorers of a neighborhood to hold a 
sort of ‘‘bee,’? and unite in the production of the 
dyes, thus saving time and money. 

The exchange of eggs between friends, as a to- 
ken of love or friendship, is a very ancient custom, 
dating back almost to the flood, for it is a symbol 
of the ark, as well as of the resurrection, which is 
the reason that we present them at Easter. It is 
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It is a good plan, too, | 


moreover a very universal custom prevailing among | 


different nations and religions. The Jews placed 
eggs on their Passover tables, the Druids used 
them in their ceremonies, and the Persians fre- 
quently give them as New Year’s gifts. If you 
should happen to be in Russia this month, a Rus- 
sian would greet you on Easter morning with 
“Christ is risen,’? and offer you an Easter egg,— 
and stranger still, if you were in the far East, a 
Mohammedan would do the same. At city con- 
fectioners, fancy sugar eggs—some of them of 
enormous size, and containing panoramas of land- 
scapes and figures, or else filled with bon-bons,— 
may be had at all prices; but appropriate home- 
made ones are worth twice as much. ‘ 

To dye eggs, onion skins put in the water in 
which they are boiled will make them a bright yel- 
low; or, if left longer in the solution, a rich brown. 
Log-wood or violet ink,givesa royal purple. Cochin- 
eal, pick and crimson; and many pieces of chintz, or 
bright ribbon that fade easily, if sewed tightly 
round the eggs, will color them nicely in figures, 
stripes, or dots. Another way is to dip the egg 
into hot water, and then write a name or motto on 
the shell with tallow. It is then boiled in the solu- 
tion of dye-wood, when the inscription will appear 
in white, upon a colored ground. 

Those who are skillful with pencil and paint- 
brush can present their friends with really exquisite 
souvenirs, by ornamenting eggs with flowers and 
butterflies, or appropriate texts of scripture. For 
these painted eggs, it is better to puncture a tiny 
hole with a pin in each 
side, and blow out the in- 
side, leaving a clear shell, 
han to boil them ; and the 
apertures can be concealed 
by stars of silver or gilt 
paper. In former times, 





sawed open, the shell lined with gold paper, and 
decorated with figures of saints done in silk. It 
opens and shuts, and is tied with green ribbons. 

We hope all our young readers will try theirhand 
this year at decorating eggs with some fanciful de- 
signs like those given below; and we are sure, 
whatever they may be, their friends will find them 
pretty and acceptable Easter offerings. 





What is a Geyser? 


Is the question put by our young friend, “ D. 
H.,” and he also asks where geysers can be seen. 
A geyser is a peculiar spring or fountain, 
which throws up boiling, or at least very hot, 
water at intervals. In some geysers, the water 
appears almost every hour—in others, a day 
or two may pass between the spoutings, and 
to see the great geyser of Iceland in action, 
one must often waita week. The only geyser 
the writer ever saw was in California; there 
was an opening in the rocks ten feet or more 
across, and likeavery deep well. Great noises 
down below were to be heard ; rumblings and 
the swashing of water, and the roar of steam. 
After a while, water could be seen far down 
in the well, which would come swirling up 
very rapidly until it reached the surface; a 
large quantity of water then ran out, and the 
rest sunk back in the well. This geyser is 
a very tame affair compared with those in 
Iceland, or others in our own country. In the 
region of the Yellowstone river are some of 
the most noted geysers in the world. Some of 
these are gigantic fountains, which throw up large 
columns of water to the hight of 200 feet. In 
some geysers, the action is very brief, while in 
others, the flow of water lasts for 15 minutes or 
more. ‘‘ What makes the water flow at intervals ?” 
do youask? The action of geysers has been imi- 
tated, and apparatus has been contrived to play in 
a similar manner. From the form it is necessary to 
give these imitations, the cause of the irregular 
flow of the real geyser is inferred. Geysers are al- 
ways found where volcanic action is going on. Not 
that there are real volcanoes, throwing up lava and 
fire, but the internal heat of the earth in these 





boys used to hold egg con- 
tests on Easter Monday, 
with hard-boiled eggs, the 
strength of the shell con- 
stituting the chief virtue 
of the paas egg. A youth 
challenged a companion to 
give blow for blow. One 
egg was sure to be broken, 
and the remains were the 
spoilof the conqueror. An 
egg which was the victor 
of ten or « dozen combats, 
would be frequently chal- 
lenged, and doubtless was 
highly prized by its owner. 

In Cheshire, England, 
children go round the vil- 
lage and beg for eggs for 
their Easter dinner, sing- 
ing a song addressed to 
the farmer’s wife, asking 
for ‘“‘an egg, bacon, cheese, 
or an apple, or any good 
thing that will make us 
merry!’ ending with, 
“And I pray you, good 
dame, an Easter egg.’ 
Charles the Second once presented one of his fa- 
vorites with an Easter egg made of silver; and in 
the British Museum, in London, is still preserved a 
curious and beautiful one, given almost two hun- 
dred years ago to a lady of high rank. It was 
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A GROUP OF EASTER EGGS. 


places shows itself near the surface. At the Cali- 
fornia geyser mentioned, the rocks and ground 
were so hot that one did not care to stand long in 
any place very near the edge of the opening. The 
water of the geysers is always hot, and usually 
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steam is mingled with it. The engraving shows 
the manner in which the interior of the earth near 
the geyser would appear. At the left hand is seen 
the basin and the well of the geyser; this well con- 
nects at the bottom with a large cavern in the 
rocks, in which water accumulates. The heat of 
the earth causes the water to boil, and when the 
steam thus formed acquires’force enough, it drives 
out the water through the geyser tube. Of course, 
when the water in the cavern gets below the open- 
ing of the tube, no more can be driven out. The 
flow stops suddenly, and can only begin again when 
more water and steam accumulate in the cavern. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF A GEYSER. 


We hope that many of our young readers may some 
day visit the region of country where these geysers 
are found, and see with their own eyes what has here 
been described. Nature is full of wonderful things. 





Problems for Boys and Girls, 
~—_>- 


Here are some interesting items that will give 
exercise with the pencil, and fix useful figures in 
the memory. On the maps you see a narrow strip 
of land extending east from New York City, called 
Long Island. In a Brooklyn Church recently, 
the clergyman surprised the writer by saying, ‘‘All 
the people of the world could be set down on this 
island, and not be crowded.”? On looking into it, 
we found the island’s area 1,682 square miles. The 
latest and best estimate of the world’s population 
is fourteen and one-third thousand millions, or 
nearly 1% billion—in figures, 1,433,887,500 
inhabitants. Now an acre contains 43,560 square 
feet, and a square mile contains 640 acres. (They 
call this a ‘“‘section’’ of land out West, and the 
ordinary quarter section farm contains 160 acres.) 
Get out your pencils, and you will find that if all 
the world, old and young, came on to Long Island, 
they would each have over 32% square feet to 
stand on, or over 34 square yards, or a plot over 54 
feet square. In acrowd not much packed, a man 
will stand comfortably on 4 square feet, not 4 feet 
square. Now get out your pencils for 


The Problems. 


1.—Bring all the inhabitants of the world into one 
mass meeting, and give each 4 square feet of standing 
room. How many Acres would they occupy? 

2.—How many square miles? 

3.—How many miles each way would the meeting 
extend? 

4.—If all settled in the United States, excluding 
Alaska, hcw many acres would each have ? 

5.—If divided into equal families of five persons, 
how many acres for each family ? 

6.—How much land would your State give EacH 
family? 

'¥.—How much would New York give ? 

8.—How much would Pennsylvania give? 

9. How much would Illinois give? 

10.—How much would Texas give? 

11.—How much would Kansas give? 

42.—Tell how much each State would give. 


Nore.—You will find the areas of all the States and 
Territories in the American Agriculturist for March, last 
year, if you can not find the figures elsewhere. The 
United States. not counting Alaska. have 2.970.000 square 
miles of LAND surface, besides 55,600 sq. miles of water. 


















BY AGNES CARR. 


The March wind was out 
on a frolic one afternoon, 
dancing over bare fields 
and wild woodlands—play- 
ing pranks with the dairy 
maids and the flowing 
locks of the children coming from the 
village school ; whistling in the chim- 
neys, blowing through the key-holes, 
and even trying to steal the hat from 
the head of good-natured farmer Van Dresel, as 
he was jogging along the country road towards 
the great city, with a wagon load of chickens, tur- 
keys, and farm produce. 

The March wind is a boisterous sprite, and speeds 
over the ground faster than any race horse on 
record, and he does not confine his tricks to the 
country alone, but reaches the city some time ahead 
of the farmer,—who has a ferry to cross,—and goes 
tearing up one street and down another in a per- 
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waft away from the town. But you shall see be- 
fore long what I can do,” and with a shrill laugh 
he pounced down again upon the small flower mer- 
chant, who was holding a tray of violets and snow- 
drops, making her shiver and shake in his rough 
grasp, while the tears filled her brown eyes; for 
poor Dolly was thinly clad, and did not dare to re- 
turn home to the old woman who sent her out, un- 
til all her bouquets were gone.—“ Oh! dear!” she 
sighed, ‘“‘no one will stop for flowers on such a day 
as this. Please, lady, buy some violets,—only ten 
cents.” 

Farmer Van Dresel had driven, meanwhile, 
‘*Tom ” and ‘ Jerry,” his stout pair of farm horses, 
through the lower part of the city to Washington 
Market, where, having sold all his poultry and vege- 
tables, he remembered that his wife had asked him 
to buy some things for her, and turned his horses’ 
heads in the direction of Broadway. ‘ There’s the 
skein of blue yarn, the churn, a new pipkin, and 
some blue ribbon for Katrina’s Sunday bonnet ; I 
believe that is all,’”? mused the farmer, as he rode 
along, his broad brimmed hat now securely tied 
down with a red and white woolen scarf. But 
Katrina was not to have her trimmings that day ; 
for, just as the farmer reached Broadway, witha 
shout and a hurrah, round the corner came that 
tormenting March wind again, made the wagon 
fairly tremble as he flew by, snatched the tray from 
Dolly’s cold fingers, scattering the flowers up and 
down the sidewalk ; and finally, fairly lifting the 
wee maiden off her fect, hurled her with 
much force into the middle of the street, and 
almost beneath the feet of farmer Van 
Dresel’s steady old ‘Jerry.’ ’ 

Another instant, and an iron hoof would 
have struck the brown head lying helplessly 
on the cold pavement; but ‘‘Tom,’ who 
Was a very wise horse, came suddenly to a 
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them.’’—‘‘But I dare not go home without them,” 
Dolly cried, with a shudder, sitting upright, while a 
frightened look came into her eyes.—“‘Surely, the 
mother will not scold when you tell her of the 
accident.”’ 

‘““Ah ! but I have no mother or father, and 
Granny Deane is so cross and so cruel.” 

‘Then, poor little one, is it indeed so that you 
have no home or friends ?” and the good farmer’s 
voice sounded strangely husky. 

‘*No one in the wide world.” 

“Then you shall come home with me. The good 
mother will welcome you gladly, and Katrina has 
long wished for a sister.”’ 

‘“‘But where am I to go ?”’ asked Dolly, with eyes 
wide open in amazement. 

“To the country—to a great farm, where there 
and ducks and chickens, and where 
be well fed and sheltered from these 


are cows 
you will 
cold winds.”’ 

“How lovely it sounds! I will go with you;’” 
and Dolly slid her tiny hand into the farmer’s large 
one, which closed lovingly over it. 

“Then come and we will be off at once.”’ 

The forlorn little flower-girl could hardly believe 
her senses, when she found herseff snugly tucked 
up in a nest of buffalo robes, and rolling merrily 
along behind ‘“‘ Tom” and “ Jerry,’’ who quickened 
their pace, as soon as they found their faces turned 
towards home, while the sunbeam danced gaily 
about them, and even smiled upon the March 
wind and whispered, “I was wrong I see. You 
can do a kind act when you try, and it is only an 
ill wind which blows nobody any good.” The 
farmer’s wife and her flaxen-haired Katrina 
stood in the doorway of the old Dutch homestead, 
as farmer Van Dresel drove into the yard, and 
shouted heartily, ‘‘I have forgotten the blue ribbon 

















A MARCH WIND THAT BROUGHT 


fect cloud of dust; sending big and little folks 
hurrying alucg in a very undignified manner: car- 
rying veils, caps and parcels floating through the 
air,and sometimes even blowing down asign-board 
with a tremendous clatter. 

‘* What a mischievous fellow you are !”’ exclaimed 
a bright little sunbeam that came peeping through 
a dark cloud. “It isa shame to tease that poor little 
flower girl Dolly so; and she is a great pet of 
mine. I could never have the heart to make peo- 
ple so uncomfortable ; but I don’t believe you ever 
did a good deed in your life.”’—“ Haven’t I!’’ blus- 
terea the March wind, “ you are a silly little thing, 
and have no idea of the vapors and malaria that I 
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throwing the astonished farmer backwards, so 
sudden was the pause. 

‘‘Bless us and sav’ us!” cried Mr. Van Dresel, 
as he saw what had hanpened, clambered down 
from his high seat, and lifted the little girl—who 
was stunned by the fall—from her hard resting- 
place. He bore her into a neighboring drug-store, 
where restoratives soon brought a tinge of color to 
the white face. Slowly the dark eyes opened, and 
a faint voice asked, ‘‘Oh! where are my flowers 2”’ 

** Never mind the posies, sweet-heart,’’*said the 
farmer gently, smoothing the tangled curls, ‘“‘if you 
are only safe and unhurt we need not care for 








COMFORT. 


and the new pipkin, but I have brought to my; 
Katrina the much desired sister, and to my good 
wife a daughter to fill the place of our Gretchen, 
who, if she had lived, would have been just about 
her age.”’ 

And need I say. that the poor little walf founa 
a happy home and warm friends in the stone farm- 
house to which the March wind had blown her, and 
as Frau Van Dresel drew her towards the glowing 
wood fire, the same saucy breeze sang a song of 
welcome in the wide chimney above? So rough ex- 
teriors frequently cover warm hearts, and what we 
deplore as misfortunes often prove blessings in 
disguise. 
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The Round Robin. 
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| and baked, but the best kinds are made of differ- 


DEAR CHILDREN :—The holidays are over, and be- | 


fore you see this, I am afraid will be almost for- 


gotten; but we shall recall them again in reading | 


the pleasant communications that old Uncle Sam 
has brought us from all over the country. 

One particularly well written letter has come 
from a little Canadian girl, of twelve years; Flor- 
ence Edith Jacobs, who lives up north in the Que@n’s 
Canadian dominions. Being an only child, she seems 
to pe her father’s pet, and to have a number of 
pets herself. She says: “Ihave a doll that weighs 
1lb. It has rosy cheeks, blue eyes, auburn hair 
andubang. I have a tortoise cat, a spotted dog, 
ealled Leo, and a canary bird that sings all the 
time. Last but not least, I have two chickens, one 
white and one gray, but they do not lay eggs, as 
they belong to the masculine gender. I go to 
school, and take music lessons !”? 

We are much obliged to little Alice for her let- 
ter, although she did not give her post office ad- 
dress, and should be delighted to have the picture 
of her baby brother when she can spare one. She 
writes: ‘‘ Weall went up to grandpa’s, Iand mamma 
and papa, sister and little baby brother, to spend 
Christmas with them. I got a nice nubia, a pair of 
vases with strawberries on them,and a bottle of per- 
fumery.’’ You will find the answer to the puzzle, 
Alice, in the next number of this paper. 

Our little Quaker friend, Charles Morlan, of Sa- 
lem, Ohio, says: 
tle to thee, and tell thee what Iam doing. 


| possible. 


ent kinds of stone, including marble and agate. 
Holland and Germany are the countries which pro- 
duce nearly all the marbles that are used. The 


stone is broken up into pieces as nearly round as | 


These are then placed between two mill- 
stones, which grind them into shape, but leave 
them rough. To make the rough marbles smooth, 
they are placed in a wooden cask, in which are 
cylinders of hard stone; the cask revolves, and 
the marbles, by rubbing against these stones, and 
against one another, until they become very 
smooth. The dust formed in this operation-is then 
taken out, and emery put in, when the cask is 


| again made to revolve, and the marbles are polish- 


“‘ T have concluded to write alit- | 
Tama | 


reader of the American Agriculturist, much inter- | 


ested in the Boys’ and Girls’ Columns. We have a 
little calf that is very stubborn, and will not suck 
a person’s finger, at all; but I hope it will get over 
it before long. We had a fine day for Christmas 
here. We made some popcorn balls, and sorghum 
taffy, which are very good. We got alittle candy.” 
We think, Charles, that| must be a very nice home 
school of yours, and some time would be glad to 
hear more about it, 

We were surprised to receive such a nice letter 
as Lillian Bronson’s from a little girl only six years 
old. She writes: ‘‘ 1 have a pet lamb, and hername 
is Kate. She will drink milk from a cup, like a 
kitten ; but the sweetest pet of all is my little 
brother. His nameis Orville Eugene. He is six 
months old to-day, and weighs 21 pounds.”’ 

We are glad to see the children appreciate their 
baby brothers and sisters so highly. 

Edith Stoughton, of Cheney, has given us her first 
attempt at writing a letter. She says: ‘‘ We have 
taken the paper for a good many years, and like it 
very much, especially the Doctor’s Talks, they are 
very interesting. I have a black pony, his name is 
Don ; I ride agreat deal. I have a cow and a dog, 
his name is Bounce. My best wishes to the Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist."” The Doctor’s chats are very 
instructive, and Robin trusts you all read and 
enjoy them. Hoping to hear of plenty more fun 
and good times, I am Your friend, 

Round Rosin. 





Marble-Time and Marbles. 


There are kite-time, top-time, ball-time, and 
mMarble-time, and every boy appears to know the 
proper season for each of these sports. What are 
the exact dates of these seasons we do not know; 
but we do know that a boy of proper principles 
would no more be found playing marbles in top- 
time than he would be caught in some mean act. 
If we could learn the early history of marbles, we 
should find that they were played by the ancient 
Romans, and it is very likely that boys before the 
Christian Era had their marble-time, just as you do 
now. It is said that marbles are found in the ruins 
of Pompeii, which shows that the game is a very 
old one. In ancient times, the roundest natural 
pebbles that could be found, were used for playing, 
and it is not known when manufactured marbles 
first came into use. It is known that they were 
imported into England from Holland in 1620, and 
they were no doubt made much earlier than that. 

Some very common marbles are made of clay 





ed. Some marbles, made of a porous stone, are 
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very bad. They stop the circulation, and a foot 
may get frosted before one knows it. Ona very 
cold day look to your ears ; if one loses feeling, at 
once rub it with snow until feeling or color is re- 
stored. If a foot becomes numb, do not delay, 


| but take off skates, shoes and stockings, and rub 


| ing, there is danger. 


dyed, and some very coarse ones are painted. The | 
| finest kind is made from agate ; these are costly, as 
| they are made singly, each being ground by hand 


by holding it against a large grindstone. Marbles 
are divided into ‘‘taws,’’? as the common ones are 
called, and ‘‘alleys”’ for the finer ones. Taw is an 
abbreviation of tawney, the color of the common 
marbles, while alley is from alabaster, the stone 
from which the finer kinds are made. 
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“A Queer Darkey.” 


Among the many invented dolls, I have seen none 
more original and grotesque, than the one here 
shown. The frame 
(fig. 1) is a chicken’s 
‘““wish - bone.” The 
head is made of black 
sealing - wax, which, 
when warm, is easily 
modelled into shape. 
The mouth and lips 
are fashioned of red 
wax. Twosmall white 
beads are used for 
eyes, and when in- 
serted, should be pres- 
sed down, go that the 
black wax will fill the 
holes. The feet are 
> made of black wax, 
and can be turned in 
any direction; when, 
as in fig. 2, the doll has the appearance of walking. 
The clothing consists of a pair of black flannel 





Fig. 1.—THE FRAME 





Fig. 2.—THE DARKEY COMPLETE. 


pants, a scarlet flannel skirt and circular cape, 
trimmed with a band of black velvet. The cape is 
finished at the neck with long pointed paper collar, 
and yellow silk neck-tie. A cap is then finished 
with yellow silk tassel, and attached to the head 
with mucilage. AunT Iba, 





ere 

Be Careful Youngsters.—lIt is such fun to 
skate, to throw snow balls and to make snow men, 
that you may sometime, in your enjoyment of these 
winter sports, forget how cold it is. Most painful 
troubles often follow frosted feet and ears. The 
old fasbioned skates, put on with tight straps, are 





the foot with snow until it feels warm again. Do 
not allow the sport to’make you neglect these mat- 
ters. It is not often that the feet, etc., are actually 
frozen, but they get so cold that the circulation of 
the blood is stopped. When the foot has no feel- 
Avoid freezing your limbs. 
now, and much future pain will be saved. 





Eating the Candle. 
——~<>— 

It is quite curious to notice how some very old 
things are often given as new. I was looking at a 
paper the other day, and found in the young peo- 
ple’s column, a trick, given as new, that I used to 
play when I was a boy. In those days candles 
were in common use, and the trick could be play- 
ed more readily than now. Cut from a large ap- 
ple, or from a white turnip, a round piece, the size 
of a candle, and place it in acandlestick. Then 
cut from an almond meat a little piece to represent 
the wick, and stick this within the end of your 
vegetable candle. Light the wick, let it burn for a 
few seconds and blow it out, and you will have an 
excellent imitation of theend left after a candle has 
been nearly burned out. You can introduce some 
talk about Russia, or the Esquimaux, saying that 
you have read that those people are so fond of fat, 
that they will even eat tallow candles. You may 
remark that ‘‘ this is not very strange, as candles 
are very good eating,” that you “like to lunch on 
them occasionally ’’ yourself. You may say that 
you ‘do not like your candles cold, but when hot, 
and burning, they are really very nice.”” You can 
light your almond candle-wick, and much surprise 
your friends by popping the candle end into your 
mouth, and eating it, taking care, of course, to 
blow out the flame before it goes into your mouth. 
If well done, the triek is a great success. 

TE Doocror. 





Puzzle Box. 


—~—- 


Our 


CONUNDRUMS. 
When did the farmer’s wife complain that there was 
no end to her pork? 
When the butcher threw away the pig's tail. 
What is the color of the grass when covered with 
snow? 
Invisible green. 
What is the best age for a parson? 
Parsonage. 
BLANK RHYMES. 
I stood upon the shore 
And gazed upon a ——; 
Then o’er the rocks went daintily, 
Fearful lest I should —.. 
And then I crossed a field, 
And saw the young lambs —, 
And watched the old sheep lazily 
The fresh, green herbage a 
A briar caught my flounce, 
And from it tore a —, 
At that I was so much annoyed, 
I had to bite my —. 
But then I sought a spring, 
That in it I might -— 
— shell. and by its use 
he sparkling water —. 





EASY RIDDLE. 


A four-footed Throne. 

A savage knows it not, 
*Twas hand of art that wrought. 
Nor wouid we ever choose, 
The gift. once known, to lose. 
‘Tis chiefly made of wood, 
E’en rustic one’s are good. 
While some are rich and grand 
In princely hall to stand! 
*Tis welcome in each place 
Where weary mortals taste 
The bliss of sweet repose 
When toilsome moments close. 
And when at we.1 spread board, 
With viands rich out-poured, 
A boy seems as a king 
When he’s enthroned therein, 
Compared with savage, that 
Is crouched upon low mat! 
A quadruped’s that throne: 

. And when the King’s thereon, 
Tt surely should not fall; 


There are siz legs in all. Wm. HENNESSY. 
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What is Land Worth? 


What it will sell for, would be a short answer, 
but not exactly a correct one, except when the 
owner is compelled to dispose of it at once.—What- 
ever sum it will pay a fair interest upon, if rented, 
would seem ¢ good answer, but that is not of uni- 
versal application. In the hands of one lessee 
land may depreciate in value, and increase under 
the care of another. 
as to promise a large advance in the early future, 
suflieient to counterbalance a part or the whole of 
the annual interest. 

For farm land the first consideration is the char- 
acter and condition of the soil, and the permanence 
of its good qualities.—If improved lund, the cost of 
buildings, orchards, fences, etc., adds to its value. 
One hundred acres, with $2,500 in needed buildings, 
are worth $25 more per acre than a like farm with- 
out the buildings. If a farm, the whole product 
of whichis to be sold, is so far from markets 
that the hauling or freightage, or both, on the 
average just consume all the receipts above the 
actual cost of production, the land has no present 
actual value. If another like farm, by reason of 
being ten, fifty, or a hundred miles or more nearer 
to market, saves an average of $5 per acre in 
freightage, it would pay five per cent interest on 
$100 per acre, or ten per cent on $50 per acre. But 


Again, it may be so located | 


| 





@man may occupy such a farm, raise what his | 


family consumes, concentrate what he has to sell 
in the form of wool, meat, or butter, which cost 
but a small per cent of their value for freightage, 
and wait the future approach of markets, and in 
time his farm may become of great value. Mil- 
lions have in this way secured comfortable and 
valuable homesteads, and the process is being now 
tepeated all over the great West. 

Special circumstances give exceptional value to 
small plots of ground, as corner lots, or interior 
ones on business or fashionable streets in villages 
and cities. In country towns and cities with room 
to expand in all directions, the price of such plots 
can never be very high. We have seen the growth 
of a village entirely changed in its direction by the 
high rates asked by the owners of favorite plots, 
and these have been left in the lurch, and can uot 
be sold for half of what would have been paid for 
them until recently. In localities shut in by 
mountains or streams from outside expansion, the 
land may become of high and permanent value. 
New York, for example, is surrounded by rivers, 
and has but a limited area. In the best business 
locations, there is hardly a limit to the increase 
in value. A vacant plot 20 by 100 feet, at 69th 
street, sold for $36,000, or at the rate of $784,000 
peracre. Other recent actual sales have been at 
the rate of $617,(00 and $706,000 per acre. But in 
these cases fashion had most to do with the prices; 
they were on or near “ Fifth Avenue.” 


Some Winter “Foot Notes.” 





Keep the head cool and the feet warm, is a 
standard prescription, but not to be followed liter- 
ally. A slight draft upon the head may produce 
more colds and catarrhs than having the feet wet all 
day. Better say, keep both head and feet com- 
fortably warm. In many churcbes, men sitting 
near the windows, or walls, or wherever there isa 
draft of air, may well follow the custom of the 
Friends, and keep their hats on, doing it rever- 
ently; or, if this be considered too outré, then 
carry to church, and wear a close-fitting cap of 
silk, or of other dark fabric. Ladies do not need 
this, if they wear real bonnets. Close to, and often 
a few feet from the walls, there is frequently a 
reflected draft coming from some other point. 

But the feet are a fruitful source of colds and 
consequent disease for four reasons : 

‘irst.—They are farthest from the heart, and 
the chilled blood must be carried up three or four 
feet against gravity, without the propelling arterial 
power that drives it above the heart. 

Second.—They are, both in-door and out-door, 
in a colder stratum of air. , 
Third.—They are more exposed to contact with 


| ness of the fect. 





water, snow, or ice, than other parts of the body. 

Fourth.—They are generally encased in imper- 
vious leather, or rubber, which retains the natural 
exhalations of moisture, and refuse matter always 
escaping from the whole surface of healthy bodies. 
It is wise, therefore, to give them special care. 

The bottoms of shoes or boots should be thick, 
to prevent tbe escape of natural warmth, and the 
ingress of water ordampness. The soles and the 
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lower edge only of the uppers should be saturated | 
| thus produced will be large and plump, one of 


with oil, or grease. When dried in, and wiped 
hard, they will not soil floors or carpets, especially 
after a little friction of walking. The top of the 
upper leather should not be oiled, except when 
one is to stand constantly in the snow or water. 
It should be as open, or porous as may be, to 
allow the free escape of moisture. For the same 
reason also, winter boots and shoes should be 
quite loose and open around the ankles. Those so 
tight as to press upon the foot muscles at any 
point, prevent the full action of these muscles, 
which action aids the return of the blood through 
the veins to the heart. Porous woolen or cotton 
stockings, if dry, are good uon-conductors of 
heat, or cold; but if damp by the retention of 
moisture, or by its entrance from without, they be- 
come free conductors of heat, carrying it away 
from the feet. 

Rubbers are excellent in their place, but they 
retain the moisture, and ere long promote cold- 
Asarule, they should only be 
of sandal form, leaving open room for the escape of 
moisture from much of the upper leather. When 
full rubber shoes or boots are needed for deep 
snow and water, a frequent change of stockings is 
important—as often as they become damp. A 
friend, of not very vigorous health, universally 
puts on dry socks when leaving city business for 
his country home, and thus escapes chilliness. 








To Raise Large Cauliflowers, 


BY ‘‘HORTICULTUS,” ORANGE, N. J. 
e oe - 

The difficulty in raising even a fair crop of cauli- 
flower is well known to all who have had much ex- 
perience in gardening. Even the successful horti- 
culturist who has written a work to show that 
there is ‘‘ money in the garden,’’ acknowledges his 
many failures with cauliflower, and in conversa- 
tion with excellent cultivators, I find that there is 
the same lack of success, while the cause of fail- 
ure is beyond their comprehension. They say: 
‘¢ They will sometimes all grow to stems and leaves, 
with numerous small cauliflower ‘ buttons’ on the 
long, slender stems, while not one in a hundred, 
and sometimes, not one in five hundred, will de- 
velop into a head of respectable size,” and they all 
say: ‘‘We cannot understand it.’’ Of course, 
there must be a reason for all such failures. 
‘*Whatsoever a man sows that shall he reap,” 
applies to raising cauliflowers as well as to other 
matters. The many and very general failures are 
due to worthless seed ; the whole secret of success, 
provided the soil is sufficiently fertile, is in the use 
of good seed. Asa general thing, the cauliflower 
seed offered for sale is raised from the stumps. 
The heads being valuable are sold, and the stems, 
with the rcots attached, are planted out to produce 
a crop of seeds. Good heads of cauliflower can 
only be grown from seeds which were raised from 
large and perfect heads. As those who grow the 
seeds for market can often get more for the heads 
than they could from the seed that might be pro- 
duced from them, the temptation to raise seeds 
from the stumps is very great. Those who under- 
stand how to produce large, solid heads of cauli- 
flower, will never sow stump-grown seeds, but 
raise their own seeds. in autumn, the largest, 
most perfect heads are to be carefully selected and 
preserved through the winter in the same manner 
that cabbages are kept. The next spring these 
are set out entire, in rich, mellow soil, for produc- 
ing seed. If the heads are very compact they 
are to be gashed with a knife, nearly to the 
stump, to facilitate the starting of the central 
flower stalks. Probably numerous flower stalks 
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will be produced, and all but the four nearest the 
center are to be broken off, as four stems are as 
many as can bring their seed to perfection. If al] 
that start are allowed to grow, the result will be a 
large number of pods of inferior seeds. After the 
blossoms have fallen, and the pods begin to grow, 
take a pair of scissors, and cut away all the small 
and imperfect ones, thus directing all the energies 
of the plant to the development of a compara- 
tively small number of pods and seeds. The seed 


which will outweigh three or more of the stump- 
grown seeds. Indeed, the seeds thus grown will 
be so large, plump, shining, and heavy, that only 
the few who are familiar with the seeds com- 
monly sold would recognize them as cauliflower 
seeds. When the pods begin to turn straw-color, 
cut the stems close to the stump, and hang them 
in an airy room, where birds cannot reach them. 
When the pods are thoroughly dry, lay them on a 
cloth and tread out the seeds, which are to be win- 
nowed to separate them from the chaff, and placed 
in apaperbag. Keep inadry and coolroom. By 
sowing seeds of this kind, a crop of choice cauli- 
flower can be raised with as much certainty as one of 
cabbayes,or potatoes,and be far more remunerative, 





Diseases to be most Guarded Against,— 
A useful lesson is taught by the mortality during 
1882 in New York City, where accurate records are 
kept. Local causes may vary somewhat, but the 
results are of pretty general application. Of the 
87,951 deaths, 17,305 were of children under 5 years 
old, and 2,342 of persons over 70—together more 
than half. Of the children under 5, nearly 5,000 
(over 28 per cent) died of diarrhceal diseases, 
mainly due to improper food, a striking lesson to 
parents. Taking all the deaths, the most fatal 
diseases were: Consumption, 5,245 (14 per cent, or 
25% per cent of those over 5 years old); Diarrhceal 
diseases of all ages, 4,058 (10% per cent); Pneu- 
monia, 3,418 (9 per cent); Brain and Nerve diseases, 
2,980 (nearly 8 per cent); Scarlet Fever, 2,070; 
Bright’s Disease, 1,701 (8 per cent of all over 5 
years old); Bronchitis, 1,591; Diphtheria, 1,521; 
Heart Disease, 1,443; Gastritis and Peritonitis, 
943 ; Measles, 912; Croup, 730; Whooping Cough, 
655. Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Diphtheria, and 
Croup, which caused 7,260 deaths, or nearly one- 
fifth of all, chiefly result from carelessness or need- 
less exposure to inequalities of temperature by 
drafts of air in the house, by dressing some parts 
of the body warmer than others out of doors, by 
wet clothing, and especially by damp feet. Bright’s 
disease is largely due to improper foods and drinks, 
alcoholic stimulants, narcotics, spices, and the 
like, which over-tax the kidneys to eliminate them 
from the system. 





Tattooing Cattle.—To tell the age of Polled 
cattle, and keepa reliable record of their pedigrees, 
it is neeessary to make some distinctive mark upon 
them. Tattooing the inside of the ears is found to 
be the best method. This has been practised ex- 
tensively on sheep in Great Britain for many years 
past, and now the application is made to Polled 
cattle. An instrument for this is made in Germany, 
which does the tattooing cheaply and rapidly. 

From a few experiments recently made with 
Polled cattle at the West, it is found that a supe- 
rior quality of beef can be more cheaply produced 
than from horned stock. They will consequently 
spread rapidly there. We suggest to breeders that 
they import these instruments and hand them over 
to our mechanics, who will be sure to improve them. 


—_ 





The Bitter Rot in Apples.—‘‘H.K.C.,’’ Sa- 
lem, IIl., writes us that, in an orchard of 600 trees, 
100 were affected by bitter rot, the varieties being 
Ortley, Bellflower, and Stark. He asks for a 
remedy. The bitter rot, like the blight, is one of 
the afflictions of the fruit grower, and all the more 
hard to bear because it is somysterious. The only 
remedy suggested is such treatment as will pro- 
mote the general health and vigor of the tree. 


——— 
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The Sham and the Real.—Every 
good thing has its host of imitators ; every genuine 
article its counterfeits. Bad manners and wicked 
habits have theirs also ; but he who shams the bad 


never boasts of it, while those who ape the virtues | 


of the good or simulate the genuine never hesitate 
to place the counterfeit before the public in their 
most alluring tones. When these people imitate 
they always choose a pronounced type or popular 
subject to copy from: and when they claim to be 
as good as ‘‘So-and-So,”’ or to sell an article equal 


to “‘So-and-So,” the public may depend upon it | 
| Our pamphlet, containing facts interesting to farmers, | 


, 


that Mr. ‘‘So-and-So”’ and his article are always 
the best of the kind. Thus the sham is always 
proving the genuine merit of the thing it copies. 

A firm of enterprising gentlemen produce and 
popularize an article of household use, such as the 
Royal Baking Powder, whose convenience, useful- 
ness and real merit. make for itself an immense and 
universal sale. 
hand, and as they hold out their sham articles to 
the public, yelp in chorus, “‘ Buy this ; it’s just as 
good as Royal, and much cheaper!’’ The Royal 
Baking Powder is the standard the world over, and 
its imitators in their cry that theirs is “‘as good as 
Royal”? are all the time emphasizing this fact. In 
their laborious attempts to show by analysis and 
otherwise that the ‘‘ Snowball” brand has as much 
raising power ‘‘as the Royal;’’ or that the ‘ Re- 
surrection ’? powder is as wholesome ‘‘as Royal ;’’ 
or that the ‘‘ Earthquake ”’ brand is ‘‘ as pure as the 


Royal,”’ as well as by their contortive twistings of | 


chemical certificates and labored efforts to obtain 
recognition from the Government chemists and 
prominent scientists who have certified the superi- 
ority of Royal over all others, they all admit the 
“Royal”? to be the acme of perfection, which it is 
their highest ambition to imitate. But the difference 
between the real and these imitations, which copy 
only its general appearance, is as wide as that be- 
tween the paste and the true diamond. The shams 
all pay homage to the ‘‘ Royal !’—From the Prila- 


delphia Times. 
E U RO i = ee 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
26th, June lst, June 13th, and June 80th, 1883 Passage 
tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities 
for securing good berths. ‘Tourist tickets for in- 
— traveiers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced 
rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
lars, by mail 10 cents. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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1} WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 


IMPROVED 
210 i a ere] MO) 5 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs, 

(@rBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and § 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 

tGrAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound. 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 

(t= BEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancidand spoil the butter. 

tar if you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense, (46) 
ik * WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 






































EK WHITMAN, SONS & CO., sell Pearce’s Improved 
e Cahoon Seeders. See Ad., p. 140. 


A hundred imitators arise on every | 


1883. | (For Advertising Rates see page 160.] AME RIC AN AGRIC ULTURIST. 
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‘COMPLETE MANURES 


For EACH CROP, containin 
form the necessary PLANT FOOD it requires. 


CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 
PRODUCES WONDERFUL CROPS. 

NAA” Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 

Pelican”’ Bone Fertilizer. 

We manufacture the above from Pure Bone. 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Cround Bone. . 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


mailed on application. 


H, J. BAKER & BRO., 


(Established 1850.) 215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





‘ 
! 
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The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by tho continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments cnd im- 
provements that costly 
cnd skilled artisans 
can produce. 
InuusTRaTED CaTa- 
Locurs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to cll applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 


Rrattleboro, Vt. 











ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
| with the 


<A.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 


Parents of their VALUE. 














W.J0H 


9 
ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
ce Steam Packing, 





66 Mill Board, 
‘“ BoilerCoverings, 
“ Building Felt, 


FIRE PROOF SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


H.W JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 


Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 


All steel teeth. Best ime 
plementinuse. Unequaled 
as asod harrow ané pulver- 
izer, Works equally well 
in growing Wheaf Pota- 
, toes or young Corn, Adds 

ushels per acre to 
the _— 25 to 50 acres 
ay_cultivated by one 

Will pa itse 















ULLAL. 








eam, 
inoneyear. Send for Illustrated Price List. 
H. A. Streeter, Sole Proprietor and Manurac- 
turer, 80 to 86 Illinois St., Chicago, Ill, 


NY of the readers of this paper have purchased 
“accurate’’ watches from us. Theirletters 
show they are well pleased. If our watches are not as rep- 
resented, we will refund your money. Can anything be 
fairer? Prices from $10 upwards. Circulars free. 
CUMMINGS & CO., 88 Dey St., New York. 











ERS and all interested fn 
epeech impediments-send for 
circulars. The A. Vocal Insti- 
tute 101 Waverly Place N. Y- 











STE 


] THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEEDS FOR CARDEN AND FARM. 
CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


in a concentrated 














The Christian Register, of Boston, says: **No Jour- 
nal gives more useful scientific instruction con- 
cerning good living as the Herald of Health.” 


The Herald of Health 
For 1883. 


$1.00 a2 Year. 10 Cents a Number. 
The following articles have and will soon appear: 


A Model Healthful House. 

Overwork and Prosperity. 

German vs. American Marriages. 

Muscular Training, Digestion. 

Sleeplessness and its Cure. 

Improving Womens’ Health. 

Cure of Asthma and Bad Colds. 

Deep Breathing for Weak Lungs. 

Is Lagerbeer a Wholesome Drink. 

An Ideal Farmer’s Home. 

The Cure of Nervousness. 

The Cure of Constipation and Liver 
Complaint. 

The Cure of Headache. 

The Rearing of Robust Children. 

The Right Kind ef Education for our 
Youth. 

The Treatment of Delicate Children— 
Catarrh, Weak Eyes, Sore Throats, 
Neuralgia and its Treatment, 


Every number is filled with sound instructive matter, 
adapted to those who would regain or retain sound health 
without doctors or medicine. The prevention and cure ot 
bad habits in children, such as the use of tobacco, intem- 
perance, laziness, and whatever tends to debilitate and in- 
jure youth of either sex in mind, body, or morals. Try ita 


| ,year—and save ten times its cost in medicine and useless 
| indulgencies, and become hardy and strong, and rearing 


beautiful and healthy children. 


THE BEST PREMIUM YET. 
THE BEST PREMIUM YET. 


Every subscriber sending $1 and 10 cents for postage shall 
receive free a new book of over 200 pages, by Mrs. BERTHA 
MYER, entitled 


How to Govern Children. 
This work is the best book of its kind ever written, and 
worth its weight in gold to any parent. Worth $1. 
Also just out: ; 


Hygiene of the Brain and 
Cure of Nervousness, 


‘“*Get this book and read it, for it abounds in 
practical, valuable knowledge.’’—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

‘This great work contains several hundred topics, and every 
one of them plain, simple, practical, and useful to every per- 
son who would keep his or her nervous systems in best con- 
dition. There are also nearly fifty letters written for the 
book by distinguished men and women, including farmers, 
on the best means of study and work, so as to increase 
brain power. Price $1.50, or it and the HERaLp cF 
HEALTH for $2.00. 


Another Great Premium. 


We will also give as a Premium on the receipt ot 60 cents 
extra sent at once, in connection with the Hzratp oF 
HEALTH, Dr. Carter’s great work, 


Good and Bad Sight. 


Beautifally printed, cloth bound, which retails for $1.50, 
and which tells everything about the eyes that any one cares 
to know, including their care in youth and age, the use of 
spectacles, short sight, long sight, weak sight, blindness, 
etc., etc.—Don’t fail to get this grand book at once, as it 
will not be offered again. 

Everything offered in this column sent for 
$2.70. Regular price $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. See Dec. Agriculturist for another great offer. 

Don’t fail to get our Special Catalogue of Scientific and 


Health Books. Address 
M. L. HOLBROOK, 
Agents wanted. 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
Mrs. Horace Mann writes: ‘Every book you print 


is pure gold.”’ 
7 
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Extra Early. Very Productive. Re- 
quires no Bushing. Exquisite Flavor. 


Dr. Thurber, Editor of American Agriculturist, after 
two years’ trial, says: ‘ Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons deserve 
the congratulation of the whole gardening community for 
having introduced so excellent a variety of this popular 
vegetable.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, July 14, 1881.— 
“ Your Peas are wonderful, none others so good. I donot 
mean to plant another year any others, early or late. They 
beat the Alpha in earliness and out of sight in flavor.” 

From Hon. Marshall P. Wiider, Pres. American 
Pomological Society, Ex-Pres. U. 8S. Agricultural Society 
June 30, 1881.—** My AMERICAN WONDER is @ wonder, equal 
in sweetness and richness to the Champion of England, 
which is all that could be desired.” 

So says in substance every one who hastestedit. We 
have yet to hear the first complaint from any one who has 
planted the genuine variety obtained from us. 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market 
called “ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ BLIss’ 
AMERICAN WONDER,” and receive no other. 

Per pkt., 10 cents: half-pint, 25; pint, 45; quart, 80; by 
mail, post-paid. When delivered at our store, or sent by 
express at purchasers expense, pint, 35 cents; quart, 60; 
half-peck, $2.50; peck, $4.50. 

Prices for larger quantities will be given on application. 


1,500 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Flowering Plants for the Parlor and Garden. 

Small Fruits, a)! the leading varieties. 

Selected Seeds of all the lesding and improved va- 
rieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field Culture, 
consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wurzel, and Sugar 
Beets, Corn, Turnips, Ruta Baga, Grass Seeds, 
ete. Fertilizers, Garden Tools, and other Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, with 
directions for culture, will be found in 


Pad = 
RDEN FIELD AND 
Biss &SG 
FLOWER SEED PLANTS 


%. Ay 
HANDBOOK 


fomtels 


FARM & GAR 


pen SMALL FRUITS AND J 
GARDEY Reouvisit€5, 


EsTAPLISHED 1845. 





150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Carnation Pinks, 
Mailed for two three-cent stamps, to cover 
postage. 

BLIss’ ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
LOGUE, 40 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato, and 
descriptive list of all the principal varieties grown. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

Bliss’ Illustrated Catalogue ot Novelties mailed free to 








all applicants. 


s210 IN PREMIUMS! 
OFFERED FOR THE LARGEST YIELDS AND HEADS OF 
PRINGLE’S NEW CEREALS. 








Mea 
ad thtg 








~~ « 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. 
for the past two years by one of the most experienced wheat cultivators 
in Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, who 
pronounces it the best he has ever grown. 
ounce ; 5 packets, $1.00. 

BOTH VARIETIES ARE SPRING WHEATS.—In order to 
give these varieties a thorough trial, we offer %210 in Premiums 
to those who produce the largest quantity of seed from one packet of the 
seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of 
Wheat and Oats. Circulars, with full particulars, mailed free on application, 


STERLING NOVELTIES 


@ Pringle’s American Triumph Oats. 


The average height, as the grain stands in the field, is six feet, yet the 
straw is so stron, 
luxuriant heads y 
tiveness of the grain are_unexcelled, yielding from 
acre, according to the condition and state of fertility of the land. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while standing on the 
field, beep examined by many experienced Oat-growers, all of which de- 
clared that they never saw anything to equal the “American Triumph 
Oats ’ in health and vigor of straw, or in yield and weight of grain. Owing 
to the small stock, we can offer the Oats only in 25c. packets of 1 ounce; 
5 packets, $1.00. 


Pringle’s Adamant Wheat. 


In this beardless variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty 
varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy,and vigorous. For cultiva- 
tion in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, where hard wheat 
is the favorite sort, we are confident that this will be particularly desirable, 
Price 25 cents per packet of 1 ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. 


: » Pringle’s Green Mountain Wheat. 


and firm that it holds up well, without lodging, the tall, 
lied with plump, heavy grains. Ldap pe and produc- 
to 100 bushels per 


It has been grown 


Price 25 cents per packet of 1 


OF RARE MERIT. 


New Flower Seeds, New Vegetable Seeds, New Cereals, New Potatoes, New Seeds for the 
Farm, New Strawberries, New Raspberries, New Currants, New Blackberries, New Grapes, 
New and Rare Plants for the Garden and Conservatory, &c., &c. 


Our NEW 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES containing a descriptive list of everything that 


has proved really desirable, introduced within the past two years, is now ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 


, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 








90,000 Plants, 30 varieties of Strawberry, the best old 
ey and new varieties, Hansell, Superb, Souhegan, and other 
Raspberries, Early Harvest and_other Blackberries, Trees, 
&c., &e. Stock truetoname. Valuable catalogue free. 

J. W. HALL, Marion, Md. 


Manchester, Grand Duke 
Pocklington, and all standarc 
ples and Plums in large quanti- 
Ween: and Hedge Plants. 
« W. Adama. Springfield, Mass. 





JAS. VICK 


Pears, A 
ties. Reses, 8 
Superb stock. mail 


B. K. BLISS & SONS 


| Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 


C. B. ROGERS, 


No. 133 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Dealer in all choice and new varieties of Field, Garden, 
and Flower Seeds. all the ppprores varieties SEED POTA- 
TOES, SEED CORN, SEED OATS and BARLEY, &c. 
se Send for new Catalogue. 
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COLLECTION QO 


Embraces every desirable novelty of 


the season, fully described in their 


MANUAL 
of EVERY THING forthe 


GARDEN 


which for 1888, contains PETER HENDERSON'S 










Mailed free on application. 
(Please state in what paper you saw this). 


Peter Henderson Co., 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 






















STABLISHED 
; 18 ( bel E i DS 


which have been planted by 
some growers for 45 years. 
They do not have the larg- 
est Seed farms, warehouses 
or business in the country, 

offer fictitiously 

Pvalued collections of Seeds, 

yZ containing vaiieties of little 

valuetothe planter. They cater 

=f £o she Practical consumer who 

8 Val orthe money expended. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1883 offering 
everything for the Garden and Farm, mailed free. 


HENRY A. DREER Piivascen: 
Market Gardeners’ 


SPECIAL PRICE LIST, 
Free to Market Gardeners only. Our annual I)}us- 
trated General Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Tools, ete., Free. 
A. D. COWAN & CO., Seedsmen, 
114 Chambers St., N. Y. 


MFERRY Dy 
{Ue DesoRlP om afeEOZ 
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mailed FR: d cus: 

tomers of last year without 0: contains 

about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 

descriptions and valuable directions for planting: 

varieties of Vi le i Fay 3 9: 

3 Tees, valuable to espec.' 
ially to Market Gardeners. Send forit! ° 


D.M.FERRY & CO. Detroit MICH. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 
TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail.postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS, 

“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is gener- 
ally admitted.”—Eds. American Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 

Address, WM. ANDERSON, 


Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Ye 


SORGHUM, or SUGAR GANE SEED. 


The Early Amber js by far the best, succeeding in the 
far North. One acre of cane will produce 800 lbs. of sugar, 
and 80 gallons syrup. For ensilage or fodder it is superior 
to corn, while the seed is valuable as food for horses, cattle, 
and poultry, can be ppg rown on any good corn 
land. Qt. post paid, 50c ; bushe), £50: 10 bushels and over, 
$2.00 P or bushel. Our descriptive,circular, together with a 
sainple of the sugar, mailed on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1883, will be ready in February with a colored plate. 

It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues of beeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 
etc., gratis. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D .C. 


EE to all applicants 
Phering i. It 
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HAVE YOU A> 


GARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


and will want THE BEST at the leastmoney. 
Then our Catalogue will surprise you, not 
because it contains 1,500 varieties, embrac- 
ing everything good, both old and new (all 
guaranteed as represented) and 300 il- 
lustrations, but because no matter where you 
have been dealing 7¢ will surely pay to buy 
of us, It costs but the trouble of sending 
us your address on a postal card, and you 


kes? OUGHT TO HAVE IT. “4G 
BENSON, MAULE & CO. 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


SAVE YOUR CLOVER SEED. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
BROADCAST 


SEED SOWER, 


Sows all Grain and Grass Seeds, 
With our hand machine 4 to6 acres 

can readily be sown by the most inex- 

perienced man or boy, far more evenly 

than by hand or any other_ method. 

Saves time, money, and seed. Price 

only $6. Send for our new Circular. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 

; Sole Manufacturers, 

' 129 and 131 South Front St., 

i Philadelphia. 
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RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER, heads 10 to 15 inches in di- 
ameter, excellent food for poultry, package 15e, HI- 
WASSEE CORN, the largest grain, smallest cob, and 
most productive variety in the world, Pkg. 25¢. 
MAMMOTH CABBAGE, 20 to 59 Ibs. each, Pkg. 25c. 
MAMMOTH PUMPKIN, have been grown to weigh 
150 Ibs., Package, 25¢. SNAKE CUCUMBER, 2 to 
6 feet in length, coils up like a snake, Pkg. 25e 
SANGUINEUS, a tropical-looking plant, 8 ft. high, 
covered with bright red fruit, Pkg. 25¢. CHOICE 
GARDEN 2DS, 10c. per package. Asparagus (Con. 
over'’s a1), Beet (Early Blood), Kean (Golden 
Wax), Sweet Corn (Triumph), Carrot (Long Orange), 
Cress (Curled), Cucumber, (Green Cluster), Lettuce 
(Silesia), Musk Melon (Nutmeg), Watermelon (Mt. 
Sweet), Pepper (Sweet Spanish), Parsnip (Long 
White), Radish (Scarlet), Spinach (Round Leaved), 
Tomato (Acmc), Turnip (White Dutch). SELECT 
FLOWER SEEDS, 10c. per package: Petunia, Japan 
Coxeombh, Perilla Sweet William, Portulaeea, Phlox 
Drummondi, Flowering Peas, Gilia, Fragrant Candye 
tuft, Acroclinium, Marigold, and Double Zinnia, 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 

I will send the above superb collection (84 pias. ree 
tail price $4.20). New, choice seeds that WILLGROW, 
and the Practical Farm Journal, a neat 8-page pub- 
lieation, for one year, all for 61; club of four @3. This 
is the largest and choicest collection of seeds ever put 
up in this country for the money, the postage costing 
1bce. Orders filled promptly. Remit by_ Registered 
Letter, or P. 0. Order on Lyons, N. Y. Be sure and 
mention rae hte r._ Address at once, 

FRANK FINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

“Mr. Finch is perfectly reliable.” 

‘*All who favor him with their orders will be honest- 
ly and fairly dealt with.”—J. W. Briggs, P. M. 

































15 Packages (your choice) 60cts. Paper free, all post-paid. 


Our Large GARDEN GUIDE 
describing Cole’s Reliable Seeds 
is Mailed Free to All. We 
offer the Latest Novelties in 
o_o SLED POTATOES, Corn, Oats 


and Wheat, and the Best Collection of Vegetable, 
Flower, Grass and TreeSEED. Everything is tested. 
Address COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, IOWA» 








50,000 Pts, Yq 
New sorts. 


All m is 
pte ag Ca Grower. ldeby all competi- § 
ee tion. I give more extras 
with orders than some firms sell. 1 have 50, 
beautiful Illustrated Guides FREE. Hundreds 
of costly engravings. Every one pictured,de- 
scribed & priced, many pkts as low as 3c. post- 
age paid. Cheap asdirt by the ounce, pound, 
&c. My beautiful free Guide and Catalogueis 
Worth many dollars. R, H, SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 
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the 
SEND ORD 


NOW OFFERED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


N\ THE HEAVIEST OATS KNOWN 


BURPEE’S 


ELCOM 


OATS 


= (tr ACTUAL WEICHT THIS YEAR OVER 


) LBS.PER LEVEL BUSHE 
HANDSOMEST OATS EVER SEEN! 
A REAL BOON TO FARMERS! 


With great _—— we invite the attention of progressive 
mers and Planters toa new variety of Oats, not simply because) 
they are new, but because they are of surpassingly quality. 


iE WELCOME OAT 


ll odds the heaviest, handsomest, and will un- 
tedly everywhere prove the most productive variety 
of Oats known. The Welcome Oats now in our warehouse are 
the admiration of all visitors—every one pronouncing them the 
finest Oats ever seen. They weigh over fi pownds per 
level bushels the grain is Lage barge and handsome, very 
plumpand full, with thin, white, close-fitting husk. In appear- 
EI 





anceand in handling them, they seem more like extra 
plump grains of white wheat, A gentleman of considerable 
experience, on examining anes of these Oats, said to us that 
ho would sooner have one bushel of them for feeding than two 
bushels of nearly any other Oats he had ever seen. For 
manufacture of Oatmeal they are far superior to all other va 
eties, The Welcome Oats stool heavily, with strong, ee 
straw, of good height, always standing ll, and ¢ 
wih long, ee ul branct on q 7 : 5 
cultivation they wi le 0 legal bu: H 
may seem ph me te beyond belief, but will be y Heth 
when it is considered thateach measured bushel weighs more 
than oneand one-half bushels of any oxdinary Otis 
We have for some years made a specialty of e 
are familiar with all the newer varieties, and we pronounce the 
Welcome Oats as the finest we have ever seen. We that 
every farmer on receipt of a sample will endorse our opinion. 


PAIGE 25 G18, e ni viotrac. me 
, to a Su 
Reg IN CASH 
i 8 

Wo _ ca aoe confidence in PRIZES 
of the New Welcome Qats over any and all other varieties 





~ that we desire to have careful trials made of them in every sec 


tion of the country. In order to stimulate 
this splendid new variety of oats, we offer the foll 
cash prizes:—% 100 for the largest quantiti 
raised from one packaee of seed. First Prize, § 
Becond Frize,8 tg Cash; Third Prize, $15 Cs 
TiZe, ash. 
$55 for the Six Largest and Best Heads of Welcome 
Oats sent to us this year:—First Prize, 8203 Second Prize, 
Rie A Thing and Fourth Prizes, 81Q@each. COMPETI-« 
ION OPEN TO ALL who purchase one or more twenty- 
five cent packages of the Welcome Oats. Each package con- 
tains two ounces of seed, an the packages are caref put 
up, to insure fair competition. | Allreports and all heads com- 
ting for the premiums must be received by us not later than 


tober 20th, 1883. The prizes will be paid prom on the 
Ist of November, 1883. WONDERFUL RESU TS may 
surely beexpected if fair treatment is given the Welcome Oats, 
We shallexpect our friendsto send us some splendid heads, 
which we will have photographed. Aside from the money 
value of the prizes offered, we are confident that those who 
are successful in carrying off one or mor prizes cen justly be 
proud of the honor—as the reports will be published and 
widely circulated. 

There is sure to be an immense demand for Seed next 
year,and for yearstocome. Farmers who get seed thisseason 
will be sure to realize a handsome price for all the Welcome 
Oats raised for several years, until their neighbors get supplied. 


Every one who sees these Oats will want them. 


cultivation of, 





one package, or $1 for five ke 
and does not admit, pope ote of that these are 


y Any one who sende'us 25 Cts. for 
AFAIR OFFER 


est Oats ever seen, can returnthem and we will refund the price. 


ERS EARLY {rox BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1883. (2 Nearly 100 pages, beautifully ill 


, and describes the 


stock of Field and Garden Seeds, including novelties of real merit 


ATLEE BURPEE & COfisii ti 
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EAN SE: 1.1. 
The Earliest of all Raspberry, 


Of as bright red color as the Brandywine, which it equals 
in jirmness and is farger. Unsurpassed in quality. Canes 
yaporous, very productive, and as hardy as the Turner; 
besides ripening in advance of all others, whether black, 
red, purple or yellow, 

RESOLVED: * That it is the sense of this meeting that 
this is the EARLIEST Raspberry so farknown. Further, 
it is of a bright red color, of fine shap>, and of great firm- 
ness.” Unanimously adopted.—Xeport of the meeting on 
groun is of originator. 

Judge Wm. Parry said: “ It stands single and alone. and 
above allcompetition. At the present time I think there 
is no other Raspberry that can compete with it in all the 
qualities that are desirable for a Raspberry tor the mar- 
ket ;” which sentiments were indorsed by J. G. Burrow, 
J.8 Collins, W. F. Bassett, Sam’l C. DeCou, J.B. Ward, 
Ezra Stokes, Jesse B. Rogers, Wm. H. Moon, James Lip- 
pincott, and other horticulturists present. ‘Ten acres 
the past season under the most adverse 
circumstances returned, after deducting 
all expenses, $1,714.06 forthe fruit alone. 

The ere who sold the fruit says: * The past sea- 
son the firstshipment brought 20cents per pint wholesale, 








and during the whole season it ran from 2to 4cents higher than any other Raspberry I shipped. 


It is atleast ten days 


ahead of any other berry that I ship; it has the advantage also of ripening in large quantities at once, thereby enabling the 


grower to get the bulk of hiscropo 


ff before the market gets glutted. So faras my En \wledge extends, it is the best berry 


for grower and shipper.” Full information concerning this remarkable ee its history, record in the market, des- 


cription, notices of the press, with a beautiful chromo and prices of plants, mail: 


all applicants. 


Theereatest ofall Strawberries. Get plants of the introducer,and get genuine. LOVETT’S SMALL 
MANCHESTER. FROITS are the best. Over 30 prizes FOR STRAWBERRIES ALONE the past season. 


A superior stock of both new and old of all the valuable varieties, including a large 
TRE ES A x D P LA # TS s stockof Eurly Harvest Blackberry, Jersey Queen, Piper’s Seedling and Primo Struw- 
derries, Souhegan Raspberries, Kieffer’s Hybrid Pear and the New Grapes. 


LOVETT’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, brilliantly illustrated with truthful engravings and colored plates, telling 
how to get and grow Orchard and § mall Fruits, quoting moderate prices, FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


** The Catalogue of J.T. Lovett will prove of especial value to those wishing to set out fruits 
ruit Catalogues,if not the handsomest,is that c 


Free Press. “One of the handsomest 


large or small.”— Detroit 
f J.T. Lovett.”—Farmer and 


D oO 
Fruit Grower. ‘Mr. Lovett is the Small Fruit Prince, and sendsa very handsome and interesting catalogue.”—Furm and 


Garden. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


Introducer of the “‘ CurHBERT RasPBERRY ”’ and “ MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY.” 





ROSTED Natural Peach Seed. We are prepared to 
supply No.1 Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 
spring, at $1.50 per bushel, in lots of 5 bushels and over; 
less quantity, $1.75 per bushel. Address, 
CHAS. BLACK & BRO.,Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N.J. 


CHARLES D. MERWIN, 


Seed Grower, Milford, Conn. Established in 1850. Grows 
the Best Onion Seed in America for Market Gardeners. One 





Dollar per pound, Red and Yellow. $1.75 for White. 








Catalogue 
and Prices of 


D. LANDRETH 











& SONS 








Sent Free to 
any Address. 


Seed Crowers, 
PHILADELPHIA 








DOUBLE YOUR CROP BY PLANTING CAREFULLY SELECTED SEED 


OF THE BEST VARIETIES 


SEE 


productiveness, and fine quality. 

cob. Yielded th 

and always produce two good ears. E 

all who have grown it the best in cultivation. 
k, 75c.; bushel, $2.50; bag (2 bushels), $4. 


‘ars large ani 


CORN. 


andsome, Large grain, of deep orange color, and small rec 

e past season, without extra cultivation, 136 bushels to the acre. Stalks grow to medium height, 

Husks and shells easily. Well adapted to all kinds of soil. 
uart, by mail, post-paid, 

; 10 bushels, ¥ 

ck of this celebrated variety has beenimproved each year 


THE IMPROVED LEAMING.— 
Our Improved Strain of this variety is the 
earliest Yellow Dent Corn in cultivation, 
ripening in less than 90 days from planting, 
surpassing all other varieties in earliness 


Pronounced by 
By freight or express, bags included, 
20. Chester County Mammoth Corne—Our 

careful and skilful selection of the largest, best 


med, and earliest ears from the most productive fields. It yielded the past season over 100 bushels to the acre. 


large. Grain bright yellow. Stalks large, producing more fodder than any other variet 
mare We; ~ 5 g bu-hels), $4; 10 bushels, $18. f 
Rest land, white fieldcorn. Farmers’ Favorite.—The best Golden Denr. 


d, 50c.; bushel, $2.25; bag ( 


tland. Each, per —_ post-paid, 50c, ; bushel, 
0 Yellow Canada Ww 


an A Quart, post- 
Mammoth White Surprise.—Best and most 
Early, productive, and suited to 


3 $2.50; bag (2 bushels), $4.50: 5 bushels and over, $2 per bushel. 
hite Flint, Blunt’s Prolific, Mammoth Ensilage. and Fodder Sugar, 


We are Headquarters for and make the selection and improvement of Farm Seeds a specialty. 


at low prices. 
WHITE BELGIAN OA TS,— teers aes hanasoment in cultivation, often 


109 bushels to the acre. Pound, 40c.; 3 


are! 

RUSSIAN WHITE 
50; 10 bushels, $10. White Washington, 
old’s Ennobled, each, per bushel, $1.10; 10 

rder now. Remit by Post Office 

of warranted Garden, Field, 


pounds, $1, post-paid; bushel, 


We 3 pounds, 
hallenge Probsteir, Surprise, Excelsior, Canadian, 
ushels and over, $1 per bushe 
Order, Registered Letter, or Draft. 


and Flower Seeds, sent Free. 


$1.75; 5 bushels, $8; 10 bushels, $15. 
Vigorous, productive, and handsome. Pound, 40c. ; 
$1, post-paid; bushel, $1.25; 5 bushels, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


Seed Warehouse, 1114 Market Street, 


JOHNSON & STOKES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
CAHOON BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 

nee : This Machine sows all 
Grain and cleaned Grass 
Seed better than it can 
be done by any other 
means whatever. A man 
sows 4 acres of wheat by 
- walking 1 mile. Costs 
= only $6, and will last for 
years. The most impor- 
stant and wonderful im. 
= provement of the age, 
+ GOODELL COMPANY, 

Antrim, N. H.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


LOWS RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Raising New Vuriet es a Specialty. As the Originator 
and first introducer of the Essex Hybrid Squash 
and Essex Hybrid Tomato (without exception the 
best varieties in cultivation), I invite ali who want Seed 
Pure and True to send to headquarters. All seed by 
the pound sent Free of Postage. Seed to Market 
Gardeners, who buy in quantity, at Special Rates. Seed 
Potatoes, Choice Cabbage and Onion Seed Spe- 
cialties. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE TO ALL. 

AARON LOW, Essex, Essex Co., Mass. 


CHOICE ONION SEED. 


Delivered at your nearest Post 
e or Express Oflice in per- 
fect order, at following prices. 
Seed all new crop, from selected 
stocks.—Extra Early Red (True), 
very earliest kind, 10c. pkt., 25e. 
0z., $8.16 1b. Medium Early Red 
Globe, a fine variety, 10c. pkt. 
20¢c. 02., $1.66 Ib. Wethersfield 
Large led, large aod protective, 
) 10c, pkt., 20c. oz., $1.66 Ib. South- 
port Yellow Globe Danvers, ex- 
tra stock, 10c. pkt., 20c. 0z., $1.66 
Ib. Yellow Globe Danvers, from 
Buxton’s stock, 10c. pkt., 20c. oz., 
$1.66 lb. White Silver Skin, early 
and fine, 10c. mage 80c. 02z., $8.16 
Ib. White Globe, extra fine and 
7 true, 10c. pkt., 30c. 0z., $8.66 Ib. 
Red Globe Southport, extra fine, 
10c. pkt., 20c. 0z., $1.66 Ib. Please remit with order N. Y. 
Draft,Money Order, or in Registered Letter. Small amounts 
in Postage Stamps just as convenient. If you are in want 
of a general line of Seeds, send for our new and complete 
Catalogue, from which to make your entire selection. 
Address, R. D. HAWLEY, The Seedsman 
492 and 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
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1 50,000 PEACH TREES, — Over 6 of the best 

varieties, suitable for all sections, grown from heslthy 
natural seed and free from disease. Also a full stock of 
other Fruit and Ornamental trees. A large stock of Wilson 
Early Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries. Con. 
Col. Asparagus, Hedge Plants, and Small Fruit Plants and 
General Nursery Stock packed to carry any distance with- 
out charge. No travelling agents. Address CHAS. BLACK 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 
free to all applicants. It contains afl the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of the last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 East 19th St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Aimost EVERYTHING 


For the GARDEN and FRUIT FARM, 
DUTCHESS NURSERIES & SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 


Founded 1868. Send for Catalogue with Novelties in Seeds 
and Fruits. W. L. FERRIS, Jr., Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Every reader of this paper to send for my 1883 Catalogue of 
Vegetable Seeds and Small Fruits. Seed Potatoes a spe- 
cialty. Index to front part of Catalogue. 


THE POTATO. 


A brief history of the vegetable, 8d page. 
The uses of the Potato, 3d page. 
How to cut toasingle eye, with illustration, 4th to Sth 











age. 
” How to raise from cuttings, 5th-page. 

Two crops a year, 5th page. 

How to raise seedlings, 6th page. 

Cultivation, from 6th to the 8th pages. 

How to store and keep, 8th page. 

Send name and address on Postal Card to 

Pe, 6 Vv ITT, 

nd., and you will receive 


Ontario, LaGrange Co 
ention this paper. 


Jo.T 
the Catalogue by return mail. M 




















1883. | 


SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS.|| 


NEW ponte Ae 


Priced Catalogue of Seeds, including Vegetable, Field, Flower & Tree Seeds, 


WILL BE MAILED FREE 


THORBURN & CO. 
OUR 


Grea 


J. Mi. 











Sugar Parsnip ; 





as R 





AMERICAN 








AGHI C U. 


TO ALL APPLICANTS, 
15 John Street, New York, 


( @ Fer keen’ QR” yn j* 


Weclaim our SEEDS are unsurpassed in the world, and 
desire that a'l shall give them a trial to test their great superi- 
ority, feeling sure of making a Se customer o 


every purch 


aser, and to introduce 


new homes, we will’ send 


free Py g mall on Tecsipt of of 
DS 


, Fis SE 
den, cont 





‘SPECIAL INTRODUCTI 0 
S, making a Complete Famit ves 
ning large size packets 0: all the b 


est, new, and 


Y standard varieties, as follows: —3 ELS oF New Cabbages, 


Royal German Drumhea 


Ball; 


Tomato, Early Mayrlower 
head; American Wonder Pi 
Prize Lettuce; 


Turnip, 


Ear est 
s Ivory Pod 


Earliest Favoriie Savoy, Early Cannon’ 
3 Delicious New “Melons, Cuban Queen, Sweet Icing—Wa 
and Golden Gem—Musk 


ter, 
;.2 Superior New Onions, Southport Yellow 
Globe, Extra Early Red; New Perfect Gem Squash ; Wonderful New} 


own Sweet Corn, Marb 
Wax Bean; Philadelphia) 


Extra ‘Early 2 Egyptian Beet; New Phila. Rag me: if 
Mil Beet; Champion Moss Curled Parsley; Early a 
ish; Golden Globe Summer Radish ; California Hammoth Winter Radish; Improved rr Carrot; ‘ 


Mammoth Tours Pumpkin? gto Green Prolific Cucumber ; Long W 
Thick Leaved ‘spinach ; Earliest Snow Ball 


“Send a 81 B 


ordinary letter, and you will receive the box by return Dynal, apne & if not satisfi 


money. 3 Complete Boxes mailed for only $2.50. Wit 
flower seeds for your wife, mother, ordaughter. Thisunparalleled ofier should be ta! 
of at once, aswe — it solely § toextend ourtrade. Our seedsspeak their own pra 
pad Smapemern. ard have received h 


= 4 ae — £5:0 
Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent free to 


ere the bes py 


Box we se 


undreds 


French Breakfast R 


ite Salsify; New 


LL or ed, wo ro” in an 


nds Be ° 


of unso 





JOHNSON & STOKES, SEED GROWERS, 32:2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~ Ae SME SEEDS, 


ALL, PLANTS, for ALL CRO OFS» a 
l ere peated only, the 


of culture of Grains, Roct ean s, Grasses, 


Plantin; A Catalogue and Price List of 


Grain ard F =. i ro tes 


etc. only 1Octs. 4? 


several thousand varieties, FR. 





fa rR 


HE 





best sent 


anual; Histo: 


Li CLI- 


and best. a 
‘odder Crops, 


Tree 


vg SEEDS. 


NOERSON &CO. 


Von and sar lables. 


SDs 


Sam: SUGAR 
nage 


B98 


aqueacage 


or babes 


VERY EARLY ETAMPES CABBAGE 
PR ay 

eat deal 

° ‘attention 

in our trial 

groundslast 


Shaped 
Z ape 
"heads which 
are shown in ae accompanying coareving. 
rit is, of course, matur' 
¥ a “earliness, the etampes 
ing Len ace as an early variety 
for market purposes, but from what we have 
secn of it waticliovs that_it will prove. most 
valuabic and ae of 
Pht se. 


KEW DWARF PEA, “ AMERICAN WONDER.” 
A large end of this enables us to offer it 
resold ef Ams as many of = 


 ourcatalogue 
for this year. 


(Postpald.) 


cal . In 
vos it is 
equ ° 
most “of the 
¢ Varieties, and its short outer leaves en 


late : 
able it to be planted nearly as close as the 


Pkt. 150s Quart, 50 ete. | Wa 
Postpaid.) 


12,000 to the acre, while 


sort we tow of. 


Pkt. 150.3 ee 1-4 1b. pod 23, 
SALAMANDER LETTUCE. 


nd a 

er. 7 heads 

Sas fully y proven du during the unexampled dry 
seasons. 


Pkt. 1005 Oz- B5e.5 1AM, O1.25. 


| Alt 
new variety at. our p' 


of theEarly 
inowbal 


measuring 9 Inches In diameter 

ri June, one week earlier than any other sort. 
Every plant — a fine head. In addition 
greater certainty tohead 


to its earliness, an: 4 
as 


who: jwere Fortunate exough to taste this 
¢ the past s 

unite in pronouncing it of most delicious 
flavor, It is an early sort, vi ery product luctive, 
and of good size, Chile the flesh is) ve 
thick, sweet and juicy, and PRG fe 
flavor.. Packet, 60 centse 


MAYOR CLARE’S 
* PINK CELERY. 
It is not generally kn; oh 


Nbt only ara 
better flavored and 
thore crisp, bys they'ara 
ually hardicr ‘and keera 


meter by the roth and | 


hibited” tthe 
Pings sition in 


ae weight. The fies: 
is light crimson, Solid, 
tender, and of exquisite 
flavor, but its ‘great dis- 
tinctive feature; how- 
ever, is. fact_that it 
remainsin noice — 
n 


Tate Seen pines 
L 1503 Oz. 50c.5 14 1b. 41.50. 





ae. rapier GEM SQUASH, 


ly, extrable, as . Sopp ee or winte® 
as 


mene om are from 4to6 6 inches 


"in 
q eter, “of @ creamy white, a with y thin, 
di smooth shel, The fesi cooked is 

n 


they may be § § 


6 had until 
pri 








Extrs Early PURPLE TOP MUNICU TURNIP. 
From our experience with it for twoscasons 
think that it must sake. the = place 
- mong turnips, that the aricty 
ng the beet ‘amily 3 That oy bein 
tes earliest Seo. Wehave whole fields, 
the Munich Heed that bs here beca fit to 
‘7 twa wecks betore ae pine 


pee Tins 
a puree 


: Pie Ses 


Sy 4 
PEA, “HENDERSON'S 
FIRST. OF ALL.” 
most valuable pes 
for the | snark a= 


it oa 
trials havi ‘sawn to 
be carlice than Soy Philae 


and. ripens 
th Noroughly as not tor To 
aire m 


Ox. 106.5} 12, this 


1-41b.30 





conte 


Quart, 70c. (Postpaid 





r= Any of the above Novelties sent free by Mail ou receipt of pice, or ONE PACKET of 
EACH of the COLLECTION OF “12 NEW AND SCARCE VEGETABLES,” MAILED 
FOR $1.50. For other New and Fine VEGETABLES, FLOWERS and FRUITS, see our Catalogue 
of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” sent free'on application. 
make remittances from this eS an ae by Post — Ordersor Registered Letter, 


although small amounts may be sent in 


postage stam 


When possible please 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 


LT URIST. 























Bound Copies of Volume 41, (for 1882), are 
now ready. They arein the uniform style, cloth, with 
gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. .If sent by mail, 
| $2.30. We can usually supply, at the same rate, any of 
the 26 previous volumes, or from volume 16 to 41, in- 
clusive. Any ten or more volumes, in one lot, will be 
supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be forwarded by 
mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ¢ 
cra small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send § names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 





A Cotton Exhibition.—In the United States 
Senate, a Bill is pending to encourage the holding of an 
exhibition in 1884, to be called ** The World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition.”’ Itis proposed to 
bring together samples of the cotton growth of the world. 
It will be a grand opportunity for the United States to 
exhibit its supremacy in the production of this plant. 





Poor Tea.—There enters into the importations of 
tea to this country a large amount of adulterated, ex- 
hausted, and otherwise impoverished material. English 
law strictly prohibits the introduction of such tea into 
Great Britain, and in 1881, more than 44,000 packages, 
forbidden entry there, were exported, the most of them 
to the United States. Among these bogus teas ane those 
that have been already steeped and used, and then 
worked over for a second use. This is a matter of great 
interest to all tea drinkers, a legion among the farmers, 
and they will approve the legislation proposed in Con- 
gress to exclude those abominable combinations, 





Sowing Flower Sceds in the House.— 
‘““W.M. B.,” South Pittsburgh, Pa., sends us the follow- 
ing timely directions: If one wishes to raise greenhouse 
seeds, such as fuchsia, Chinese pritarose, carnation, cin- 
eraria, pelargonium, and even calceolaria, into green- 
house seedlings, and has no greenhouse, he may sow 
them in a box, say three inches deep, and as large as 
required, prepared as follows: First, fill the box an 
inch deep with gravel, or coarse lumps sifted from finer 
soil; on this place a mixture of washed sand with half 
as much leaf mould. Press the surface smooth, water, 
and sow the seed as thinly as possible. Cut a piece of 
old flannel to fit the inside of the box, and wring it out 
of water, and place it over the seeds and soil. Placea’ 
pane of glass ever the top of the box, and stand the 
whole under the kitchen stove. When the plants are 
up, thin with a sharp-pointed pair of scissors, and, when 
large enough to handle, transplant them to another box. 
The soil in this box should consist of sand, mould, and 
manure, in equal parts; the manure should be so old and 
rotten as to have lost all fibre. Put the plants an inch 
apart, and treat according to their various habits. To 
grow canna seeds, pour over them water that is really 
| boiling, and sow in a warm hill in the ground; they will 
come up like corn. 








Trapping the Squash-bug.—‘S. B. H.,” 
East Bridgewater, Mass., writes us that the best remedy 
he has employed for Squash-bugs is shingles. He places 
a shingle flat upon the soil near the plant, squash, 
melon, etc., and examines it early in the morning. At 
first he has found from 10 to 30 squash-bugs under each 
shingle. Afters few days scarcely a bug could be found, 





U. 8. Coins—Composition and Weight.— 
| Our gold and silver coins are just nine-tenths pure metal, 

with ten per cent of alloy, to make them harder and 
; more durable. The alloy in gold coin is partly silver and 
partly copper. One-tenth of silver coins is copper. A 
gold dollar weighs 25°/;) grains. The eagle ($19) weighs 
258 grains, or about 40 grains Jess than a half-ounce, 
avoirdupois. The ‘trade dollar” (silver), weighs 420 
grains, or 17% grains less than an ounce. Half and 
quarter dollars and dimes weigh p:oportionally less to 
prevent their being melted. Hailf-dollars weigh 192 
grains; quarter dollars, 96 grains; cimes, about 38} 
grains. The new legal tender dollar, well called the 
| ‘buzzard dollar,” weighs only 4123 grains. Nickel 5and 
8-cent pieces are one part nickel and three parts copper. 
The 5-cent nickel weighs 77 grains; the 3-cent nickel, 
30 grains. The small copper cents weigh 48 grains; they 





contain 5 per cent of tin and zinc. 





—— 
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Trouble with the Cameilia.—‘“‘J. B. V.,”’ 
Orange Co., N. Y., has a Cumellia that is loaded 
every year with buds, but they nearly all fail off, 
and he gets few flowers, while the leaves have on 
them a sticky substance which appears in drops. 
Mr. V. asks about the general treatment. The soil 
should be open; any good soil with sand enough 
to keep it free will answer. When the plant is 
growing, weak liquid manure may be given, but 
only then. The falling of the buds is due to two 
causes, too many buds, and too dry an atmosphere. 
The Camellia is a nearly hardy plant, and if kept 
in aroom without a fire, but where it does not ac- 
tually freeze, will do better than in a heated room. 
If the buds are much crowded, thin them. Two are 
enouzh at the end of each twig, one would be bet- 
ter; pick them off as soon as they can be told, by 
their globular shape, from leaf buds. The sticky 
matter on the leaves is probably “ honey-dew,”’ and 
indicates an unhealthy condition of the plant. The 
leaves should be washed with warmish water once 
a week, by the use of a sponge ora soft cloth. It 
will be well to wash the main stem and the larger 
branches with strong soft soap and water. Inset- 
tled weather set the plant out-doors, where it will 
be shaded for the most part of the day, but not un- 
der the drip of the trees. Set the pot on coal ashes 
to keep the worms from entering by the hole. 





Willow for a Barrier.— ‘A. T. D.,’’ Ran- 
dolph, Ohio, asks what is the best kind of willow 
to set by the side of a stream, where he wishes to 
make a hedge. The White Willow will auswer 
best for the purpose. Cuttings a foot long and 
half an inch or less thick, set so deep that one or 
two buds are at the surface, will answer. This 
is the most useful willow for its wood. Most 
nurseries can furnish it, and no doubt trees of it, 
or its yellow-barked variety, the Golden Willow, 
may be found in your vicinity, from which cuttings 
may be taken. Do this very early. The Golden 
will answer, though the White is preferable. 





Not Borers, but Eggs.-—-“ F. A.§.,’’ Sherborn, 
Mass., sends twigs of the peach within the pith of 
which are long white bodies which he thought were 
borers in a dormant state. The large size and 
peculiar shape are unlike those of most eggs of in- 
sects. We have little doubt that they are the eggs 
of the Snowy Tree-Cricket (Gicanthus niveus), a 
very small white cricket. The eggs hatch about 
May Ist. The young crickets destroy plant lice, 
and when they can do no better, eat one another. 
As they get older they feed on leaves and young 
fruit, and do much mischief, especially to the 
grape. The only way to get rid of the insect thus 
far known, is to destroy the eggs by cutting off and 
burning the stems which contain them. 

Ensilage for Small Farms.—Mr. Wm. Mor- 
ris, of Maryland, one of the pioneers of ensilage in 
America gave valuable experience at the Ensilage 
Congress held in this city, on January 24—25th. 
He has pitted his corn fodder in the fields where it 
grows and finds that it will keep perfectly when 
placed in excavations and covered with three feet 
ofearth. No other weighting is necessary. If the 
pit is a long one it can be opened and cut down in 
midwinter without damage to the green fodder, as 
it does not readily freeze. Pits of this kind are 
within the reach of smal] farmers without sufficient 
capital to build silos. Good ensilage was shown at 
the Congress that had been preserved in a pit nold- 
ing ten tons, which cost less than ten dollars. 





Catalozues Acknowledged. 


Ina few instances, the same catalogue includes two 
distinct branches of business, and both carried on ex- 
tensively, as that of seedsman and florist. In such 
cases we enumerate the catalogue under the head of 
what appears to be the leading department. 


SEEDSMEN. 


Witu1am ANDERSON, Mount Lebanon, N. Y. An il- 
lustrated catalogue of ‘* Shakers’ Seeds,’ with a blue 
and gold cover. 

Benson. Mave & Co., Nos. 129, 131 Front St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Flower Seeds. 


Many novelties in Farm, Garden, and 
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B. K. Buss & Sons, 34 Barclay St., New York City. 
As full as usual, with a supplement containing novelties 
and specialties. 

J. Bote1ano & Son, Baltimore, Md. One of the oldest 
seed-houses in the country, but is quite up witb the 
times in new things. 

ALFRED BrioGemAN, No. 37 East 19th St., New York 
City. Another long-established house. but showing no 
signs of age, as it has the recent novelties. 

Wa.po F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio. An illustrated gen- 
eral list, with new varieties of Sorghum and enormous 
gourds as specialties. 

RoBEkRT Buist, JR., Nos. 922 and 924 Market St., Phil- 
adelphia. The ‘‘Garden Manual” is both Catalogue 
and Almanac, and contains much useful matter. 

W.H. Carson & Co., No. 114 Chambers St., New 
York City, send a large illustrated list, and make a spe- 
cialty of market-garden seeds. 

Cote & Broraer, Pella, Iowa. Besides vegetable and 
flower sceds, the list is very full in farm seeds. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. An immense 
stock, with numerous novelties, abundantly and _ bril- 
liantly illustrated. 

L. W. Goopett, Amherst, Mass. Flower seeds and 
bulbs, with a choice selection of vegetable seeds. 

Jas. J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass. This cbarac- 
teristic catalogue offers, as usual, various Marblehead 
specialties. 

R. D. Hawiky, Hartford, Conn., besides a full illus- 
trated list of seeds, offers agricultural implements in 
variety. 

Peter Henperson & Co, Nos. 35-87 Cortlandt St., 


New York City, under the comprehensive title, ** Every- | 


thing for the Garden,” include implements and plants, 
as well as seeds, with revised directions for culture. 


A. D. Huson, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., raises on the 
‘*Lake Shore Seed Farms,” select grain seeds and pota- 
toes. To all purchasing seeds to the amount of $12, he 
gives a year’ssubscription to the American Agriculturist. 

Jounson & STOKES, 1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garden and Farm Seeds, with Philadelphia and other 
novelties. Also a wholesale list. 

LANDRETH & Sons, Nos. 21-23 Sonth ‘Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Combined with the catalogue of this an- 
cient establishment are an Almanac and Calendar, with 
views of their seed-farms. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass. A well-illustrated list, 
which includes, among other specialties, several which 
originated with Mr. L. 

J. O. Manson, Harford, Pa. Vegetable and farm 
sveds, with notably full cultural directions. 

J. F. MENDENHALL & Co., Indionapolis, Ind. Nu- 
merous premiums are offered to those who select sceds 
from this neat and well-illustrated list. 

Micnet Prant & Seep Co., St. Louis, Mo. Farm 
seeds, as well as those for the vegetable and flower gar- 
den with novelties. 

J.B. Roor & Co., Rockford, Ill. This enterprising 
establishment maintains its reputation among market 
gardeners and others. 

Hiram Srptey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Iil. A notable catalogue of a notable establishment. 
With brilliant illustrations in all other departments; 
special attention is given to farm or field seeds. 


JamMES M. Toorsurx & Co., No. 15 John St., New 
York City. An immense list, including vegetable, farm, 
tree and flower seeds, with the new kinds in each. 

Isaac F. Titurnenast, La Plume. Pa. A _ practical 
horticultural writer, unites in ‘‘ Seed-Time and Harvest ” 
a@ monthly magazine and catalogue. 

VANDERBILT Bros., No. 23 Fulton St., New York City. 
A wholesale list of vegetable and farm seeds. 


SamuzL Witson, Mechanicsville, Pa., besides vege- 
table and flower seeds, is unusually full in farm seeds, 
with specialties in grain. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Nearly all of the large seed establishments include 
lists of small fruits in their catalogues. 

H. S. AnpERson, Union Springs, N. Y. General fruit 
and ornamental stock, includinz the newer small fruits. 

Witu1am F. Bassett, Hammonton, N. J. Small 
fruits, with fine colored plates of some of the special- 
ties. 

CaLeB Boaes, Moorton, Del. Small fruits and the 
newer grape vines, with directions for cultivation. 

Bowman & BRECKBILL, Donnelsville, Ohio. A general 
collection of orchard and small fruits. 

Joun G. Burnow, Fishkill, N.Y. A special grape list, 
including many of Rickett’s Seedlings, with a fine plate 
of the * Jefferson.” 

FRANK Forp, Ravenna, Ohio. Small fruits, with new 
varieties and special garden seeds. 

C. A. GREEN, Rochester, N. Y. Full in emall fruits, 
with the ‘James Vick” Strawberry as a specialty. 

Hace Brotuers, South Glastonbury, Conn. Sma! 
fruits, with new kinds, anda colored plate of the ‘* Man- 
chester ’’ Strawberry. 

Gro. W. Hawkixs, Newburgh, N. Y. Orchard and 
small fruits, and full in ornamental trees and shrubs. 
D. E. Hoxie, Northampton, Mass. Small fruits, 

cluding all the newer kinds. 

J. T. Lovett, Liitle Silver, N. J. A general list of 
small fruits, Hansell Raspberry, Manchester Strawberry. 

Jacos W. MANN:NG, Reading, Mass. Illustrated cata- 
logue of fruit and ornamental trees, etc., with a separate 
list of hardy plants, ferns, etc. 

R. M. Morritt, Plymouth, Ind. Small fruits, new 
and old, and seed potatoes. 

Joun Perkins, Moorestown, N. J. Hardy fruit trees 
and small fruits. 

F. WatKER & Co., New Albany.Ind. Select fruit and 
ornamental trees, small fruits aud green-house plants, 
7 


in- 


FLORISTS. 


The following dealers, already enumerated under 
Seedsmen, have their catalogues in part devoted to 
Florists’ and general green-house stock: W. E. Bow. 
ditch, Boston, Mass.; D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. - 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York; Michel Plant & 
_ Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, 
ate . 


Joun L, Curtps, Queens, N. Y. Green-house and 
hardy piants, also seeds and small fruit. 

_ JOSEPH T. Pururpes, West Grove, Pa. Special rose 
list, green-house plants, and vegetable and flower seeds, 

Cuas. A. REESER, Springfield, Ohio. Greenhouse and 
hardy plants and shrubs, with flower and vegetable 
seeds. 

Tue Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. A 
large illustrated list of greenhouse stock and roses, with 
dollar collections, Also seeds. 

Geo. 8. Wates, Rochester, N. Y. Green-house and 
hardy plants; alao flower seeds and small fruits. 

Woops, Beacu & Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
Lilies, ete. 


IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 

S. L. ALLEN & Co., 127-129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., illustrate the ‘* Planet Jr.’’ Implements in their 
various useful forms, including seed drills. 

THe DEERE Company, Moline, IIL. illustrate their 
Common and Sulky Plows, Cultivators, and Harrows in 
a handsome manner. 
| H.S Gimpert & Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
lift pumps. 

Timotay B. Hussey, North Berwick, Me., illustrates 
his well-known plow and new cultivators and horse-hoe. 

THE Mapes FoRMULA AND PERUVIAN GuANo Co., No. 
153 Front St., New York, publish testimonials from 
those who have used their various fertilizers, especially 
upon oranges and other semi-tropical plants, 

Rospert Morrett & Son, Montclair, N. J. Force 
pump and fire extinguisher. 

Nasu & Bro., Millington, N. J., illustrate the ‘‘ Acme 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler,”’ and give 
over 1300 testimonials from persons who have used it. 

Unron Paciric Rattway Co., Omaha, Neb., issue two 
pamplets showing the advantages Nebraska offers to 
eettlers. 

Vivion pes Lavuvigers, 201 East 6’%d St., New York. 
Siik-worms, eggs, and mulberry trees. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

Joun A. Bruce & Co., Hamilton, Canada. An illus- 
trated list of farmers’ vegetable and flower seeds, 

Haace & Scnumipt, Erfurt, Germany, publish their 
immense illustrated seed catalogue, in German, French, 
and English. They also send their plant list. 

A. M. Smita & Co., St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 
Small fruits and fruit trees. 

Vitmorin, ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris, France. 
wonderful list of seeds is illustrated with care. 
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New Farm Implements and Appliances. 











The Acme Pulverizing Harrow. 


Recently there have been some marked improvements 
in the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, which are deserving 
the attention of farmers. As now constructed (see en- 
graving), it combines harrow, crusher and leveler in one 
instrument. There are two strong wrought iron borizontal 
bars; the forward bar carries a series of ten curved steel 
coulters,which turn to the left; between each pair of coul- 
ters is a flat steel‘ crushing spud.” Directly behind is 
the second bar, which carries the same number of steel 
coulters as the first; these are longer than the coulters 





of the first set, and turn to the right, and each is provided 
with a steel wing to aid in turning the soil. The endsof 
the two sets of coulters are in line, and, by their com- 
bined action, the surface of the soil is pulverized, lifted 
and turned, and left as a level seed-bed. There are dif- 
ferent sizes, containing from 12 to 48 coulters, to be 
drawn by one to six horses. The “Acme” is provided 
with a seat, from which the driver, by means of a lever, 
can control the depth of work. As the weight of the 
driver is undesirable in light soils, a ‘sulky attach- 
ment”’ has been invented, which, by the use of a wheel, 
relieves the implement of more or Jess of the driver's 
weight, as may be desired. In a descriptive catalogue 
just issued by the manufacturers, we find printed state- 
ments from some 1326 persons who are using the “Acme.” 
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Cheese Factories in Rugland. — A few | 
cheese factories were adopted in England from 
America, about the year 1870 and subsequently, 
and corsiderable attention was then bestowed on 
them. But latterly this regard for them seems to be 
dying out, the reason of which is said to be, that 
a dairyman situated anywhere near a rail-road run- 
ning up to London, finds it more profitable to 
market his milk in that great metropolis, than to 
have it made into cheese near home. They say it 
is as troublesome for them to carry their milk daily 
to a cheese factory as to a rail-road depot. Per- 
haps in some instances this is found to be the case 
in the United States. If England makes less 
cheese hereafter, it will open a larger demand 
there for American, and prove an advantage to us. 





Foot and Mouth Disease in England,— 
It is surprising that in populous England the foul 
and often fatal foot and mouth disease cannot be 
kept out of valuable herds of cattle. 
quarter of the country, according to the English 
*‘ Live Stock Journal,” is now more or less affected. 
In Northamptonshire, particularly, it says the mala- 
dy is rapidly spreading ; and in one week thirty-six 


outbreaks were found in the county of Norfolk. It | 


will be a great pity to see the beautiful Red Polled 
cattle there decimated again, as was nearly the case 
some ten years since. If the English breeders 
and dealers in cattle were as prompt and severe 
in stamping out this loathsome disease as are the 
Americans, we are confident they might soon clear 
their country from it and keep it so. 





Keep Your Dollar.—Texan ponies are adver- 
tised in some papers. If the transactions are all 
right, it is unfortunate that the proprietor adopts 
the methods of those who are all wrong. One of 
our friends who wished to purchase a pony for his 
children sent, according to the advertisement, 
stamps forterms. In reply he received from the 
manager of the Pony Ranch a circular, which 
stated, that as many persons write letters with no 
intention of business, to “avoid useless correspon- 
dence’’ he has adopted “a rule from which we 
never deviate, namely: charging one dollar for a 
written general description of our ponies,’’ etc.... 
“It will therefore be useless to write under any 


Nearly every | 


_ AMERICAN . 











occas or excuse, in regard to our stock wali the 
amount is enclosed, as no answer will be made.” 
Our friend being in doubt as to whether this was a 
scheme to get dollars orto sell ponies, concluded 
to keep his dollar, and most persons will do the 
same. Any business that requires its customers to 
pay for its correspondence, can not be flourishing. 





Thick and Thin Seeding.—If, in sowing 
seeds in the open ground, we could control every 
condition, we might raise our crops with a small 
share of the seed we actually use. In order to 
bring the soil in close contact with the seed, and 
to prevent injury to the germinating plants by the 
contact of dry atmosphere, we compact the soil by 
the use of a roller, by patting it with the back of 
the spade, or sometimes by treading upon it. The 
young plants, in reaching the surface, have not 
only to contend with the weight of the soil over 
them, but they have to break through this arti- 
ficially formed crust. The force exercised by a 
single plantlet is slight, but multiplied many 
times, it is sufficient to overcome the obstacle—the 
earth above it, and by united effort, so to speak, 
the multitude of seeds do what a few would perish 
in attempting. In carrot seed, for example, we 
use perhaps a dozen seeds to gain force sufficient 
to break the ground and allow a single one to grow 
and come to maturity. 





The Toad and the Partridge-breasted 
Cactus.—“ Mrs. J. W. H.,’? Elizabeth, N. J., 
sends us a pod which was produced bya ‘‘ Toad 
Cactus.’’ The pod and seeds are much like those 
of the common Milk-weed, and evidently produced 
by a Stapelia, or ‘‘ Carrion-flower,’’? which belongs 
to the Milk-weed family. From the description of 
the Partridge-breasted Cactus we have no doubt 
that it is the Partridge-breasted Aloe (Aloe variega- 
ta) the beautifully marked leaves of which make it 
a pleasant window plant. 





The Chinese Quince.—Under favorable con- 
ditions, the Chinese Quince, Pyrus (Cydonia) Sinen- 
sis,attains a hight of twenty to thirty feet,and makes 
a handsome, spreading head. The leaves are obo- 
vate, pointed, finely serrated, downy beneath, with 
a shining green upper surface, which becomes a 
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beautiful red in ‘ili, The flowers are rosy 
red, becoming darker. They have a rich perfume, 
like the violet, with a reminder of the mag- 
nolia, on account of which this quince has some- 
times been called the ‘“‘ Magnolia.” It flowers in 
May. The fruit is large, oblong-oval, smooth, 
greenish-yellow, with a very firm flesh, which makes 
a beautiful, pink-colored preserve and jelly. Mr. 
Parry informs us he received a specimen from a 
friend in Virginia that measured 13 inches around, 
and was told by this friend that he had made seven 
glasses of jelly from a single quince. It ripens too 
late to succeed well in the North, where it is re- 
garded mainly as an ornamental shrub. It succeeds 
better in the Middle States; and in the South it 
stands next to the Orange quince. It is probably 
the largest of all varieties, sometimes reaching a 
weight of two and a half pounds. 





Hogs in Chicago.—During 1882 there were re- 
ceived at Chicago 5,317,504 swine, with an average 
weight of 232 pounds, and an aggregate of 
1,248,660,928 Ibs., or 621,825 tons, of railway 
freight. At 4¢ cents per lb., the value would 
be nearly fifty-three million dollars, of which the 
farmers of Iowa received the largest percentage. 
Nearly one-sixth of these hogs, or 804,780, arrived 
during December, averaging 257 Ibs., or 25 lbs. 
above the average weight for all the year—and 
showing the effects of the better corn crop of 1882. 
—It may interest many to recall the census figures 
which credited Iowa with over six million swine, 
Illinois with nearly a million less, Missouri with 
over four and a half millions, Indiana and Ohio 
with a little over three millions each, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Texas with about two millions each, 
these six States having about three-fifths of the 
forty-eight million hogs in the entire country. 





Greasy Heels in Horses.—Grease is akin to 
scratches on the heels, but is more injurious to the 
horse, and not so easily cured. Wheat bran is a good 
sedative for such affections, and should be fed at 
least half and half with Indian meal or whole corn, 
and one-fourth to one-third of oats, rye, or barley. 
The horse should also be kept well salted. A tea- 
spoonful, even full or heaping,according to his size, 
and mixed up well in the bran at night, is a fair dose. 














LANDRETH’S PLAN OF A SIXTH G) ACRE GARDEN PLOT: 


SIMPLY SUGGESTIVE OF IDEAS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF A BEGINNER. 





‘The Varieties and Quantities here named will cost about $11.75. The rows are arranged so as to be worked by horse cultivator. The 
six-foot bed of small vegetables will have to be worked by hand. 


LENGTH 150 FEET. 























POLE BEANS—Limn—Ome Geert .....sssssssscsssssecseess UAE igh GEE CONN OU CMI in... snsnacessasecnvesnnnsicsonsecyeccpeesente = 
POLE BEANS—C arolina—One Pint planted in July, between the — CORR O ERE OEO ETE EHH EHH HEHEHE HEHE EEE HEHEHE EE EEEEEEEESE ~ 
BASES ce cueweer acre ited case seeteceLseee: ouavieeresceledscebecaesseebecudetesoes ¢iee is Ran endlenin 
SUGAR CORN—Evergreen—One Pint | fe diene neo peal enggae Re at ~ 
ererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrereererecee rs crt creer rie eee errr erree cree cir ies eee eee ees) protection fromsun. Plant Crawe-* CC" e g 
SUGAR CORN—Asylum—One Pamt oooiiicccccccscsecseesees ford’s Half Dwarf, Golden Dwarf, .............:cccsceseceeceseeeeseceeeee eeeeeeecseeeees E 
6b | BUSA CORN Cree T ORO FIRE... sesncsscscsscnasesesect Mitten Crete rome tnanmsnseasece- sereesreese sesecsesacesnnsecenenenscseensescensesessesectsseeesen Pe 
f I as csiisnsacscnscusanssvudntcgncebennsbdalensaatecddonsantonnsaseoses Sener esha sabes aaridiaconeecnmebiatoiieatadl co 
& 
| SQUASH—Two Ounces—and CUCUMBER=Two Ounces—Half Row Bee ooo... cesscessrsccsecssesnesecceceneeeasecsssnesesseeesessscesssescssnwenes @.4 
< 
Q | PEAS—Sunrise—Two Quarts In this row plant One Ounce Landreth’s Boss WATERMELON every four feet when Peasare in blossom J , 
Piateeetstssceteuvescacvosstreencettrertcrescstcievceoesecreeeetverttiresteccr etree rete es Cle sESONT ey eeewaccseeaeevavessinsecesacessescesesepoameacesee : 
tr | REAS—Hero—Two Quarts |... Re “© Bloomsdale Early Market CABBAGE in Midsummer ooo. scecccccccceceeececeeceeseees ° 8 
& | PEAS-Premium Gem—Two Quarts ¢ California CITRON MELON every three feet whem Peas are in blomom |. ae sy 
& | PEAS—Landreth’s Extra Early—Two Quarts |“ ULandreth’s Earliest CABBAGE in July after Pens are Meneses ecseseeeees sense se 
BRANS~ Golden Wax—-Twoe Quarts | «TOMATOES every three feet after Beans are halt row ies cece ceeneevees fe 
.BEANS—Red Valentine-TwoQuarts . BN en OO Top eis I ssssdaciascaest bsiaet cee eiettd auth ataalinarsetesaaa iceman eee a * 
Acuscnesucses emausn eeienes see conn: ws 
ee ee es! i R 
:| sees : EULER Keer ESE SAE TCE So Se 
: THIRTY: FEET : : THIRTY: FEET : : | : : THIRTY: FEET. HE TWENTY-FIVE: FEET | 8 SFT al TEN FT | TEN FT rt | TEN FT © 
Onion SETS; in cross-rows at BEETS; incross-rows at10 LETTUCE; incross-rows atone SPINACH; a —— CARROTS; HERBS; P RADISH; 
10 inches ; three quarts Pearl inches; Egyptian, Forcing and foot; Ea: ly Cutting. Forcing, 0z. loz.’ 10in. rows; 1 Thyme, 8 in. rows; 
and Extra Early Red. Red Turnip Beet, 2 0z. each. Reliable and Early Sum- Broadcast. oz. Extra Early, Sage, 8 oz. 


The idea here developed may be extended to any area. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


mer, 1 oz. each. 


Send for aur Catalogue of Garden, Flower, and Field Seeds. 


1oz. Danvers. Sweet Marjoram. 


Address, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Seed Farmers, Philadelphia. 
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1883—SPRINC— 1883 

Now is the time to prepare your 
orders for NEW and RARE 
Fruit and Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, ROSES, VINES 


ETC. Besides many De-irable 

Novelties ; we offer the largest and most complete general 

Stock of Fruit and Ornamertal Trees in the United States. 

Abridged Catalogue mailed free. Address 
LLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


9f the very best strains for MARKET GARDENERS, 
AKMERS, FLORISTS, and FAMILY GARDENS. Seeds 
sent by mail all over the country. and guaranteed to reach 
purchasers. Catalogues free on application. 
HOVEY & COMPANY, 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


GARDEN, FLOWER, AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


16 South Market 8St., Boston, Mass. 








EACH TREES 2 specialty. Apple, Plum, Small 
Fruits, &c. Price List free. Mention this paper. 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


MATTHEWS’ orict 


DRILL 
The Standard of America. ~~ 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners’ everye 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for cir- —~3aass 
cular, showing improvements for = < 

1888.. Made only by EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Garden Seeds 


BY MAIL 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 
Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Good, or 
Money Refunded. 


ONION SEED ppeiy. It is sure to grow and give 








satisfaction. Try it. <i 
oF SEED ‘of all the leading varieties, MANGEL 
WURZEL SEED, PARSNIP SEED, RADISH SEED, CAR- 


ROT SEED, etc., all of my own growth, from carefully 
selected roots. 1 wish every reader of the American Agri- 


culturist would try it. 

Try the DEACON LETTUCE Seed. It is the best 
Lettuce ‘1 the world! , 

Trv all my Seeds. Especially try my FLOWER 
SEEDS. Let the children try them. I make a discount 
of 25 per cent to all the children who want seeds for their 
own use. 

Catalogue for 1883, giving full particulars and directions 
for cultivation, sent FREE to every reader of the Ameri- 

ulturist who wants to buy Seeds. Do not send for 
it unless you want Seeds, as the supply is limited. 
Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Educated and practical ers now‘fassent to our 
motto ** That the further North Seeds are 
grows the earlier their product will be.?? 

e offer this year a full line of Standard Potatoes, 

name, n dry upland ; Scotch Fyfe and 

eat; White Russian Oats; Etampes Cab- 

beone week earlier than Early York; our 

orth Star Yellow Dent Corn still takes the lead, and 
for fodder is equal to any; of onion seed, tomatoes 
carrots, peas, &c., &c., a full line and large crop, ali 
1882 growth on our own farms. Wild Rice for duck 
mds always on hand f 5 ring oF Fall sowing. 
th Annual Catalogue. Free T. M. METCALF, 
Grower, Importer& Jobber, St. Paul, Minn. 


PEDIGREE OMON SEED, 


What my customers "7 * The Onion Seed was superior 
to any I ever had.”—S. W. Seaman, Motts Corners, New 
York. “Ican get seed in my own neighborhood, but prefer 
yours at double the price.”—N. P. Watts, aye E Ohio. 
* Your seed is the only seed from which we can raise good 
onions the first year.”-J. M. L. Parker, Ahbnepee, Wis. 
‘*] have used your seed for six years, and had rather pay 
$2.00 per Ib. extra than have seed from any other source. ’— 
A. T. Ayers, Turner Mills, lowa. “The Danvers Onions 
from your seed grew larger than any onions around here 
grew from setts.”"—James McGowan. Phillipsburgh, War- 
ren Co., New Jersey. “Your Early Red Globe yielded at 
rate of 948 bushels to the acre.”—Silas Totten, Kent City. 
Mich. This is just the kind of Onion Seed I have to offer. 
Last year, planted as atest,side by side with seed from 
eleven different growers, the onions from my own marked. 
y surpassed all in roundness, earliness, and fineness. If 
those of you who grow red onions will try my Early Red 
Globe, you will not be likely to raise any other for the fu- 


grow 
th 








ture. Early Reund Yellow Danvers, by mail, per Ib., $2.65. 
Early Red Globe. 0). Yellow Cracker (earliest of all) 
$8.00. Large Re ethersfield, $2.50. A discount on lots of 


several pounds. My iarge Seed Catalogue free to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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- Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


NY 
ad ons) 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. yy 
Send 10 Cents fer the FLORAL GUIDE, ye 
al (3 a 
Which tells how to get and grow them. If ~ yiarg P y 


Printed - 


deduct the 10 cents. zk 


you afterwards order seeds, 
in German and English. 


FLORAL GUIDE CONTAINS 3 COLORED PLATES 
AND MORE THAN [1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
JAMES VICK, 

ROCHESTER, 








Planet dr. -D Whe without an equal fn the world fore offer 
them so perfect, or in such variety, nor p Descriptive Catalogue of them. We guarantee it to interest 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 
Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the proper Cultivation 
of Crops. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most interested in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free 


6. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila., Po 














THE BEST COLLECTION EVER OFFERED. 


16 PAOKETS, OR $1.50 WORTH FOR 50 CTS. 


In order to extend our trade, we make the above remarkable 
liberal offer. Our collection contains one packet each of the 
following: Wilson’s Improved Early Blood Turnip Beet, 
the earliest and the best; Wilson’s Early Green Cluster Cu- 
cumber, none earlier or better; Fotler's Improved Early 
Bruuswick Cabbage, good for early or late cabbages; Hanson 
Lettuce; Cuban Queen, 100 Ib. Watermelon, the 
largest, finest, and sweetest watermelon in the world; “ 
Hone a Dow G reen. Citron, a o_o of _ Sand- oe 
wich Islands, mos uscious flavor, and sweeter than honey; Giant Rocca Onion ows onions 
from seed first year to weigh 3lbs.; Sutton’s Student Parsnip ; Golden Dawn Mango, the akest, sweetest, 
and most beautiful pepper ever seen; American Wonder Pea, enough seed of this wonderful pea will be sent 
to plant a row 40 feet long, needs no sticks, comes in 80 days from planting; Improved Early Long Scarlet 
Radish ; Perfect Gem Squash; Early White Egg Turnip ; New Mayflower Tomato, earliest, 
largest, and best tomato in cultivation; Japanese Nest Egg Gourd, the most beautiful and useful novelty ever 
introduced, hard shell, makes the best nest eggs ; this alone is worth to any one ten times the price of the whole 
collection; Zinna Darwiniz, fi. Pl., the choicest strain of this popular flower, beautiful as the Rose, double as a 
Dahlia. The above 16 packets, each containing seed enouch for an ordinary family, with directions for planting, etc., 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on the receipt of 50 cts. in postage stamps or money. Our Collection of 
Choice Flower Seeds, 11 packets or 90 cts. worth tor 30cts., comprising Asters New Victoria, Calliop- 
sis, Drumundii,Large Double English Hollyhock, Verbena Montana, 12 choice colors mixed, Phlox Drumundii. Portu- 
laca, finest strain mixed, Sweet Alyssum, Pansies mixed, Celossia Japonica Inome (Ivy Leaf Cypress Vine), Dahlia 

- Sunflower. Or both Collections, making 27 pack- 





ets, amounting at lowest catalogue prices to 82.4 

be sent for 75 cts , accompanied with our illustrate 
descriptive catalogue of new seeds. giving much useful in- 
formation and acertain remedy for the Cabbage Worm. 


Address, 
SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, 


Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 














ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KINZIE 8T., 
104; 106. 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL. 


SEEDS 


Warehouses § 























E———————— a 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
TREES. Headquarters for 
the unrivalled New Currant 
5 
Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. FAY S PROLIFIC. Thoroughbred LAND and 5 


WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 


—=_ 


FOREST and LVERGREEN TREES, | Great Northern and Southern Sereviy. 
: ‘ | Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
Hardy Catalpa Seeds, 


with much valuable information. My stock is full and un- 
usually fine. A full line of Peaches and extra long keeping 

CATALPA, PINE, SPRUCE, LARCH, ASH, &c., &c. 

All Nursery Grown. Tree Sceds, Forest Trees, by mail. | 


Apples, Keifer and Leconte Fears, Japan Persimmons, 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, Waukegan, Ills. } 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 





= a 


2eas’ Mammoth and Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mental Trees, and all stock usually found in a first-class. 
Nursery. Prices low for reliable stock. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 








ESR AR Ae IE MS ASCSM TEs 


1883. | 


“It is estimated that one dollar per acre 


with such pulverizers as the Roller, Plank- 
drag and common Harrow, will add five to 
ten bushels per acre to the wheat crop, and to 
other crops in the same proportion. This 
same work may be performed more cheaply 
and easily by using the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. With it, 
the three operations of crushiug lumps, level- 
ing off the ground, and thoroughly pulveriz- 
ing the soil, are performed at the same time.” 
(See page 152 this paper.) 









La 
SEEDS 
Agricultural Implements 


AND FERTILIZERS 


In great variety for the 


“FARM AND GARDEN. 





Send for catalogue. Address, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


(Established 1843.) P. O. Box 376, New York City. 





WILDER & CO., Cincinnati, O., sell Pearce’s Im- 
e proved Cahoon Seed Sower.. See Ad., p. 140. 





Headquarters Pure Northern Grown 


SEED POTATOES. 


All the choice new and standard varieties. White Star, 
tarly Gem, Clark’s No. 1, Watson’s Seedling, Magnum 


— Se Vermont Champion, Chicago Market, 


arly Household, White Rose, hite Elephant, Belle, 
eauty of Hebron, Early Ohio, Mammoth Pear), St. Patrick, 


Dunmore, Pride of America, Extra Early Vermont, Snow- 
flake, Burbank’s Seedling, Early Rose, Peachblow, and 





Peerless—all pure and fine, at low prices. We will send 3 
Ibs. of -7 of these varieties by mail, post-pald, on receipt 


Prices by the bushel or barrel will be found in our 


of $1. 
“Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogue.” It will pay you to 
serrd for it before purchasing. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WORTH (RARDEN 
OF BEST WASEEDS 
sx 50 Cts INSTAMPS 


AND VALUABLE 
PREMIUM ALLFOR 
J YOU plant BURPEE’S SEEDS this year you will be 
convinced that there are none better. In order to 
induce everyone to give our seedsa fair trial, we make this 


Y) Etampes 





7 Cabbage,— 
7 earliest Cabbage 
known, hard heads 
and best table 





Gem Melon, earliest Bag most Deer shiny swect as honcy, and 
a gem indeed; 108- Pound Cuban Queen Water 
Melon, largest on re-@ cord, flesh bright red, luscious, crisp 
and sugary, with barely half an inch rind ; @100 in Cash 
Prizes for 1888. @/Pcerless Cucumber, best; Dewing’s 
Beet, very smooth,of superb quality ; Golden Stonehead Let- 
eels Yellow Danvers Onion,Long Smooth Par- 
snip, New Essex Hybrid Squash, large and fine, keeps all 
winter; French Breakfast Radish, Premium Essex Hy- 
brid Tomato, smooth and handsome; New Purple To 

Munich Turnip, earliest, fine grained, and tendcr. Riess 1 

packets of new and desirable seeds are alone actually WORTH 
ONE DOLLAR, _but we will send the entire collection, post- 
paid, by mail to 50 C and as a premium will give 

dG 


































any address for you ayear’s subscription to 
“The Farm a arden,” an independent, sometimes saucy, 
Farmer's paper,---made for the man whose living depends upon 
what he rai with something of interest for his wife. You 
get in value 50 for 50 Cts. Q7Perhaps there are afew 
other choice seeds you would like or 25 8e 
to have, therefore we offer, for 75 E Stamps, all 
the above seeds, The Farm and Garden for one year, and, also, 
one packet each of Iee Cream Water Melon, Burpee’s 
Improved Orange Carrot, Long White Salsify, 
and Livingston’s Favorite Tomato, a valuable nov- 
elty for 1888, which alone costs 2& Cts. per packet of 
any seeds- ONE 0 L Rg we will send all that we offer for 
man. For %S Cts. and in addition one 
package each of the New Ne Plus Ultra Sweet Corn, sweetest 
sugar corn ever grown; Perfection Drumhead Savoy Cab- 
bage, delicious fall and winter cabbage; Vienna Kohl-Rabi, 
a vegetable that should be on every table; Long Scarict Rad- 
ish, celebrated Soya Bean, and New Giant Red Rocea 
Onion, of enormous size, handsome and mild. For #1 you get 
all the seeds named in this advertisement, (worth at regular 
prices over two dollars),and * The Farm and Garden” every 
month for one year, Dx ake advantage of one of 


3 to 
these special offers. ’S FARM ANNUA 
t Se 


do not dela 
When ordering ask for BU RPEE 
for 1888. eds, Plants, Bulbs, Thor- 





It tells all about the bes 
oughbred Live Stock, Fancy Poultry, &c. Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Nos, 475 & 477 N. FIFTH ST. and 
476 & 478 YORK AVENUE, Philadelphia, Pa. 















































My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1883 will be sent FREE to all whoapply. Customers of last 
season need not writ@for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any American catalogue, and a large 
part of it is of my pes As the original intro- 
ducer ot Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Mar- 


blehead Early Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Mare 
blehead Cabbage, Phinney’s Melon, and a score of 
other new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
In the gardens and on the farms of those who plant my seed 
will be found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


18 Greenhouses. 29thYear. 


ee oe 500 
| B fF Uj i , Y BeautifulCatalogue of about 100 pages, free. 
‘amous KieferHybrid Pear, $1.50 

J V~« saphena, Levene Pear, $13 AXLE a4 
ENE ISR DT TE Y 10 SS Quince,75 cents; Japanese 
2" Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, , Bulbs, , Dwarf Chestnut, fruit im- 
Climbing Vines, including 25 kinds of the - mensely large, sweet, 
New Clematis, a assortment of both : . 50 and Russian Mul- 
Flower and Vegetable SEEDS. Apple, n y as thi 
andallothcr FRUITS. SUNT 
ani J . ? in, 

May y 12Tuberoses, 12G ladiolua,20 Perbenas 
15 Basket or Bedding Plants, 30 pk'aChoice™ 

Flower Seeds, 40 Sweet Chestnuts, etc., etc 
$6 FOR ANYSEVEN SETS'sivi 
Sa wy UL SSe by express: 
g@” Hundreds of othe: RRS many HA andrare. Safe arrival guaran 


HE STO ARRISON ‘CO. 





My ik 


te = : 
pay LED iL 


ed 


hw 
: wy 
CD) ATS 
° ie Y' =<heraeS , 
a ™ =m y! 
re PIE oA SS “Saar @ 
wot. a) As 4 
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Tea. wae : y é Se Pa A a Sc RE Tle PE “A . 
Y r US oh Uy ee yy) aS 4 
u Hes <2 AT- HONEST PRICES... gid Ke 
y . r. 6 yh 
CG Y | r 
wee SEE THIS SPECIAL OFFER! @x, 
AGT \Ze Ns 
: arty : Believing that I possess advantages unequalled by any other seed-grower for (jie 
“ive delivering RELIABLE SEEDs into the hands of Farmers and Gardeners anywhere, Ds 
Pa he at the lowest prices, and to induce A TRIAL (which I find is generally all that is a {% 
Fh necessary to make a permanent customer), I hereby offer to present a year’s gh) fe 
(as subscription to our new illustrated monthly magazine, *‘ SEED-TIME AND HARVEST” “7 
to every person who will order One Dollar’s worth or more of seeds from the 
following very select list. The magazine is a carefully conducted 32-paged G 


monthly, which is very cheap at 50 cents a year alone. A more select and valuable list of seeds cannot be 
found anywhere, and I ask a comparison of prices with those of other reliable growers. Our prices in- 
clude prepayment of postage. A sample copy of ‘‘SEED-TiME AND HARVEST,” or & o—7 of my complete 
catalogue will be sent free to all ajyplicants. Send postage stamps for fractions of a dollar only. 





































































Pit $535 me h—Low’s E: Hybrid, N a Of. x5 

—New Eclipse, trwe............-008 5 ——|Squash—Low’s Essex Hybrid, New.... 15 

— Egyptian...” pabienedosenesioee ne 10 $125; Summer Crookneck 05 10 100 
=e 05 10 75 Pe ckwkenecanss 05 10 125 
Dewing’s Red Turnip....,.. 05 10 5 Marblehead. 05 10 12 
Yellow Turnip........ 05 10 75 Dn aes . 05 10 123 
Long Smooth Blood............. 05 10 75 | Turnip—New White Egg................ 05 10 123 

Cauliflower—Lackawanna, New.. 2 200 —| Early White Dutch...............cccccee 05 10 80 
Early Snowball, New.............- eee OD 200 — Purple-Top Strap Leaf 05 10 80 
Earliest De Ss gio eee 20 200 — Long White Cow Horn coo 10 80 

Cabbage—Hartwell Early Marrow..... 15 60 —| Yellow Globe................00005 «-- © 10 80 
Very Early Favorite..............- 15 oo — CE Se adladecncccdtanceseesentscnes 05 10 80 
Berkshire Beauty, New. ~— 6—_— — i vs Pkt. Hf. Oz. Oz. 
Early Bleichflield.......... co 25 40) Tomato—Livingston’s Favorite,New.. 20 ——~ — 
True Jersey Wakefield...... - oe 65 500 Essex Hybrid, NOWowes se ee cece ees eeeeeees 80 60 
Henderson’s Early Summer.. 10 40 600} Ford’s Alpha, New...........c.cccsccece: 10 80 60 
Newark Early Flat Dutch.... - a | UL aa ra 05 20 40 
Large Early Oxheart...... a 20 300} Mayflower, New.. 10 30 60 
Early Winningstadt....... ie ae 20 300) Paragon baste eeeceesseseceteeeeeceneeers 05 25 50 
Fottler’s Early Drumhead.. 05 2 4 00 Livingston’s Perfection.. 05 30 60 
Premium =~ Dutch ante o = = ; & SEIN fos ce nctacse uactdninceceweucd waeded 05 15 80 
Marblehead Mammoth...... - 2 —— " 

Perfection Drumhead Savoy. «-. 2% 400 TRIAL COLLECTIONS. 

Carrot—Early Shorthorn..... sn 10 125| To meet a popular demand, and at the same time to 
Improved Long Orange... 05 10 125| give an inducement for every one who has a garden to 
Danvers Orange..........e2--0ee 05 10 125] order a trial package, we have put up some special col- 

Celery—Golden Hartwell, New. 15 —— ——-| lections at greatly reduced rates. hese paqkages aro 
La Plume Chestnut, New..... 10 100 ——| made up in advance and no changes whatever can be 
Crawford’s Half Dwarf.... 05 25  400| made inthem. __ 

Carter’s Dwarf Crimson... 10 40 ——|_ Collection No. 1 contains Seventeen Packets of 
New Golden Dwarf....,.. 10 25 400| Vegetable Seeds, worth at list price $1.25, one package 
Dwarf White Solid... 05 25 400) each as follows : 

Giant White Solid......... ie 05 25 400 1, Amber Cream Sweet Corn.......... ueboeeed $010 

Cucumber—tTailby’s Hybrid, New.. 05 10 150 2. Crystal White Wax Bean..... ace. 0 
Early Russian. ........0......ecccceess 05 10 12 3. Cabbage, 18 varieties mixed. -- 10 
Peerless Early White Spine 05 10 123 4. Beet, mixed table varieties.. te 5 
Green Prolific............+-++ no, oe 10 12 5. Carrot, best varieties mixed..... Saaen +o 
TORE GTOCM, 0.0.0.0. ccccccsccscccceccsccsee 05 10 125 6. Cucumbers, best varieties mixed.. 5 

Lettuce—Black Seeded Satisfaction.... 06 20 200 7. Cauliflower, best varieties mixed.. 20 
Royal Summer Cabbage.............+++ 05 z ; b = —— ng A bop ape . : 

n, New.. on oe . Rutabaga, best varieties mixed.. - 
—— er, cates 05 20 200 10. Onion, best varieties mixed....... ‘ 5 
WICUOIIR G65 osc cissse dene Hoste cts ene. Oe 20 200 11, Lettuce, best varieties mixed....... 5 
Early Curled Simpson...........++--+++ 05 20 200 12. Radish, best early varieties mixe 5 
True Boston Market........ ecient = 2 ° - i. Lamy — aie —— paras : 
I _ a 3) 5 2 . Musk Melon, best varieties mixed.. 
— ag Kntharuncevessewes 05 15 a . — agrees by — mixed : 
Yutmeg, New.........- 05 2 § . Spinach, round leaved............... . 
oc in glemeaaane pdktnnsonaseooes 05 2 300 17. New Gloden Dawn Mango.............. eooe «315 
Hackensack....... . 05 10 200 * 
Christiana Orange. ..........ee-eseeeees 05 10 200 Collection No. 1, as above, 17 pkts., worth $1 25 

Water Melon--The “ Boss,” New...... 05 20 300)| will be mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Japan Sculptured Seeded............+-+ 05 20 3800| Collection No. ‘2 consists of Ten Packets of choice 
Cuban Queen, New.........-eeeeeeeeeees 05 20 300) annual Flower Seeds of our selection, among which will - 
Phinney’s Early.....seececeeeeeseeseeces 05 10 125 Asters, Balsam, Pansy, and Verbena, and a packet of 
ICO CLEAN... cccocccccccccccccccsesessoscs 05 10 125)" Wild Garden Flower Seeds.” This collection of 10 
Ferry’s Peerless. .......0.eesseeseeeeeeeee 05 10 125/ packets by mail for 25c. 

Onion—Early Red Globe..............+.+ 05 20 250) Collection No. 3. For $1 we will send Collections 
Yellow Damvets.........--scseeeececeerees 05 20 250)! Nos. 1 and 2, and one year’s subscription to “ SEED-TIME 
Red Weathersfleld..............ee-eeeee 05 20 . 250 AND HARVEsT.”” This we call Collection No. 3, and we 
Large Yellow Dutch............+-eseeee- 05 20 250 expect Ten Thousand Orders for it. 

WICC GIODG, . 00.0.0 0ccccccssceccecccccesess 10 30 400! Seed Potatoes—SreciaL OFFER. Four pounds from 
White Portugal. .........ccccccccccccccce 05 20 250 | the following list, your selection, one or more varieties, 

Parsnip—Smooth Hollow Crowned.... 05 10 75 | will be sent by mail for $2, or by express for $1. Bushel 
Early Round....... ..ccecesecceseceseees 05 10 75 | and barrel prices will be sent on application: 

I NINES yc ce 05 10 100|New Champion. JZb.$0%75 Cook’s Superb.....Lb. $050 

Pepper—New Golden Dawn........ 15 — —|Early Sunrise.......... 75 White Whipple........ 50 
Sweet Bell or Bull Nose..........-+00-++ 10 25 400) Red Elephant.......... 50 Clark’s No. 1..... . +O 
Large Sweet Mountain..............++6+ 10 25 400) Rose’s New Seedling... 50 The“ Belle”...... 2 

Radishes—Early Scarlet Turnip....... 05 10 100| Jordan’s Prolific...... 50 White Elephant........ 50 
Long Searlet Short-Top. ........0.s.eee0s 05 10 100! Brownell’s Best......... 50 E. Beauty of Hebron 50 
Early Scarlet Olive...........sseeeeeeeee 05 10 100) Early Telephone...... 50 Pride of America...... _ 50 
French Breakfast..... ....0cccesccvcseres 05 10 100! White Star..... ....... 50 Wall’s Orange..... 1(& 

Send orders to ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Lackawanna Co., Pa. 
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TRUE MERIT REWARDED. 


The New Jersey State Agricultural Society 
offered a premium at the State Fair (1882) for 
the “best recent invention in Farm Machin- 
ery.” In this progressive age, when 50 many 
inventions of real merit are put upon the 
market, competition ran high. The award 
was given to the ‘‘ ACME” Pulverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher & Leveler, which has been 
and is now advertised inourcolumns. From 
personal observation we have no hesitation 
in saying that this implement well deserved 
the award. The importance of thorough pul- 
verization can hardly be over-estimated, and 
it is stated on competent authority that ‘‘ one 
dollar per acre, with such pulverizers as the 
Roller, Plank-drag, and common Harrow,wiil 
increase the’yield five to ten bushels per acre. 
This same work may be -performed more 

- cheaply and easily by using the ‘ ACME’ Pul- 
verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler. 
The great benefit, therefore, conferred on 
farmers by the general introduction of this 
implement, becomes obvious. If the five hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat raised annally 
in the United States, on forty million acres 
of land, could be so easily increased but three 
bushels per acre above cost, it would add 
more than a hundred million bushels of 
wheat to the product of the Union above 
actual expense, or above all outlay for imple- 
ments and the labor of using them. By as- 
sisting in the wider introduction of this 
efficient implement, enterprising farmers and 
citizens would promote the substantial inter- 
ests of the whole country. (See page 152 
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establishment 38 aT 
of ROS *. tee HOVSe 
fealueds Bot Piants ~ le es 
icone ds iveredeafe _ 
t cho a ae 
3 i for $4: Sic 5; 
tatu) Br; rapa steatves andsome 
bat outa motor a OID Rg 
every z réulD a iaapiote 
Freatice on the Rose .70 pp. deal y ee toall, 


®@ THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LANTS 


et PLANTS FORSALE. 
iat, Sized ( pure 5 election all 


We se!l 10 1 ROSES? or rol. 
ge GERANIUMS for 


tron poe Obie COLLECTION 


rb Varieties is priced 






















CASH, end 6.5 a@ number 


ladies giv- 
miums for 
an for our Handsomely 

Illustrated Catalogu; of Plants and Reliable Seeds 
FREE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiana 


PLANTS FREE BY MAIL. 


In good Dollar Paiections. Send for Illustrated _Cata- 
dogue of new and fine Green-house Bedding and Hardy 


to please the 








Plants and Seeds. Address, 
E. 8. MILLER, Wading River, N. Y. 
PLANT'S that are 
BERRY See my brief Berry Leaf T R TRUE. 
one = os —, — 
Get the Best. the Best. E. i °THDERHILI 7 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. u.%. 





SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All the leading varieties of Small Fruits, both old and 
mew, at reasonable rates. New Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Address, IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 





Jered, ation, STEPHEN 


FINEST 
a= EVER om 


ROSES=82= 


10 & 
or Shi NATIONS PAN el 
BENAS, SOs. TUBE Roses i2gtosi 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS! 


2 Se aT 
25 packets, $1. Hundreds of Yarietice—many 
new and rare. A Handsome Present wit 
every order. All sent by mail, post- paid, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. 3ist year. 15 Green- 
houses. Illustrated descriptive Catalogue, FREE 


PAUL BUTZ & SONS, New CasTLe, Pa. 


Gtor 81,14 for Se 


postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Planis, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, etc., i mail. 

Pa 


Oataloguefree. J.T. PHILLIPS. West Grove.Chester Co 


DOUBLE “PEARL”: To all whosend 
oe. and tt 
TUBEROSE aatvese Twill 


mail 2 flowezin ng bulbs and directions for blooming 
this sweetest of lowers; also freetoall, my Jllustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue, containing colored plate of 
enn enitors 66 


c 
CARNATION PINK, 








AGRIC ULTURI ST. 











CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Ca Peo 





ELECT NURSERY .—Fine stock Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Grape Vines, Roses. Greenhouse Plants, 


F. WALKER & CO., 
New Albany, Indiana. | 


FOR SALE 


SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY 
40 GGU ser une 
100,000 escalate 

Nursery 104" ee of- 


ee 


New Canaan, Ct. 


b etc. Catalogue free. 








MALL FRUITS 


' CARNATION 
ROSESand PANSIES 


My catalogue gives full instructions for 
ture, Pram Ben the new varieties, offers Plants at 


easond ple riers Ga Sa WALES Rochen 








Best Market Pear. 


‘ James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 

A best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 


Y berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &c. Lowest rates. _Catalo ogue 
free. J. 8. C 





Blea Sana N. Je 


Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 Mulberry Trees for silk food; best 
varieties. Silk-worm Eggs.—Choice Small 
Fruits.—7: cres of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, including Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmia — Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Fre 
HANCE & BORDEN, |! Mang’ra, Red Bank, N. J. 


s The two most val- * VERG ENNES 


$ uable fruits of re-3 
\ cent introduction. 
= Form aclubinyour 
| neighborhood. 

= TERMS LIBERAL, 

a. Address forcire’lr 


. . 9 





‘ady |jjun sda 
















s< Canandaigua, N.Y. 
4 1883 
° Pomona Nursery. 
PEARS in gga a 
pupecry, 
50,000 exctas Senn 
one gue Ae from RES. NIGH’S 
berry, Blackberries, New Grapes and Currants. Fruit, 
Sha e, ard Ornemental Trees, Vines, and Plants in variety. 
66 me ” 
Manchester, Big Bob, 
James Vick, and 35 best kind 
ries. Raspberries, 
Fruit Plants. Handsome Kfieffer 
Osage Ore and Ornamen- 
tals, Send for Price List. Free. 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
5,000 
sively from Stand- 
aaW 
UPERB Strawberry. HANSELL Rasp- 
Catalogue fre. WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. a5 
Strawberries. 20 acres big 

Pear 7 = of Peach, 

J. PERKINS, Moorestown; N. J. . 








900, 00 PLANTS, James Vick, Big Bob, Manchester 
Bidwell, 20 other kinds; Hansell Superb and 
other R sy eg s; Early Harvest and other Blackberries, 





Trees, &., &e. Stock well pac at eae name. Price 
Low. Cat logue free. . HALL, Marion, Md. 


[Marcu, 


PHILLADRI - 
PHOS PHATE; 


WITH POTASH. 


A General Fertilizer for all Crops, 
and Low in Price. 


For a number of years we have had all of 
the Blood, Bone and Meat Waste of the 
Brighton ‘Abattoir, Boston, where about 
100,000 cattle and _ 600,000 sheep are slaugh- |||) 
tered annually. Our Phosphate being com- 
posed of this animal matter (which has ac- 
tually come out of the soil and is now being 
returned), combined with Potash and other 
chemicals essential to plant growth, pos- 
sesses, consequently, great crop producin, 
pow er, giving larger and earlier crops, anc 
better quality. It is used in the hill or ‘drill 
or broadcast, either alone or with manure. 
Our Fertilizers, composed as they are, must 

| give good satisfaction, and that they do is | 
| shown by the fact that we are now selling 
23,000 tons annually, as against 1,00) tons in 
|| 1876, and require two large factories for 
| their manufacture. Before buying, it will 
| pay you tosee our local agent, or write to 
|! us for Pamphlet and Prices, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER Ct 
Ba DOSTONGNEW YORK i 








GRIFFING'S 
COMPLETE 


FERTILIZER, 


True toitsname. Ten 
years testing has 
proved its value on 
grass, grain, potatoes, 
corn, EE Send for 
pamphlet 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
70 Cortlandt Street, 

New YorRK. 


FERTILIZERS. 
$50 PREMIUM. 


Will be paid to the farmer who this year 

raises the largest crop of potatoes from one- 

half acre manured with SARDY’S FER- 

TILIZERS. 

SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


Send for Pamphlet. J. B. SARDY & SON, 
141 Water Street, New York, 


CLARK'S GOVE GUANO CO. 


RD, MASS., 
". uae A mi yt yi FE, OF 
Complete Manures, 
High Class & of Full Strength, for General & Special Purposes. 
Guarantee! standards, full 
commercial values, and 
complete mechanical con- 
dition. Prompt shipment 
from Warehouses on Tido 











Water adjoining R.R. Ter- 
mint, convenient for Water 
Transportation. Reliable 
<| firms wanted as dealers, to 
whom territory can be as- 
signed permanently. Ad- 
dress correspondence to 
THOS. M. HART, 
Treasurer, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., or to 


} GEORGE W. KIRKE, 
GEn’L SALES AGENT, 
OFFICE, 46 SOUTH ST. (near Wall: St. ), NEW YOR ik. 
Send for the ‘“FARMER’S ‘D-BOOK 
MANURING AND MEADOW CROPS. ” Tiaeied. 


PATTER, 


In the Report of the Agricultural Bf Depa of North 
Carolina for the years 1877, 1878, 1879, 880, the average 
commercial value of fertilizers was $31. 63 per ton; the price 
paid by the consumer was $40.91. We are prepared to fur- 
nish the pure Menhaden Guano, treated with sulphuric acid, 
which renders it a soluble fertilizer, f. o. b. on cars or ves- 
sel, in bulk for $25 per ton, or in bags for $28 per ton. G.A. 
L iebeg, of Baltimore, the recognized authority in valuation 
of fertilizers in the United States, puts their value at $43.06 
ted ton; being a — 7 the consumer by the use of our 

ertilizer of over $20 on. For particulars and samples 

JOSE H Chir RCH & CO., 








address, ‘Tiverton, R.I 
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Pamphlet entitled ‘ Tillage is Manure,” 
mailed free. Address Nash & Bro., Harris- 
burg, Pa., cr Millington, N. J. 





Li MAN CAREY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind., — Seed 
Lisow ers for sowing Grass Seed. See Ad., p. 1 


SEEDS. 


GEGNORTHERN GROWN 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, duty paid. 


CATALOGUE for 1883 ;freg,to,aut. 


WM. RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 

















BEST QUALITIES. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Illustrated & Descriptive Cata- 
logue mailed on application. 


J. M. M°CULLOUGH’S SONS, 


(Rstablished 1838) 736 Walnut St., Cincinnati,0. 









ALL VARIETIES 


Of Best Quality, at Lowest Prices. 


PRICE LISTS FREE. ADDRESS: 


s, BUSH & SON & MEISSHER, 


Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 





$2)ree's Favorite! UT ATO 


The best extreme early. Now first offered—‘70 cts. per Ib., 
by mail For conditions and full description of this and 
ma:\y other varieties of Potatoes, Small Fruit Plants, 
Grapes, Tuberoses, the best Early Sweet Corn, 
Ford’ 8,” the best Early Tomato, “ Alpha,” Early 
Colton Apple, &c., send for my Catalogue. It will pay 
you to do so befure placing your orders. 


FRANK FORD, Ravenna, 0. 





Headquarters for Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 


All the Best Varieties of the above, both new and old. 
Our new Descriptive Catalogue is the finest ever issued, and 
gives full directions for planting and propagating. Free toall 


New Scarlet Clematis, | New Liiies, 
‘ew Porcupine Plant, | New Tritomas, Ete. 
Prices to Dealers and Large Buyers very low. 


Lock Drawer E. WOOLSON & CO., 
Telephone call, Passaic 50. Passalc, N.J. 


WILD FLOWERS 
Of North America. 


Our most desirable Perennial Plants for cultivation. 
Orchards, Ferns, Lilies, Aquatics, Alpine, and Sub-Alpine 
Plants. Botanical and Common Names given. Dealers 
furnished in quantity at short notice. Send for Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


30 Choice Collections 


Of Small Fruits, e- Vines, Flowering Shrubs, and Orna- 
mental Climbers, offered at greatly reduced rates, by 
express or mail. Alsoa full line of Nursery Stock. Send 
for our Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue and Guide to the 
Fruit and Ornamental Planter. Sent free to all applicants. 


WILLIAM H. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 














AANA 
HIBISCUS COCCINEUS 


One of the handsomest new perennials hnowh, 
lowers & brilliant crimson. Plants from seed bloom 
the first year. Seed per package only 10c post paid, plants 
ae Silver or postage stamps taken. Address INGREE & 
INGSLEY, Seedsmen, Box 443, New Haven, Conn. 


ee ee 
GREGG RASPBERRY PLANTS 


100.000 first-class Gregg and Souhegan Raspberry plants 
at low prices. Special rates = lots o 5 000 and upwards. 
Cc. HART, Southington, Conn. 


BEST VARIETIES 


OF SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, well pracked, and at 
lowest rates, Also KIEFFER PE 


WM. F. BASSETT, nein N. J. 


KIEFFER PEARS. 
POCKLINCTON GRAPES. 


Plants for Sale Cheap. For prices address, 


A. HAMMOND, Ceneva, N. Y. 














WHITE STAR POTATO 


Proved the best variety. $4.00 per bb]. Will give 2 Ibs. 
of Wall’s Orange, which sells at $1.00 per Ib., with each bbl. 


Southport Red and Yellow Globe Onion Seed, 


Of my own growing, at $1.50 per Ib.; 4 Ibs., $5.00 These 
varieties originated here, and are superior to all others. 


RUSSIAN WHITE OATS : bushel, with 
bag JOSIAH HAW! KIN, outhport, Conn. 





SWEET OO EDEN and-all kinds. “500,60 
POTA'T ro plants in May and June. rite 


WwW. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 


500,000 MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


BY THE ORIGINATOR, 


at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for spring of 
°83. BUY at FOUNTAIN HEAD, and get the 
PURE, Averages twice — large as the “Wilson, and 
yields twice as many quarts per acre. Is an excellent ship- 
or ery ATTRACTIVE in appearance, of EXCEL-«- 
CEN flavor, and retains its color and flavor to a remark- 
ae aie after being picked. Circulars free. 


J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 





WEED POTATOES, Second Crop, Fore 
1 barrel worth 2 of Ist growth. J.V 


c ANT ALOUPE Large Baltimore, Ib., $1, 

Kt. 10 Very choice. 

TO wien Figanty, aiyect, solid; 
TOMAT( 8 


smooth, Ib., $2.50 
’ ANTED, reliable, capable men to sell Trevcs 


Rose, and others. 
ALL, Marion, Md. 








J. BOLGIANO, ‘Baltimore, Md, 
8, Shrubs, 

Plants, Roses. &c. Stock RELIABLE and’ FIRST: 
CLASS. Salaries and expenses paid. Full instructions to in- 
experienced men. Address, J. F. LECLARE, Rochester, N.Y. 


Shows your receipts and 
expenses; will prevent loss 
sand yoy gain; keep 


your expense within your income; show how much you 
make or lose, and tell you every day how you stand. A 
blank book of 50 pages; will hold a year’s accounts. Price 
25 cents Pp beeen | by mail Address 

8. ING, Farm and Fireside Office, Louisville, Ky. 








EACH TREES, Ea. Rivers, Ea. York, Foster, Craw- 
ford’s, Moore's Favorite, Old Mixon, Stump the 
WwW orld, Stevens’ Late, and fine Trees, 3 a five ft.. $5 
to $8 100 packed. 2% to 3 ft. assorted, $30 p 
D. S. MEYER, Bridgeville, Del. 


10 i000 Raspberry Plants For Sale Cheap, 


Ohio, Gregg, M. Cluster, a Tyiet, and all Smal} 
Frait Every one should have the Ohio Raspberries for 
drying, if they want the best. It will produce one-third 
more. ~~ for wholesale price list. Free. ress 
RWIN JOHNSON, Palmyra, N. Y. 


PRUIT TYLER RASPBERRY 








R.JOHNSTON,Shortsville, Ontario Co,N.Y. 


MAILED FREE, 


Our Illustrated Spring 
Catalogue of 


seeds, Plants, & 
Florists’ Supplies. 


(Extra ogee rl _ market 
gardeners.) Addr 
MICHIGAN SEED co 
Detroit, Mich. 











GEORGIA FIELD PEAS, 

Or Cow Peas, used in the South and South-west for for- 
age crop and for green manuring, as clover is used North 
and West. Exuberant in growth, even on thin soil, feeding 
largely from the air. Prolific bearer, both vines and — 
rich and nutritious food. Nothing equal to peas for making 
milk. The best restorer of worn lands known in Southern 
Agriculture, and equally adapted for that purpose to North- 
ern climate. Orders for seed solicited at current yetoes, 
Mow $1.59 to $2.00 per bushel (60 lbs.), in sacks of 2to 3 bus. 
f.o.b. here. Freight per steamship lines, Sic. per 100 lbs, 
through to New York, Phila., or Boston 

J.H. ALEXANDER, Drug and Seed Store, Augusta, Ga, 





ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS,—Balsam Fir, 
Arbor Vite, White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, and Larch, 
6 to 12 inches, at $3 per 1,000; 5, 000 for $10; 10,000 for $17.50. 
No. 1 Hawthorn Plants, 2 years, at $3 per i 000. Prime new 
Apple Seed at $4 per bushel. 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





100, 00 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, including all 

the best leading varicties, Manchester, 
Bidwell, ’ ote, at low rates. Also Small Fruit Trees and 
Plants by mail. Address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village 
Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 


FIELDING’S SEEDS, 


I always make itto the advantage of every Farmer and 
Gardeners in the country to buy my seeds, for I sell them 
PURE and TRUE seeds for less money than any other re- 
liable dealer. Send your name, and I will mail my Ii) Tilus- 


trated Catalo a free. If you want to make money by 
saving it, sen 


H.A ‘A. FIELDING, Lowell, Mass. 


Yetaau EDS 
y FLOWER 
( r Home Gardens. 

. oo STRATED GARDEN Mawes. 7 
1 beautiful book giver away toall. 
Send for it and examine our 


key ices and ae list, MAR- 















ROCKFORD,I 


MAINE GROWN SEEDS. 


GROWTH_OF 1882. 
Yellow Danvers Onion (globe shape), 2.00 her pound, 
Dewing’s Turnip Blood Beet, 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, % ns - 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
Seed Growers, Portland, Maine, 








Agents Wanted Everywhere to sell the Very Best 


HAND CORN PLANTER 


in America.- Address, DAVIS & CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 





{OR SALE.,—Fertilizer Dropper that will drop any 
desired quantity, and scatter it sufficiently. The corn 
or other grain does not come in contact with the phos- 
phate, to destroy the germ. Farmers can not afford to be 
without this valuable machine. . Where this has been used 
with a good fertilizer, the corn has been three times as 
good. Send for ee 
. 8. BEEKMAN, Somerville, N. J. 


OW YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 





WITH THE 
itr] i727] 
tH = 
— =u 
ze 
oe 





MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 


Beng for circular describing latest t improvements. 
MASON GIBBS, Homer, Calhoun Co., Micb. 





The Celebrated HUDSON 


HAND CORN & PUMPRIN SEED PLANTER | 


A perfect planter, and 
plants Pumpkin 
every fourth hill. 
Hon. Geo. W. Philips, ex- 
president of the Mich. State 
; ry pre Socicty, Says: 
cheerfully recommend 
your Planter, as J. desire 
every farmer to reap the 
same benefit fromyourplan- 
ter thatI have using tt three 
years.” Mr. John McKay, 
ex-president of tho Arma fy 
Agricultural Society, says: 
“Having used the Hudson 
Planter three years I cheer- 
fully recommend it as THE 
ONLY SURE PLANTER I ever 
used. Itsaves time and mo- 
ney, and the corn comes up 
better thau I ever had it 
come planted with the hoe.” 
Send for circulars and price 
list. A sample Planter wil? 
be sent by express to an 
person on receipt of P. 
Order of $2.50. Address, 
N. W.& W. GRAY, 
Manuf’r’s and Propr’s, 
ROMEO, Macomb Co. Mich, 


















Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planter 
works to perfection Agents wanted. Send pou} illustrated 
circular. A. HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt. For N. Y., Pa. and 
Canada to S. GORDON, Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 








HSK’S Srhhnghber, 
SEED SV AANTER GS f 







PLA aa WITH THE PRECISION mie ed HOE 


All the ground a person can walk over in 
THE EASIEST TO_ HANDLE anp THE FASTEST LAND 
PLANTER IN USE. 


Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Inducements on Samples this season. Send for circular. 


WALLACE FISK, 
Sout Byr on, Genes ec Co. _ N.Y. 
Vanderbilt Brothers, ®.. Fulton St., Aats. for N.Y. City. 
Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R.!.. , Agent for New England. 
Wyman P. Fisk, "Fall Riv er, Columbia Co., Wis., Agent for 
the North-west. 
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New Roses, Verbenas en Tedding Plants ™ Quantities, 
Seed of all kinds. Straw berry Plants, Potatves. ‘ atalogue, 


80 pages, mailed free. Cc. 

/ 

[= of Beautiful Flowers, with 
popular Five-Cent List. Cheapest Plants 


ever offered. eemmees and safe arrival guaranteed. Cat- 
@logue free, . TEMPLIN & SONS, Calla, Ohio. 


L M. RUMSEY MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo., sell Pearce’s 
e Cahoon Broadcast Seeders. See Ad., p. 140. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


ROSES fy 


ote very cheap. Don’t order 
before seeing our Illustrated 
our 





Choice 
Monthly 


and all other 
Plants or See 











““We have had no winter freezes, 
and, to use a common expression, the 
soil, from continued and heavy rains, 
had‘ run together,’ with Surface hard 
and crusted. | ran the ‘ACME’ Pul- 
verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and 
Leveler over it twice, and sowed clover 
in as well-prepared seed-bed as I ever 
saw ina garden. (See page 152 this 
paper.) 





you love Rare Flower 


READER! & choicest only. address ELLs 


BROTHERS, Keene, N.H. It will astonish and please. Free. 


USSIAN MULBERRY TREES and BLUEBERRY 
PLANTS. Prices low. Descriptive price list free. 
Address DELOS STAPLES, West Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 


PEACH TREES. 
Choice Kinds, KIEFFER PEAR, New Grapes, Berry 
Plants, Evergreens, &c. Nursery Stock, home grown. Send 
for price list. J.A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS SEED. 


** Moore’s New Cross-Bred.’’ Unrivalled for large 
size, uniformity of color, great yield, and fine quality. 


Write for particulars ond ces. 
JOHN B. MOORE & SON, Concord, Mass. 


American Wonder Pea, 
Keiffer’s Hybrid Pear, 
And CLEMATIS COCCINEA. 


Are priced in our Catalogue of ROSES, TREES, SEEDS, 
and PLANTS, just issued. Mailedfree. Address, 
JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 
112 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trees and Plants. 


See New Catalogue for Spring of 1883. Mailed free to oy 
address. New Brunswick (Nurseries) N.J. EDWIN ALLEN 


Small Fruits. Grape Vines 
stocks of plants 


E. P. RO E ever grown in the 


country, at very low rates. All the leading 
new and standard varieties. i Descriptive 


Catalogue free. Address Fp ROE 
a 


Cornwall-on-Huadson, N. Y. E. 
500 
oo eee 


299,000 June Budded Peach and Apricots. 
easersy Plants, new and olisorts. 7/ 
RANDOLPH PETERS, W uniistea, Del. 




















offers one of the 
largest and finest 





Seedlings. 





() Raskels of Peach Pits for sale in prime con- 
O aia tion. Address, W. B. YARDLEY, Manf'r of 
000 ai Fruits and Sweet Corn. Lewes, Delaware. 


1,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 


FAIRY, ~- best White, and all the best new and 
standard kin 


50,000 Raspberry Plants. 


t EARLY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE the best 
or pro 

TEFER and LECONTE Pear Trees and SCIONS 
in quantity. Currant Bushes, Grape Vines, choice Nursery 
Stock and Greenhouse Plants in variety. Prices low. List 
Free. J. C. GIBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 











A. CROSS 


J e 
Manufacturer of 


‘HAY CONVEYORS, 


BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free | 

Catalogue of best Raspherries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, JHESTER Strawberry, BEST 
Currants,aud of 36 
bright color, good quality and firm. 


1,000,000 YOUN 


AHS as Crescent, 
ACRES of Plants, 


GONES 


‘inch, Primo, Jersey ) WAN well, and other : 
a For Straight and Curved Track. 
re te Beouttfel 0 Wal 1S, Been RIES | ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 


F. mg yep THEN. 
ripe ond half ripe, 
TA 


HEAI ARTER AN or Dd earl LOTS 0 ACK ¢ F TF MEGAN. 


ow Paste by mail or express to all parts of the United States, 


AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y, 





STRAWBERRIES, 


iain Blackberries, Grapes, and uk rants. J 


Newest and Best Varieties. g@ Descriptive Cata- 


logue free. 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 














F you want the best tool on the farm, buy Pearce’s 
Improved Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower of 


1,000,QC000O STRAWBERRY PLANTS- 
- ALLEN & CO., New York City. See Ad., p. 140. 


RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GRAPES, ke. 
DR. RYDER’S m ‘ 
NEW METHOD 
OF a 
PROPAGATION. © 
PATENTED 
VENEER BOX. 


Descriptive Cir- 
culars free, 













k. 

50. 00 Mount Vernon Strawberry Plants, and large 
quantities of most other improved varieties, 

Reliance and Barly P Bi . eens Plants in abundance. 

Send for prices. GH, Merchantville, N.Y. 





Please mention this 
Paper. 






NOR SALE.—STANDARD PEAR TREES, CHEAP, 
} — heavy trees. Price List free. 
TARVEY CURTIS, Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


MANURE SPREADER, 


Pulverizer and Cart Combined. 













Th 
tion since the intro- 
duction ofthe Rea 
per and Mower. 

First introluced in 18 nd over 2.000 nowin use by the best farm 
ers in every State, and everywhi re telling i‘s ownstory of the econom: 
of laborand the better use of manure. Fand! les kiad of manu 


found on the farm, from the coarsest to the fin SO ee = ~ . 
muck, marl, &.,in any condition, wet-or dry ; ng any amount desire per acre, from wenty bushels upwards, broadcas ori , in one-tenth the time 


itcan be done by hand. Covers every square ground with finely pulverized manure. insuring rapid growth and large aie crops ; every particle of 
manure is at once utilized for plant food. Its qu ality of work cannot be approached by hand labor at ten times the cost. 

Many farmers wri! “It saves its cost every year.” Another writes, when ordering some slight repairs: “We have just apy cutting over 200 tors 
actual weight ofhay, ns of which we give the Spreader credit for, in consequence of evenly spreading the manure used in top dressi 

The fields where the Spreader is used can be distineuished from others by the quality of c Farmers having become familiar with | the Spreader claim the7 
would sooner part with their mower or reaper than with the Spreader, so indispensible has me. Itisastaunch and reliable implement, and can be readi'7 
used 23a common eart, For Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, send to KEMP & BURPEE MF6. C0., Syracuse, N. Y- 
























SEEDS THAT WILL crow. Our Seeds are all warranfed to grow. Try 
em, none better, none cheaper. Choicest C “abbage and Onion a specialty. In order to introduce our 
seeds into every garden, we make the following liberal offer of 18 packets of the 
choicest Vegetable seeds for only 50 cents. Early Forcing Carrot, best 
and earliest. Bastian’s Early Blood Turnip Beet, a valuable new variety. Nesbit’s 
Victoria Tomato, new, very rich, and finely flavored. Green Prolifie Cueumber, best 
and most productive. Jerse Navet Turnip, a new, deli- 
cate white turnip,very sweet. Scarlet Teruo Radish, white 


























tipped, early, beautiful and — mag table. New Paper 

White Lettuse,carly and very tend Sweet Mammoth 
Pepper, very mild and rk y. Large, Rate. Duteh Cabbage, this is 
the standard winter sort, and most IAL popular. Easex Hybrid 
uash, one of the finest new sorts, very fine. Yellow Danvers 
Onion, m::d flavored and a good keeper. Cuban Queen Water 


Melon, one of the largest and best, we offer $160,00 in Cash Prizes to growers of four best 
melons from our seed. All of the above 15 packets for only 50 cente. 

FLOWER SEEDS.—10 packets choice varieties for 830 centa, as follows: 
Portulacea, double rose, flowered ; Acroclinium, mixed; Pansy, fine mixed ; Candytuft, sweet 
scented. Balsam, all colors mixed ; New Oscar Wilde Sunflower ; Sweet Peas, all colors; 
Mignonette, Parson’s new white; Phlox Drummondii, fine mixed ; Petunia, all colors mixed. This and the vegetable col- 
lection, in all 28 packets sent to any address fur 75 cents. Do not fail to see our illustrated Catalogue of 8 ora a Plants 














before ordering elsewhere. Address, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES. Springfie! fo. 
4 Our New Potato, 0. K. Mammoth Prolific, is the most productive potato now -_ 

existence, and will rival the famous Mammoth Pearl which we introduced four 

years ago, and better than which there never was, as thousands can testify. 
Growers, get this potato, and see wha profitable crops you can raise. 5O¢ bushels per acre is not an extraordinary 
yield for 0. K. Mammoth Prolific. They will be in great demand as >) soon as known. Those who get them 
— bee ary horny y by sup oly ing = neighbors. Price, 1 vh., $1.00; 3 lbs., $2.00; 4Ubs., $2.50, post-paid. By frt. or expre 88, 

ck, $3.25 5 1 peck, $6.00 ; Ae fo r bu., $20.00. We have something extra in the way of Seed Corn. Our CLOUDS 

PL. EBR:< vreD EARLY REPO 7 DENT will yield from 15 to 25 bushels more of shelled corn per acre than any ae 
We give a single report as a sample of the many we have re- 


Kind, From 60 to 70 ears will make a bu. of shelled corn. 
ceived. J.J. Shaublin, Bluffton, O., writes: I planted the corn 1 grain ataplace,1 foot apart. Had 152 sialks. Yield, 
Averaged 1 bu. to every 34 stalks. 60 of the best eavs made a Fay 2 sack full. This 


two 2-bu. sacks full and \-bu. 0 ears. 
[ will plant a field next year. What this corn has done for Mr. S., it will do for you. Send for 


is an —— di - ry yield. 
$1.50; %-bw., $2.50; per bz., $4.00; per bag 


it. Price, 1Z ; 3 lbs. for $1.00, post- pee. By freight or express, 4-buw., 
2 bus., 7.50. pew phL. orde rs early, and ask for our catalogue of Everuthing for the Garden, Pitield and -C OR 
Farm. “Address, J. A. EVERITT, Watsontown, Pa. 











$3,00 WORTH of FRUIT TREES and PLANTS for $1.50 


Labeled true to name; every package securely done up, and delivered free by mail. To induce many new customers to 


give our stock a fair trial, we make the following remarkable offer : 
1 Ben Davis Apple, (winter.)—Hardyv and very pro- 


x we will send xed ae 13 varieties: 
For $1 -o0 ductive. 1 Ma Apple.—Hardy and a very late keeper. 1 Duchess of Oldenburg.—A 


beautiful summer apple of Russian origin, ay | asthe oak. 1 Siberian Crab.—Fruit peautiful, large, and excellent 
for preserves. Russian Mulberry. 1¢ range Quince. te ye large, and very productive. One-year-old 
trees, b mail only, better than five or six-year-old treés as a gift. 3 Concord Grape.—Succeeds everywhere.— 
ed Wilson’s Albany Strawberry Plants.—The most reliable. 15 Sharpless, or 15 Triumph of Cumber- 
landStrawberry Plants,—Noted for their great size and productiveness. 2 La Versailles Currant, (red).— 

Large and very productive. 2 Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberry.—Always bear full crops. 5 Gregg Raspberry 
Plants.—The most productive, latecst and best black cap variety. Or, we will send any 4 of the above varieties for 
sixteen three-cent stamps. Or any & varieties for $1.00. Or for $5.00 we will send, by express, 5 sets of the above 13 varie ties. 


we will send free by mail, 8 Apple Trees. ors Siberian Crab Apples. Or 5 Russian 
Bid a hite) Or 1 Keiffer’s 


For One Dollar Apples, best varietes, our selection. Or 1 Prentiss Grape, (white.) 
Hybrid Pear. Or 1 Leconte Pear. Or6 Orange Quince. Or6 Russian Mulberry. FF ad Raspberry Plants. Or 12 
Or 12 Tube Roses. Or 12 Ever-Blooming Roses. 6 Roses of Special Merit. For &5 


Geraniums. Or 12 Fuchsias. 

we will send any 6 sets, or for $10 we will send the 14$1 sets by express. 

ay fair prices. Many £1 sets_and liberal discount to clubs. Order a 
Pheips, Cashier of the First National Bank. Springfield, Ohio. Addre 


WMAN & BRECKBILL, Donnelsville, Clark aaa Ohio. 


Send for our free descriptive catalogue, 
As to our responsibility we refer ta: 
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History repeats itself in 
Humbugs as in other matters. 
For several years prior to 1880, a large share of our 
letters of inquiry related to certain Wall street 
operators. Each broker, as he claimed to be, made 
frequent 

Statements of Enormous Profits, 
and the temptation, assuming these to be true, was 
s0 strong that many sent funds to these brokers 
for investment. Finding that the parties who ad- 
vertised so largely were quite unknown to the reg- 
ular Board of Brokers, we did not hesitate to warn 
our friends against entrusting money to their care. 
Their being unknown was one reason, and the other, 
that their stories were too good to be true. Early 
in 1830, these gentlemen of the eloquent circulars, 
some of which were adorned with pictures of pala- 
tial banking houses, were arrested for making 
fraudulent use of the mails, and turned out to be 

Most Disreputable Swindlers, 

At present a large share of our letters inquire 
about certain concerns in Chicago, which offer 
through ‘* Mutual Codperative Funds,’’ ‘‘ Codpera- 
tive Clubs,” ‘‘ Mutual Investment Clubs,” and the 
like, special facilities for speculating in grain, in 
pork and other provisions, etc. These concerns 
issue various wordy circulars in which they propose 
to sell shares of $10 each, and in their reports show 

Most Remarkable Profits 


on the investments. In some cases as much as forty 
per cent. each month on every share of $10. One 
claims to have made in nineteen months on each 
$10 share a profit of $87.52. It is not to be won- 
dered at that, seeing statements like these, a large 
number of friends write to ask if they can be true. 
We have no doubt that as an investment, these 
‘concerns sometimes report and actually make re- 
mittances of such large sums, claimed to be made 
in their operations. We know that this has been 
done in a large manufacturing town, where the 
great profits reported from an investment of $10 
would be talked about among the mechanics and 
operatives. These speculations are sure to col- 
lapse, because they are unnatural and unhealthy. 
As a correspondent in Ohio writes : ‘‘ Investwents 
that pay 40 per cent. per month 
Should be Handled Carefully.”’ 


There are five different concerns whose circulars 
have thus far come to hand. A majority of these 
claim to have originated the codperative plan and 
nearly all claim to afford larger profits than any 
other, or to have some peculiarly superior advan- 
tages over the rest..... 

Later and Interesting. 

Since the foregoing was in type the Chicago 
operators, against whom the American Agriculturist 
has been warning its readers, and whose plans 
and schemes are exposed above, 

Have Come to Grief, 
by the interference of the Government, the Post- 
master General having issued an order forbidding 
the delivery of money orders and registered letters 
to five Chicago firms. Those named are R. E. 
Kendall & Co., Fleming & Merriam, Charles J. 
Henri & Co., Bennett, Holtzman & Co., and Cud- 
Worth and Co. It would not be strange if some of 
these firms were mere dummies and if the same 
half dozen names figured in each. The Inspector 


‘on whose report the order is issued, says that un- 


der the system adopted by these operators, hand- 
some dividends were occasionally returned; but 
that in the end ‘investors’ were advised that bya 
sudden “turn of the market,” their money had 
been lost. The action of the Postmaster General 


| 
| 
| 





will prove only a temporary embarrassment to 
these firms, which, it is probable, will reappear un- 
der new names and new disguises. 
us, and now you don’t,’’ is the motto of the ad- 
venturers to whom these ‘‘ transformation scenes”’ 
are so familiar. They have as many shifts as the 
most pernicious insect, and pass from egg to 
larva and from chrysalis to imago with surpris- 
ing facility, and not always with due regard to 
natural sequence. A good time to destroy such 
creatures is in the egg. Our readers are again 
cautioned against this class of circulars. 

A lady in New York sends usa circular concerning 
which ehe asks our opinion. The circularis headed: 
** Work at Home,” 
and contains a proposition to instruct persons ina 
new method of coloring photographs, the work to 
be paid for at what appears to be a liberal price. 
This is one of those uncertain cases that is some- 
times presented. The document is somewhat of a 
study as there are many ‘‘ ifs and ands ”’ in the pre- 
scribed conditions. It may be, in spite of several 
improbabilities, a bona fide offer, or it may be a care- 
fully devised plan for getting $1 for the ‘‘ Pamphlet 
of Directions,’? which must always be paid for in 
advance. It all depends upon the character of the 
advertiser, and as it may be all right, we do not 
mention names or even give that of the locality. 
We would suggest that the advertiser, if a party of 
undoubted integrity, is very unfortunate in so 
wording his circular in several instances, as to 
create a doubt as to his real intentions. We are 
cautioned not only against evil itself, but to avoid 
‘‘the appearance of evil.”” There is much in the 
circular calculated to excite suspicion. . . . . 

Farmers are not the only cultivators of the soil 
for whom swindles are especially provided. Those 
who do business in cities and reside in the suburbs 
have for several years been victimized bya gang of 
Frenchmen, who are known among New York 
florists and seedmen as 

** The BluesRose Men.’’ 


These fellows have usually commenced in some 
Southern city, in winter, and worked their way up 
with the season, so as to arrive in New York about 
the time that amateur gardeners have the “ spring 
fever’’ and are excited by ashort-lived enthusiasm 
in garden matters. The blue-rose men hunt in 
couples—one, who understands English, but does 
not speak it, calls to his aid the other, who wears 
a gardener’s apron, and speaks a great deal of Eng- 
lish—such as it is. The chaps hire an unoccupied 
store, on Broadway if possible, and display various 
sticks with roots, done up in bundles which are 
numbered and labelled with great appearance of 
precision. But their strong card is not the plants 
themselves, as they are, but the pictures of them 
as they will be, when, under the influence of an 
American sun, in an American soil, they shall 
‘‘burgeon and blossom”’ after a manner that no 
other plants ever before equalled. 

Among the Wonders 


—on paper, at least—of their stock are cherries, not 
of the celebrated kind of which “a good many 
would weigh a pound,” but those which weigh a 
pound each; strawberries of such enormous size 
as to require a bush to hold them up; asparagus— 
real ‘‘ sparrow-grass,’? which can be cut in 90 days 
after the seed is sown. If one is incredulous, 
there are the seeds, and there is the picture, and to 
hear the man in the apron tell how to put ‘‘ze sect” 
in the ground is more instructive than some essays 
read at meetings of horticultural societies. Then 
the roses—roses that in size equal the cabbage, and 
in fragrance out-scent a whole bottle of Otto or 
Attar, and in the way of flowers put all monthly 
roses to shame by blooming every day. There are 
roses of which white and red are obligingly borne 
by the same bush; and above and beyond all, 
there was 





The Blue Rose, 
that horticultural wonder, which rosarians had 
striven for, and ‘‘ waited for, but died without 
the sight.”” We say there ‘‘ was” the blue rose, 
as the last time these vendors appeared, they had 
it not—no, not even its picture. Perhaps they had 





“Now you see | 
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heard of the ridicule attendant upon their attempts 


| t» sell blue roses in former years, or it may have 


| 





been that the stock was all disposed of in other 
cities, before they reached New York; but the 
“Blue Rose Men” came without their greatest 
novelty—Hamlet, without the Prince of Denmark. 

Were These People Successful ? 
will no doubt be asked. The fact that they have 
come several years in succession would show that. 
The saying that ‘‘people like to be humbugged”’ 
never had a stronger illustration than this swindle 
affords. It was not the poor and the ignorant who 
expended their hard earnings upon these mythical 
plants, but the well-to-do and wealthy—men who 
would astonish their gardeners, agd show them 
that their employer knew a good thing when he 
saw it—or its picture. Thus many a heavy bill was 
bought of these foreign swindlers by men who 
pride themselves on their shrewdness....There is 
one thing which those tempted to purchase 

Novelties in Plants or Seeds, 

whether in city or country, will do well to keep in 
mind. Our nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists are 
wide-awake, enterprising men, and as soon as a 
novelty of value appears in Europe or elsewhere, 
they at once secure it and offer it here. If any- 
thing out of the usual way, and claimed to be new 
and superior, is offered by travelling salesmen or 
unknown parties, like these periodical French- 
men, it is safe to assume that the claimed novelty 
has no real value, or is designedly a fraud. Among 
the latest documents received is one showing 

How to Win Without Cheating, 

The inventor of this scheme explains his plan and 
kindly makes no charge. The method is the simplest 
application of the doctrine of chances to the prob- 
ability of a certain three numbers on the die turn- 
ing up instead of the other three, the comfortable 
assurance being given that the guileless victim is 
sure to winin the end. He is also informed, that the 
proprietor of this important secret wishes ‘‘a lim- 
ited number of confidential agents” to engage with 
him in an easy, safe, and profitable job which, he 
mildly observes, “like everything else that pays 
largely, is not strictly legitimate.” It is kind in 
this operator to offer his victim the bait and to 
point out at the same time the consequences of 
taking it. This thing is so transparent that only a 
blind man would be deceived. It is well to remem- 
ber that “‘ playing with fire’ is a dangerous game, 
and if one must have a ‘‘ wicked partner ’’ he ought 
at least to have the privilege of choosing him. 
There ought to be but little place in this age, for 
the superstitious follies of former ages of ignor- 
ance, yet the credulous we have always with us, 
and as a general rule, as our ‘‘ Humbug” responses 
have shown, there is an abundant supply of crafty 
operators ready to take advantage of human weak- 
ness and curiosity. Here lies before us a vile 
circular recommending 

Lover’s Powders 

or Philters to the young and inexperienced, in 
terms that are intended to debase the morals and 
degrade the habits of such as fal] into this snare. 
This last corrupter of youth hails from the same 
town in Ohio as the card sharper above named, and 
occupies the same Post Office box, but under a dif- 
ferent name. It is probable that the same person 
is working both of these devices for all they are 
worth. The love powder is guaranteed to do all 
that is promised for it, and coupled with it is the 
offer of card pictures and chromos at prices so low 
as to indicate their utter worthlessness and vulgar- 
ity. It is within the power of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to put an end to these rascalities by ordering 
that no letters shall be delivered to these parties. 
This is the starvation policy which has worked ad- 
mirably heretofore. More than one hundred of the 
“Marriage,” “Endowment,” “‘Natal’’ and ‘‘Bridal’’ 
Associations and Guilds, to some of which we called 
attention in the January number of the American 
Agriculturist, have been put under the ban of the 
Post Office since that number went to press. All of 
these were in the Southern States, Texas furnishing 
these organizations in a luxurious abundance un- 
becoming a Commonwealth so imperial. 
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PENSION FRAUDS. 


Cruel Impositions upon Unsus- 
pecting Soldiers. Down with 
Dishonest Pension Agents! 

Some time since the American Agriculturist called 

for information regarding Pension and Claim 
Agents, to the end that we might warn our subscrib- 
ers. In following this matter up, the American Agri- 
culturist, at considerable expense, sent representa- 
tives to Washington and the West, whose investi- 
gations developed many very suspicious cases. 
The catalogue of offences and offenders is long, 
and will be greatly enlarged if our subscrib- 
ers and readers will forward to the American 
Agriculturist such information as they may have 
upon this subject, and which will serve to expose 
the base designs of those who prey upon the 
credulity of deserving soldiers or take advantage of 
the avarice of those who are ready to yield to temp- 
tation. Our representative in Washington had the 
hearty co-operation of many Government officials 
and Members of Congress, including Senators Van 
Wyck, Lamar, Miller, and Williams. Among the 
Senators, Mr. Van Wyck was untiring in his efforts 
to help along the good cause and to aid us in ferret: 
ing out the iniquities of this infamous traffic. Mr. 
Van Wyck, following our determination to investi 
gate these pension wrongs, introduced in the Senate 
a resolution instructing the Pension Committee, cf 
which he is a member, to inquire whether any claim 
agents in Washington are guilty of extortion from 
claimants for pensions. This resolution was adopted 
and the investigation will proceed. The question 
that lies at the bottom of this whole matter is -one 
that concerns the whole people. Pensions to the 
deserving will be freely paid, but thetide of cor- 
ruption must be stayed. There is 

A Small Army of Claim Agents. 
in Washington, good, bad and indifferent, some 
thirteen hundred in all. Together they form a 
body which exerts a povverful influence upon 
legislation, not only directly by personal appeals, 
but indirectly through the thousands of pen- 
sioners and their friends whose “reflex action” is 
felt by the representatives of thc people. A brief 
survey of the pension business will serve to bring 
the situation ‘nto clear relief. 

At the beginning of the War of the Rebellion the 
payments on account of pensions were about 
$11,060,000 annually. The war, of course, added 
largely to the list of pension claimants, and Legis- 
lation provided liberally for those who had been 
disabled, and for the families of those who had 
fallen in battle. In 1871, the pension list had 
reached $30,169,340, an excess of nearly $4,000,000 
over the previous year. President Grant, in his 
Message, in December, 1872, said: ‘‘ We cannot look 
for any substantial decrease * * * go long as 
Congress continues to change the rates of pen- 
sions.’”?” The same year Congress added three 
quarters of a million dollars per annum to the 
roll, without increasing the number of pen- 
sioners. 

232,229 Pensioners in 1872. 


At that time (1872) the total number on the 
pension list was 282,229. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1881, the pension roll was $50,- 
059,000; for the year succeeding it was $66,- 
282,000, and the appropriations for the year ending 
next June are $116,000,000. The more remote the 
era of the war, the larger the claims for remunera- 
tion for services then rendered, or wounds then re- 
ceived. A recent statement from the Pension 
Bureau shows that the list of pensioners now con- 
tains 285,697 names, and that more than as many 
Original applications, and applications for an in- 
crease, are on file. 
$560,641,000 Given for Pensions. 

The sum paid for pensions in the seventy years 
from 1791 to 1861, ig stated as $81,480,000; while 
the total amount from 1861 to 1882 was 560,641,« 
000. Whoshall say that Republics are ungrateful ? 

Itis time that a halt should be called, and that the 
profane sport of the Philistines of the Pension 


Agent ‘Ring’ should cease to vex the crippled 
soldiers. The system as now conducted is al- 
most altogether wrong. In some cases it is a 
system of petty Jarceny perpetrated upon mutilat- 
ed veterans, or their helpless widows and children, 
who are cheated and robbed to the everlasting 


Disgrace of the Government and 
the People. 

The rapacity of some claim agents has no limit of 
decency or honor. Thousands of poor people who 
have already been swindled out of their hard earn- 
ings, in pursuit of claims that have been disal- 
lowed and rejected, are hunted up and induced to 
make another trial, under the specious plea that 





the Pension office is more tolerant under one Com- 
missioner, than under another. The victims of 
this conspiracy are told that the pension laws will 
be so liberally construed, that a pension will be 
granted for any wound or disability, even if caused 
by accident. In this way, the sharpers and blood- 
suckers play their ‘‘skin game ” upon confiding 
men and women, who are tempted into paying an 
advance fee of $2, which goes into the coffers of 





the claim agent, who takes care to file the case 
away into the limbo of oblivion—out of sight 
andoutof mind. An Act of Congress has set aside 
claims for back pay prior to 1866; yet there are 
claim agents who advertise that soldiers are enti- 
tled to those arrears, and thousands are gulled into 
the belief that the money can be procured, by en- 
trusting a fee of $2 to the agent. An Act passed 
June 20, 1878, limiting the fee of agents to $10, has 
opened the way to fraud, by making it doubtful 
whether the penal provisions of section 5485 are 
applicable to the offense of asking for or receiving 
an illegal fee. This statute was designed to pro- 
tect claimants, but it has been made the cover of 
fraud on the part of “agents ’’ disbarred by the De- 
partment, and other irresponsible persons, who 
could be of no possible service to claimants. Com- 
missioner Dudley, in bis report for 1880, denounces 
the conduct of these men and recommends the pas- 
sage of a law to punish such agents criminally. In 
his report for 1881, the Commissioner says that the 
Act of June, 1878, has ‘‘stimulated many irrespon- 
sible persons to invite a general application of sol- 
diers for pensions, regardless of disabilities in- 
curred, by which, after filing the claim, they may 
obtain in advance the legal fee of $10, and thence- 
forth abandon the claim.”’ 
Infamous Business. 

Itis a most infamous business throughout! The 
rapacity of these agents is paralleled only by the vul- 
tures that fattened on the corpses of the dead, in 
the wartime. Such claim agents are the legitimate 
successors of these hideous birds of prey, and feed 
upon the wretched remnants of the patriotic host 
whose lives the more kindly bullets spared. Tho 
stake these men play for is a high one. With nearly 
300,000 applicants upon file, and as many more in 
sight, or to be hunted up, the advance fees run up 
to more than a million dollars, and with nearly 300,- 
000 claims already allowed, for each of which the fee 
is $10, another $3,000,000 will have gone into their 
pockets. To these sums may be added the blood 
money in petty fees, in postage, and in other ex- 
penses ; the heart-breaking delays; the intermina- 
ble waiting; the pitiful sufferings of those who 
have submiited to these extortions, and all the 
sorrow and agony that attend upon this bitter hop- 
ing against hope. 
$116,000,000 voted for Pensions in 

1882, against 60,000,000 in 1881. 

If these things were possible when the pension 
roll was not above $60,000,000, what will be the 
possibilities of wrong, when avaricious agents 
come to parcel out the $116,000,000 that Congress 
has voted for the coming year? No wonder the 
camp of the myrmidons is alive with bustle and 
activity, and that the foul birds gather with obscene 
cries to the rich spoil that lies before them. 

Immediately after the war, as was natural, the 
applicants for pensions were numerous. In five or 


six years most of those who were entitled to pen- 
sions had procured them, and year after year the 








issue of pension papers was on a diminishing scale. 





Then began a revival of interest until now the ap- 
plications pour in at the rate of thousands per- 
month. This has been going on for years, and 
yearly the tide grows higher and stronger. The 
motive power behind it is the demagogical action 
of Congress in the passage of laws which stimulated 
into unhealthy activity that passion to “live off the 
Government ”’ which is so prevalent and predom- 
inant. <All this was taken advantage of by dishonest 
and corrupt agents, who found an abundance of 
material to work up. The repeal of the law limit- 
ing the period during which claims could be filed, 
Opened the Sluiceways of De. 
moralization, 

and prepared the way for claims that were utterly un- 
warranted, and in many cases absolutely wicked, 
Sickness in 1880 or 1882 was charged to the account 
of exposure or wounds in the war, and made to do 
duty in the application for back pensions to the 
amount of thousands of dollars. An agent recently 
put in aclajm for a pension for a needy widow in 
Ohio, on the ground that a daughter, who would 
have been her support, took cold and died while 
attending soldiers in hospital during the war. 
A case that came under our own observation 
illustrates the character of the men engaged in 
this business. A gallant soldier of the war lived 
sixteen years after his discharge without thought 
of a pension. He then suffered from a sunstroke 
from which he died a year later. His case did not 
escape the notice of the pension hounds, who were 
soon after the scent in full ery, with the false 
plea that a justifiable claim could be made on the 
ground that his sunstroke supervened upon exe 
posures during the war! This was as clear a case 
of a fraudulent claim as could be manufactured, 
and it is but one of many thousands. It is time that 
this business should be stopped, and that fraudulent 
agents and fraudulent applicants should be so fully 
exposed and so severely excoriated, that none will 
dare to venture to carry out #chemes which are 
neither more nor less than systematized robbery of 
the Treasury. 

Gov. Butler, of Massachusetts, calls attention to 

The Fraudulent Pension-Claims 


in the case of applicants for State aid in Massachu- 
setts. The relief furnished by that State is designed 
only for soldiers disabled in the line of duty. If 
those who are not entitled to the bounty share init, 
the taxpayers of the State will begrudge the payment 
of money that is squandered on unworthy persons, 
and worthy soldiers will suffer. The trouble in Mase 
sachusetts is that the State officers have accepted a 
United States pension certificate as conclusive evi- 
dence of the claim of the applicant. They have for- 
gotten that unscrupulous agents have procured pen- 
sion papers from thousands of persons who are not 
entitled to them, and that each case of State aid 
should stand upon its own merits. Mere exe 
clusion from active work before the Commis 
sioner of Pensions does not suffice, and it is 
trifling to call that an ‘irregularity’? which is in- 
deed a “crime,” not only against the people who 
bear the burdens of the Government, but against 
the honest soldiers for whom the Government has 
made generous provision. 


_We ask the subscribers of this paper, 
whom we constantly aim to protect from 
fraud and imposition, to immediately 
send us details of every act of Pension 
Rascality which has come to their ate 
tention. Send the facts in a plainly 
written, brief letter, with your signa- 
ture, for publication. We already have 
a great mass of matter. It is a burning 
disgrace that this great Government 
should not take some means to protect 
its ex-soldiers through the country from 
the impositions and rascalities of dishon= 
est pension agents, who resort to all 
manner of devices for swindling the une 
suspecting. In addition to sending the 
facts to the American Agriculturist, like= 
wise forward them to your representa- 
tives at Washington, with the request 
that they will look into the matter and 
assist in securing necessary legislation to 
protect both Government and ex-soldiers 
from swindling pension agents, 
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Wheat—Corn—Pork—Lard. 
Advancing Prices.—Oct. 6.—Feb. 6. 
> - 


During a period of four months prior to the 
middle of January, there was an unusual steadi- 
ness in the range of prices for wheat, corn and 
lard, leaving out of account the temporary violent 
changes produced by corners in speculation, which, 
for example, sent corn up 10 cents per bushel for 
a few consecutive days. Pork dropped materially 
between the first of October and first of Decem- 
ber. The table below shows the general range 
about the close of the first week in each month. 
At later periods in the several months, corners and 
deals exercise a marked influence, which closes 
with the deliveries for the month. It will be noted 
that between Jan. 6 and Feb. 6, there is a decided 
advance all along the line. Wheat rose from 9c. 
in October, and about the same for three months 
later, to $1.07 per bushel for February delivery, 
and $1.12 for May. Corn, after falling from 56éc. 
in October to 503 in January, rose to 57c. for Feb. 
delivery, and 59c. for May. The table shows the 
fluctuations in pork and lard, which are influenced 
by the price of corn. We give the Chicago rates, 
those in New York usually differing only by the 
cost of transportation. 


CURRENT PRICES IN CHICAGO. 
WHEAT, bu. Oct.6. Nov.6. Dec. 6. Jan. 6. Feb. 6. 
° 984 Seana 





Nov A 9236 
Dec. 94 
Jan. 914 
| Ser me 
MUERSGece, (heehee weseeu 
ogg oe Smee 108% 
MNGiaGieg sce0se, 404054 * s0ese's % 
Corn, bu. 
Dec.... 614 oe ar oP 
Mietkssses, “veoses 54} i. Sere 
PR icsuees. wss0ss “danse 534 30% : 
Dckecicess scccne 608060  eb6b000 53% 
Pork, ddl 
BOG. ss s0000 21.85 WES kes Seeds, _ __anieteas 
Mince seke. <cseee . sicemes Lt a ae 
Missbseee Séscebe. oxwwie 17.65 i re 
Psttctn « vane e00ece 17.80 17.07 $18.20 
Dbccehk sesece ~aewnve oe 17.27 = 
LARD, 100 lbs. 
rr 11.62 pee. Gedagee | daa 
ninstks owsess. adsene 11.02 10.30 
MMs wises .pewsee “sionwed 10.70 10.40 11.30 
case cecswe eetese sn'eeee 10.50 11.80 
11.50 


The Causes of the Recent Advance 

are several. The good grain crops reported in 
the autumn for all the world, except Spain, have 
since come to be considered as too high-colored, 
though not necessarily so. The general lower rates 
largely increased the consumption. The failure of 
the root crops in Europe generally—a falling off of 
some $20,000,000 in the value of the potato crop in 
Ireland, for example—largely increased the demand 
for breadstuffs, these two causes being alone 
enough to make away with the reported surplus. 
Then the bad weather, and the remarkable freshets 
in many parts of the Old World, have lessened the 
prospects of the next wheat crop. In our own 
country, there has been a slight lowering of the 
autumn estimates of the wheat and corn crop, and 
with the lower prices, much more has been con- 
sumed by the masses than in previous higher-priced 
years. All the above causes, taken together, have 
encouraged speculators to take hold of the bread- 
stuff and provision markets, from which they had 
abstained previously, and they may succeed in 
keeping up the present rates, and possibly advance 
them somewhat. The diminishing supplies, as the 
year advances, render it more feasible to control 
the stocks in hand. There are several things which 
will have a tendency to check a very large advance 
in rates, such as the lessened consumption follow- 
ing any rise; the fact that farmers at the West have 
held on to their corn, and considerable of their 
wheat, so that there are now large amounts ready 
to come out whenever prices come up to the ideas 
of the producers, and the further fact that parties 
are now offering to contract to deliver large amounts 
of wheat from India and Russia at about the pres- 
ent advanced prices. 





High Price of Pigeons.—The rage for 
fancy pigeons, and the greatly increased prices they are 
now selling at, seems to have been stimulated by recent 
public exhibitions. At the last one held in this city, 
1,500 or more birds competed for prizes, and over $1,000 
were awarded, in various small sums, to the winners, 
Since this, we understand that single pigeons have been 
sold for from $50 to over $100 each. 
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wn The Only mechine that received an award on both 

Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
PSR nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
eee Medals civen by the New York State Agricultural 
o Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and {fs the 
[oR Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
jam the United States, for illustration and description in 
oO “Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
mate cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
> machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


‘Q37VN04NN 


.THE am OKYMBO 
GELESTIALAks S 


Sunof Righteousness Shall 
With Healing in his Wings.”---MALACHI, 
he Natural Wonders and Spiritual Teachings of the 
unfolded and explained, and the beautiful Analogies between 
the Sun of Nature andthe Sun of Righteousness clearly 
traced out. A new work by Rev. H.W.Morris, D. D. Fuil 
of Inspiration, Able, Earnest, Brilliant, Devout. More inter- 
esting than Romance. ACENTS WANTED NOW. 
Addreas J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


**DAR’S One More Ribber for to Cross, and 100 oth 
Choice Songs and Ballads, words and music, 81l for ee. 
PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


PLENDID! 50 LATEST STYLE CHROMO CARDS, 
name, 10c. Premium with 8 packs. Agents’ Sample 
Book, 2c. E. H. PARDEE, New Haven, Ct. 














COOLEY 


CREAMERS. 


Their superiority demonstrated. 
Their success without a parallel. 
‘They are SELF-SKIMMING. 

Five Gold Medals and Seven 
Silver Medals for_ superiority. 
Use Less Ick. MAKE BETTER ButT- 
TER. For Circulars, address 

VT. FARM MACGINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


SPAIN’S 


CHURMNS. 


Seven sizes. 
Made of White Cedar, and 
bound with Galvanized Iron 
Hoops. Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Deep setting without ice. 

Perfect retrigerator included. 

Suited for large or small dairies, creameries, or 
gathering cream. 

Special discount on large orders. One creamery 
at wholesale where I have no agents. Send for 
circular. Agents wanted. 


WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 





Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


50 Chromos, Latest Designs, no two alike, 1(c. 13 packs 
$1. Elegant premiums given. lllustrated list with each 
order. Album of Samples, . E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. 





Same. 
le Book 25 cts. An Elegant Easter or Birthda: 
ard,10cts. F. M. Shaw &Co., Jersey City, N. Jo. 


4 () Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, for 1883, name on, 


3 () Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on 10 cts. 





and Illustrated Premium List, 10c.; warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. JONES & co.,Nassau,N.Y. 





Large Chromo, Motto, Roses; &c., new 
style cards, name on, Co 
G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 


AO New (1888) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name,. 





10c., post-paid. 
GEO. I. REED’ & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





& Moonlight Scenes; all beautiful Chromo Cards, 


hp Lovely Moss-Rose, Birds, Mottoes, Lilies, Winter A 
name on, 10c. tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





Large New Chromo Cards ‘1883 serics), Gold 
and Silver, Assorted, name on, 10 cents. 
: NASSAU CARD CO,, Nassau, N. Y. 





10c. Sample Book, 25c 


5 fH) New and by choice Chromo Cards, name on, 
CROWN PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct. 





= () Beautiful Chromos, with name, 10 cts 
} ) 0) Present with each pack. New *premi- FR p 
ums for Agents. Try us. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Ct. 


A511") New chromo cards with name. 
10c. Blank cards to Printers, 

50c. per M.and upward. Agents want- 
ed. Send for catalogue and 1 doz, samples, 6c. Game 
of Authors, 20c. Clinton Bros. & Co., Publishers of 
chromo cards, Clintonville, Conn, 








REID’ 

REAMERY 

ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 
aunt Ma BUTTER. 

mm | Simplest and Best 

























Agents “Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER, 


Most Effective and Convenient, als 
Power Workers, Butter Printers, 
Shippin: Boxes, etc. 


WERS. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A, H._R D Y 
26 S. i6th ‘St., Bul? Pa. © 


=BUTTER 


t For COLOR and SWEETNESS 
Use BEAN'S CONCENTRATED 

Extract of Annatto. 

Nature’s own Color. Brightest 


% and Strongest. Buy of your Mer- 
chant, or send 25 cts. in stamps for Pecmate, ccttang iattbe. to 


BEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N, 2d St., PHILAD’A, 















BET THEBEST 


ANEW BUTTERWO 


git 
a TRY ONE 

We are now reeay te offer to Dairymen and to the Trade, 
a HAND BUTTER-WORKER, operating on the: principle 
of direct and powerful pressure, instead of rolling, grind- 
ing, or sliding upon the butter. 

We claim that it is the only Butter-Worker which will 
certainly, quickly, and easily, take out all the buttermilk, 
and which does not and cannot injure the grain of the but- 
ter. It works in the salt as easily and as well. 


BLANCHARD © HU RN 


Five sizes made for Family D-iries. Five sizes for Fac- 
tory use. All our goods are of perfect stock and the best 
workmanship. They are strong, simple, efficient, convenient 
and durable. They continue to be 

THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a “ BLAN- 
CHARD BUTTER - WORKER,” or a@ genuine ‘ BLANCHARD 
CHURN,” and if he has none oa hand, send postal for Prices 
and Descriptive Circulars to 

THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp, N.H. 












i) Where to Send 
DON’T FORGET Weep 80, Kat 
NEW CARDS, jot issued for 1888, for 10c. 

15 packs®1, All Chromos. The loveliest fancy designs ever seen, 
Toexcelin quality is our aim. Name in new style types 
Sample Book of all styles, Bevel Edge Imported Holiday 
and Birthday Cards, with 24 page illustrated Premium 
List, 25e. Outfit1Oec, E. F. EATON & CO. Northford, Conn, 


ul og nisl ginnco Le Qa 
style type : 

On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks.$1 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 2Uc forAgent’s 
Album of samples, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn, 



















Printed on 50 Extra La Cc 
nine colors, xxx board. French sad Brien florals, 


= remembrance & Good Luck, 
rul, Motto, and Verse Carda, Namein fancy scri 
14 packs $1, (-#" Our Beautiful bound Book of 1 
1883, 25e. Reduced Price List with each order. Illustrated 
premium List, 6c. Address, S. M, FOOTE, Northford, Conn, 


Latest yet, name: 
50 CARDS, U3 printed? 10c. 
uickest returns. Agents make moneyt 
eautiful Sample Book and Largest. 
"| Outfit, 2 cts. Clinton & Co., Nort 
Haven, Ct. Give usa Trial order. 


rman, Flo- 
Bee 10e. 
10 styles for 

















54|NEW CARDS FOR i883 
Name neatly printed in pretty type 

on 50 ENAMEL CHROMO Cards, no 2 

alike, Just out, 10 ets. 20 GILT BEVEL. 

EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain,15¢. 
12 PEARL FLORALS, imp’td, new em- 
bossed hand designs, 20c. 12 SWISS 
FLORALS, name covered by hand and flowers, 25¢. 
Send 252. for new Album of Samples for Agents. - 
duced Price Lists &e. 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 
season. Orders ye filled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale. STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn. 









































IM ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, 
on 50 Beautiful Imported Chromo 
Cards, 10c., 14 packs $1., 20 pearl bevel 
Gilt Edged Cards with lapped corners, 15¢., 
gents’ Large Album, containing all the Latest 
Styles of Imported, Bevel Edge and Satin Fringe 
Car@s, with illustrated premium list and private terms 
to Agents, 25e. GORDON PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct, 








$3 75 \(ENTS te S!° 


A few honest, industrious agents, men or women, wanted’ 
in each county, to take orders and sell our New Combined 
Patent bdoewaros Crimping, Glossing and Band Iron. Good 
agents are ma ing $5.00 to $8.00 a day, any one can easily 
make $3.75 a day, as the article is cheap, sells at sight in 
elmost every family, and profits are over 100 percent. For 
full particulars, address, 
HEWITT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 868, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zeer territory given to good agents. without extra 

charge. 
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AGENTS 
Does WANTED 
IN 
Complete Unoccupied 
Territory. 
Work 
where 
other 
Harrows 
Fail. 


The ‘*ACME”’ subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler. 
STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape an 
power, Thus the thre: operations of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulver- 


ing process of double rows of ST 
cuttin 


izin 


AMERICAN 


ME ”’ P 


the soil are performed at one and the same time. 


Crusher and Leveler. 










Now in 
use in 


nearly 





every 
Agricul- 

tural 
County 
in the 
United 
States. 


and to the Cutting, Lifting, Turn- 
arrangement of which give immense 


The entire absence ot Spikes or Spring Teeth 


avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay. where other Harrows utterly 
fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the 


ground. 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the 


most valuable recent improvement in 
All agree that ‘‘ The judicious use of 


Farm Machinery, 
an implement 


whi 
like the ‘Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow,” 


*‘Clod Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization ot the soil, before” 
** planting, will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre. 


FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the “‘ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by 


ordering one ON TRIAL. 


We will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send 


it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for money or Note until after 


you have tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different States and Territories, 


NASH & BROTHER, 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


Branch Office, | 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ TILLAGE 18 MANURE” will be sent to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 








TRIUMPH 


STEAM GENERATOR. 


For cooking feed for stock, heat- 
ing water, etc. 
Send for Catalogues and Circular 
on Preparing Food for Stock. 

Cc. B. RICE & CO., 
. 35 and 37 So. Canal St.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








KRIEBEL’S 
Vibrating-Valve 


STEAM ENGINES. 


One-third less Machin- /{ 

ery than others. Best Jam 

Engine for farm and Gf 

dairy purposes. 
Address, 

West Point En- 

gine and Machine 


Ocs 
West Point, Pa. 


















ee Beth 
- Lash 








It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
4 strong net work without barbs. It wil) turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as wellasthe most vicious 
stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. Itis just 
the fence for farms, gardens stock ranges, and railroads, 
and veryneat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
, Covered with rust-proof paint for galvanized) it will 
hee inatencamens” Ween tor hates tril Eno: 
e in every respect. eask for ita fair trial, - 
ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipeand steel wire, defy 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. ‘We also make the best. and cheapest all iron 


ity. 
automatic or self-opening gate, also cheap- 
all iron f ¢ 


est and nea’ ence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, dress, —— 4 ~ 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf'rs, Richmond, In 


| 













ENTENIAL AND GRANO PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ] 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 1878. 
— P 







Zap 10 TO 12 

0. uss ype as 
G ous 1P. e 

tqunes 108s “2S 


5, sn BALts 






FOR t 
DRESS FOR C\RCUUR é 
DEDERICK.& CO. ALBANY, NY 









= 


LIGHT and HEAVY SAWMILLS 
ortable, Also SAWMILL ENGINES. Built 
USSELL & CO., Massillon, Ohio. Send for 

Catalogue and Price List. Sent Free. (Name thie paper.) 





strictly 
by 





Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills. 
With universal Log Beam, Ey 









ae Send for Nectilinear, simultaneous © ef 
3 CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double 2% 
oa Eccentric Friction Feed. ES 
_ a 3 So 
SA Bs 
ind & 

Om é a 
nO a 
Fo ES 
ot =— a 
Ko = = = = " flee’) 
Manufactured by Salem fron Works, Salem, N. C. 





Also by the BELFAST MacCHINE WORMS, Belfast, Me. 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada _ with the 
— success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
¥ doubt the best hay and grain 
f’  unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for acircular 

now. E.V. R. GaRDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 
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ulverizing Harrow, Clod | 





[Marcu, 


. 

Bookwalter Engine, 
Especially adapted for “Dairies 
Creameries, and Farm purposes, 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 3,000 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence, 
Every Engine complete ready to 
use a8 SOON as received. No Engine 
built 80 good and so low in price. 


| 3 Horse-Power....8240.00 
| 4% oe vied --- 280.00 
6% ee “se 35: 
‘ 8% ‘ “ 440, 





(ustratea Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL & co., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio, 





ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MILN- 
ERAL PROSPECT- 
5 ING MACHINERY 
and how to nse, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 
mended in “* Amerioan Agrioulturist,’’ Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo:ked by man, horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for fllustrated price list and terms to Agents, 


Piezce Well Excavatcr Co., 29 Rese Street, New York, U.S. A. 















THE 


Watertown 


[ 
WINDMILL 


r'HE BEST IN USE. 

Write for descrip- 
tive catalogue A i 
H. H. BABCOCK 

& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 










sp We Manufacture the Stover Pumping 
==e Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills of 
all sizes, for running Grinders, Shellers 
Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operate 
; by Pumping Windmills Corn and Cob 
Double-faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
tivators. Write for Catalogue and Agencies. 


FREEPORT MACHINE CO. 



















Freeport, ill., U. S. A. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


™ 4a the Strongest and Best Self- 








Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. Wi Milis warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 

Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 


CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


Its success is without parallel. 
The only plow without a land slide. 
Entire weight carried on wheels. 
No side draft. Without an equal. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKs, 
South Bend, Ind. 








This Plow contairs the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
. It is easy to handle, 
Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles. 
===; Light to draw, firm, strong 
elie 78 and durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is as strong and will scour equal 
to steel. We also make it of charco:] iron, at a less price. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


= 


gNEONTA CLIPPg 











Youmust bavethem, 
Saves your horse, 
harness, wagon, etc. 
WARRANTED. 


«The mer- 
ciful man re- 
gardeth the 
life of his 
Beast.’’ 


Y The public will accept our thanks for the 
aid they gave us when our device was new 
and imperfect. Now that we have it re 

fect, we know you will help us to exterminate the old, stiff, 
horse-killing Singletree. Our Spring Singletrees are fully 
warranted, or nosale. Send for Circulars, Agents 
wanted. Liberal discounts made. Address, 

F. R. WILLSON & SON, Columbus, O. 























GET THE BEST FARM 







# 

_ CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 
TAKE LESS POWER and 

DO MORE WORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


al Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS. OF THE UNION HORSE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 
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THE SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND. 
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ware dealer or agent, 1 will deliver 
= C Rohs sent postpaid on recei ipt of three 


No. 2, $4.25 per hundred. 


Over 6,000,000 Sold, to replace various other kinds. 


Users acknowledge that the 
EUREKAS run enough sap every 
year over others to more than 
pay their price. 

(if SUGAR MAKERS fail to 
get a wupey of these Spouts of a hard- 
to an R. R. Station east of Mississippi a ek 

on receipt of prices here fiven. 
5S. 3-cent a ddress onda 






» Pateftee, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Cast-Iron Field Rollers 


IN TWO SEOTIONS 
30 inches in diameter. 
No.1 me od ft. long over 
all; wei ‘00 Ibs. 

No. 2s stee, x feet long 


No teari f the an 
soll. “Address, up . ° = yy : 
DICKEY & PEASE, Manatees, Racine, Wis. 


These — Fae more expensive than common 
ones, but a by fi ar the cheapest for the farmer, 
as they will ‘fas a lifetime. 











ONONDAGA PAT’D ROAD SCRAPER. 
Made entirely of the best iron and steel. They are strong 
and durable, and what every road district in the country 
needs. Price is only $25.00. For circulars and particulars, 
address, F. G. AUSTIN, Box 298, Skaneateles, N.Y. 





DARNELL'S | FURROWER 


doy pusg 


t Opens a 
game better row in 





“ WVTNOWIO 


to all inequal- 
ities of ground. = ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 

“Take pleasure in recommending it. Itdoesthe business; is 
well made and will last for years.” J.S.Collins, Moorestown, N.J. 

“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense,” E.L.Coy,Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Burtincion Co NS" 





NET EL LT ST ETE 
‘ROUND MOLES. Their habits. How to catch 
GG T dress 


them. is 1 
it OL MSTED, Corona, New few Jersey. 








CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


» BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CcO., Syracuse, N. Y. 



















GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R, 
R. Cos. of this and gS 
other Countries, ~ 

Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Foed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain nto feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


TBUCKEY 
“ACL AWN 








Will plant 5 Pris pera day. Marking, dropping far. 
rowing, and covering a single operation. relitz 
attachment can be furnished with a ed of f 20" to 
lbs. per acre. B. GI & SO 

Trenton Agricultural W orks, Trenton, N. J. 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 


Every Machine is fally War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $5 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
, Sheller until you have seen our terns 

and Dlustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED a BRI 2 











Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 
“ Union” Feed cote Circular and Drag Saw Machine, 
etc. Send for Catalogu 
HEEBNER = ‘SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 





THE ‘“‘CENTENNIAL”? FANNING MILL. 
THE BEsT MILL IN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Oats. Cockle. 
and all foul stuff 
from Wheat. Is also 
a perfect cleaner of 


of seeds. The great 
*# improvement over 

other mills is that it 
has two shoes. Itis 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 
Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
List 





cine, Wis 





THE CELZBRATED 
A. P. DICKEY FANNING MILLS. 


Have no 
equal. They 
obtained the 









clean _— separate ‘all kinds of Grain and Seed for mar- 
ket; also grade them for seeding. They se arate — 
and foul seed, such as Cockle, Smut, &c. , from 
ley or Rye; and are specially ada — "for cleaning. a. 
arating ond grading Timoth over, Red-Top, Flax, 
ete., and clean and separate thee kinds of Beans at one 
operation. We also make th 

‘*Peerless Corn Sheller.” Cast Tron Field Rollers, &c. 

Address, DIOKEY & sis ry! Manufacturers. 
INE, Wisconsin. 





WORT SIOO © srssere 


A.B. CORU & 00's 
Illustrations of latest Improved Labor-saving Implements 


New Catalogue 1,000 
and Machines for the Farm. By mail, 20 cents. Send for it. 


197 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


Carpenter Saws 


Or Or ong other kind, you can file yourself with our New 

ine so that it will cut Better than Ever. gue 
eo will all remain of equal size and shape. Sent fre 
on Receipt of $2.50 to any part of the United ‘States, 
filustrated< Cc Sisculars free, Address 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 











The only adjustable wire cloth sieve made. It will take 
out good seeds from refuse of wind mills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different-sized and = meshes. Made ail sizes and for 
all purposes. No.1 will separate a Clover Seed from Plan- 
tain, Daisy, Buckhorn, Wild Carrot, and No. 2 will separate 
Wheat from Rye Cockle and Cheat. No.8 for Peas — 
Beans and Corn. 'No.4for Onion Sets. Price, $2.00 t 

&2.50. Crank and power machines,made with ‘Adjustable 
Sieves four to ten feet long, will clean and grade from ten 
to a hundred bushels of seed or grain per hour more per- 
fectly than any other mill or machine made, because the 
meshes of the sieves can be adjusted to any size desired. 
Sieves can also be made to fit fanning mills, one Adjustable 
Sieve being equal to ten or more common old style sieves. 
Milton Sieve Manufacturing Co., Milton, P: 

Ly eve anufacturing Co. on Ae 
X. B. Thomas (Remington Ag’l Co,), 5f Reade street, 
New York City, U.8.A., Sole Agent for the Export Trade. 














sideman or aeacpiniamniai 





John Wanamaker’s 


Everything in Drv Goods 
Wearing ApparJl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
—_ sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
to circumstances—subjec t to return and 
dof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 

logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 

We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


























0 Sa% Pictures. 10c. 100 Transfer Pictures.10c. 
Pereereee Mottoes, 10c. ‘2 Birthday Cards, 
+ W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


{a 


Pp. For W odiinn Windows, 
- Carriages, etc., Protects 
ce <? Buildings from Fire, and 
an ‘Trees, ines, etc., from 
4 Insects, Potato Bugs, and 
Canker Worms, Valuable 
to Horse Own- 











Cir-' 
° WHITMAN, "Patentee and Manufacturer, 
ies Providence, R. I. ’ 


PRESSES, Dies, & Other FERRAOUT 
FRUIT-CAN TOOLS, Lerenateel 


New Jersey. 


cular. 




















[Marcu, 
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a 

OSAGE ORANGE ¥.. C. €. ASPARAGUS 
land 2 orway and Hemlock § 
years APPLE TREESS3 Jauiper, Arbcr Vite 
Norway and ong r Maples, etc. Strawberries—MAN2 
CHESTER, Bidwell) Cumberland Triumph Sharpless, 
etc. Rasperries—HA Cutbert, Gregg, 
Peaches; Cherries ; tote Co etc. Currante-"Fay's: 
etc. New Grapes. General supply of wee Sun Fruit 
Trees, Small Fruits, and Nursery Stock. Send for free 
prices, with colored plates of new fruits. 

F.C. BIDDLE, Brandywine Nursery, Chadd’s Ford, Pa, 





“ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. MARKS’ PATENTS, 










With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
durable, and useful. Of world-wice fame. In 
practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. Gov 
ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and > 
valid Chairs and Crutches ving full on hand. 
-Pamphlet of 130 pages, giving full 


f= tion, sent free. ARKS 
691 Broadway, N. oes. A. 


informa. 





“ Having used two of the ‘ ACME’ Pulver- 


izing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler in the 
preparation of over three hundred acres of 
rice land, I can say that they have given me 
more satisfaction than any other Harrow I 
have ever used. Iwas enabled this season to 
do away with the chopping altogether, thus 
saving from $2 to $5.50 per acre, and to 
cover the whole crop on both new and old 
land with a brush drawn by one mule, at a 
cost of fifteen cents to the acre.” (See page 
152 this paper.) 





MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 





Portable Mills for gg 18 Sizes and Styles. 
Over 2,000 in $100, and upwards. Complete 
Mill and eon #115. x boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adap’ any kinds of ae ower. Complete Flouring 
and ay “Mills, A ALL Send for Book on grind: 


ing mills and saw m 
NORDYKE & mt MON 00., Indianapolis, Ind. 





°° 
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RAILWAY | HAY CONVEYOR 


Het enbtnaton noms Ua WR acts <r. 
E'-—~ J Cc. B. WEEKS. ‘%. New York. 


OUND CITY FEED MILL. 
OUR LATEST INVENTION. 


The most rapid grinder ever 
made. We make the only corn 
and cob mill with cast cast 
steel grinders. If we failto 
furnish proof will give you a 
mill. Ten different styles and 
sizes. The only mill that sifts 
the meal. We also make the 
CELEBRATED BIG GIANT. 
Send for circular and prices. 














RUBBER-WOOLEN BBER-WOOLEN BLANKET. 


Warm and Waterproof! 


This is a woolen blanket, waterproofed on one side with 


rubber. We believe it to be the best and cheapest thing of 
its kind for hunting, camping, driving, boating, &c. 


Price—5 feet by 6—$5.00. 
Liberal discounts to the trade. Address 


Triplex Insulated Wire and Rubber Company, 
10 Cedar St., New York, 








DOUBLE HARPOON 


iH ma HORSE oa 

eartace oc can — be yea ema ad it. 

io ES" Ss times. 

IN’ THE Ww ORLD* Send 
for Descriptive Catalogue, Sree 


___ Pennock BES Co. Kennett Square, Chester Co.Pa 





HOMES in DAKOTA, _50,000 new 

settlers annually. ‘Southern Dakota has 

RE soil, good climate and markets, easily reached by 

rail. Send 10c. for new Map with lenge Pee M that will an- 
swer all your questions. JAMESS. FOS Mitchell, DT. 














CHEAPEST, BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


he New American Dictionary Price only 
4 00. ¢ monn te geee Engravings and 100 pegeet — 


This yet + shen 53 
Za knowledge,as well as the best Dictionary in the world. 
4 No pocket affair, butalarge volume. 
word in the English language, with its true meaning, derivation, spell 


cloth and gilt. 


Ht other! is 







d ever 
brary A MSnescloped thy —" 


er book of the k 
2K ia bl oneds 
Superbly bound in 
It contains pattie useful 
ng and 


pronunciation, and avast amount of absolutely necessary information upon 
1 menges Mythelogy, aoe rtect eo wok insolvent landand interest 





8, etc., 


Amey oY 
DICTIONARY 
EN‘. 

LisH 
LANGUAGE i] BUNE AND FARMER. 


| law. being a@ Perfe 
Dictionary costs $9.00 and the 


“We havo snail's 
| valuable book.--HouSE & Home, ‘We have never seen its equal, either in price, 
i] finish, or cuntents.”°—THE ADVOCATE, 
‘*A perfect Dictionary and library of reference, 'i—LXKSLIE 
Hf LLUSTRATED NEWS, 


Libr ef eference. . Webster’s 
he Amer uy n Dictionary costs only $1.00, 






what the Press Says: 
the New American wo and find it is avery 









**Worth ten times the money.’’—TRI- 


**We have frequent occasion to use the New American 


AND) yy H Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price.””—CHRISTIAN UNION. 






COMPENDIUM 


‘* With the New American Dictionary in tho library for reference, many other 


OF USEFUL } much more expensive works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 







“NOWLEDGE 





1128 
LUSTRATIONS, 


Fora Club of 
Fora Club 






| _. history, business, law, etc., is inexcusable in any maD.’’—SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 

AN. ‘A Valuable addition to any library."—N. Y. Sun. 

| worth than in most books at ten times the cost.’"—N. Y. 

| Note the price, $1.00, post‘paid; 2 copies for $1.75- . 
an 


erson Will get upa 
Extraordinary Offer. (ifeny et Fill get ups 
E we will send Free as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 
15 we willsend free a Solid Silver Hunting Case 
Fers Club of 30 we willsend free a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
f 50 we willsend free a Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch, 
Senda Dotlaree at once for asample copy. You can easily secure one of these 
watches in a day or two, or during your leisure time evenings. 
As to our reliability we can refer to the — this paper, the commercial 
ncies or any express Co. in this city. 


WORLD MAN NUFACTURLN G CO., 122 N assau Street, New York 


“*There is more real 
. COMMEROLAL WORLD, 









Watch. 






THIS SPLENDID 


COIN SILVER HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE 


To any person bg will send us 
—uan order for— 


’ NEW AMERICAN 
) DICTIONARIES 


At Cne Dollar Each. 


Any person can readily secure 
ese subscribers in one or i 
or ina ver evenin 








J. A, FIELD & CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 


you wanta good SoWiG i 







IN eM ATCH 
and want to get i 4! you can 
easily do so, Send 0 10 rN sam lecop 
ofthe NEW ihe ARY an 


see how easy sok? an ps ny club of ait 
Ifyou don’t care to get up a club yourselt wie au REN 
this to some person whom you think would like to get the watch. 48 
pageillustrated catalogueFREE Send money by CD MA NUL 
or P.O. Money Order, Sendallordersto WORL =. 
FACTURING CO. {22 Nassau Street, New or - 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. November 21st, 1882. 
Find enclosed $30 for 30 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies? Solid 
Gold Watch, Isecured Thirty Subscribers in one day, and have several more 
promised. Everyone likes the Dictionary and all I have seen have subscribed, 
Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Wo, 


Office of the Auditor of the Treasury, Post Office a rt Nae 
World Manut’g Co., Washington, D. C., Jan. 29, 1883. 

The New American Dictionary ordered January 15 athand, I obtained 
fourteen subscribers in about as many minutes last § ag awe and find the 
Post Office department is a good field to work in. The book proves to be 
just the thing for office use. I have many more promised, and will send 
another larger order, Send the silver Watch as premium for this club. 


(Hounpkeps or TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE ABOVE] Respectfully, ROBERT H, WOo0D, 








ee) SS Qs 
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Do not fail to read the Advertisement in next issue of American Agriculturist, of the Whipple Spring Tooth 
Sulky Harrow and Cultivator, The best tool of the kind on earth. No farmer can afford to be without it, and every 
dealer should secure the Agency. Send for descriptive circulars, Address, Johnson, Gere & Truman, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


BEATTY’S PARLOR URGANS ONLY $59 


® Without Stool, | Grand Right and Left Knee Stops, to 
Regular Price $83.00 srr ans tite. | connor the enti motion oy the Lene 
% pecemner Five © Sets LDEN 
24 STOPS, 1-Cello,8 ft.tone, 2-Melodia, 8 ft, tone, $-Clarabella, | TONGUE REEDS, as follows: A set of pow- 
8 ft. tone, 4-Manual Sub-Bass, 16 ft. tone, 5-Bourdon, 16 | erful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 3 Octaves o 
tone, aphone, 8 ft. tone, 7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, 8-Dia n,8 | VOIX CELESTE. One set of N 

ft. tone, 9-Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone, 10-Grand Expressione, 11-French Horn, | HORN REEDS, and? 1-2 Octaves each of 
8ft.tone, 12-Harp Aolian, 13-Vox Humana, 14-Echo, 8 ft. tone, | Regular GOLDEN ONGUE REEDS. _ Be- 
15-Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 16-Clarionet, 8 ft. tone, 17-Voix Celeste, 8 ft. | sides all ee will be fitted up with an 
tone, 18-Violina, 4 ft. tone, 19-Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone, 20-Pic- | OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the 
colo, 4 ft. tone, 21-Coupler Hesmenigne. 22-Orchestral Forte, | power of the instrument. Lamp Stands, 
~~ r23-Grand Organ Knee Stop, 24-Right Organ Knee Stop, ocket for Music, Beatty’s Patent Stop Ac- 
‘i um | , ) “the mt , wits This Organ isa tramp of the Organ Builder’s Art. IT IS | tion, also So i " &e. t hag 
ee f i] nani ERY BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE | a sliding lid ‘and convenientt: ef 

| i , | j ! CUT. The Case is of Solid Walnut, profusely ornamented with | handles for moving. Th ws, W: 
hm { { i h—) hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. The Music Pocket | are of the upright pattern, are made from 
WN } =“, is of the mont beautiful design extant. It is deserving of a placein | the best quality of rubber cloth, are of great 
the millionaire’s lor, would ——s the boudoir of a princess | power, and are fitted up with steel oringe 

) FIVE SET REEDS 


ive Octaves, handsome appear- | and the best whe yf of pedal straps. oe 

ance. It will not take tho dirt | Pedals, in: of being covered with car- 

or dust, It containsthe Sweet VOIX CELESTE Stop, | pet, are polished metal, of neat design and 
the famoys French Horn Solo Combination, New | never get out of repair or worn. 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 


TT Lea Pe 
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ti 











Ifyouwill remit me $59 and the 
annexed Coupon within 10 days 
from the date hereof, ZI wilt bows 
and ship you this Organ, with Ore 
gan Bench, Book, etc., exactly the 
same as I sell for $83. Yous C4 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days. One year’e 
test trial given and a full warrane 
tee for six years. 


Given rnder my Hand and Seal this 
First dayof March, 186% 






== 
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i eer 
Oe a es? [COUPON 23525 SlQ4 


i Money Order, Registe: 
AC Ere 
et | Lett d, or by Check on our bank, if forwarded ry 
= 2 yi Ny 
+) fi il 











IIH} Hin er, Express Pre r 
AS f, I hereby agree to accept this coupon for @24, as ‘ent on 
oh) ee] Mae ate ert MeEey eetioc Orpwa with Behch, Book, cis,” providing: te eaak 
‘a i } balance of 869 accompanies this coupon ; andI send you a receip’ in full 
AN ine ) } | i for @88, and box and ship you the Organ justas it is advert fully warranted for 
SAMA HI 
} 





sented after one year’s use, 


a to repay 


shall return it at the end o: 


six years. Money refunded wi 


rice, PROVL 


peat mann agement ares 
BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


ised 
th interest from the date of remittance if not as repre- 
(Signed,) DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


ign 








iD Asafurther inducement for you Qearited 
you order immediately, being yy A, days,) 


gree ton the above organ to your ni 

any point east of the Mississippi River, or that faron any going westof it. is a rare 
opportunity to place an instrument, as it were, at your very bass | Ns freight prepaid, 
ae manufacturer’s wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved 


y correspondence, 
Enclosed find $59 for organ. I have read your state- 
ment in this advertisement, Fe on I order one on 


i rove exactly as represen! iv ent, or 
peepee clleg yy A F. one year’s use and cement the stony of my money, = terest 
moment I forward it, at recent according your offer. 
eat fo giee Name, Post Office, County, State. Freight Station, and on what 

43°Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P, O. Money Order, red 
or by Bank Check. You may ace: ip 
hich will secure this special o 


without ae hence this 1 
ieee alt DANIEL F. 


t by tel: on last day and remit by'mail on that day, 
Her” 1 Sesire troduced 


rument 


t 
MMEDIA’ 








ee —— 













We continue to 
EWYORK actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and ail other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail fre». 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential aX of its kind published in the 
world. Tho advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated news- 
paper is published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook nhant natasts mattad 


Tan 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
a of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Eppshas provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be —— built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds o 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished framec.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
(36 and 1%), labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 





QTUMP PULLER, Imp.Davis, 5 sizes, lifts 2) to 50 tons; 
\) stands on runners; worked by 2 men. Price $85 to $75. 
Send stamp for circular. JAS. MOSSMAN, Westerville, 0. 





SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 
A and 
MLOG BOOK. 


NEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book of 
its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 











GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, 
S Pa & 





Write for Large Illustrated Catalogue. — z 
Rifles, Shot Guas Bavelvers,cent c. o, d. for examinatoon, e 





Address Great WzsTERN GuN WOBES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of 
square and round Timber: hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure; speed of circular saws; care of saws; cord- 
wood tables; felling trees; growth of trees ; land measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Stendard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask 
your bookseller for it. Sent post-paid, for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 








ne 


earce’s Improved Cahoon Seed Sowers sow 
Grain and Grass Seed. Sold by HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. See Ad., p. 140. 


THE G 
ovERIN 
PIANO 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING 8QUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


‘WAREROOMB: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 
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Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons& Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Makes the Best Butter. 
ho — —— —— — —— The butter 


e least ice, and 


makes the mo utter. Uses 
saves the most labor. 
Hundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted 


the sureau. 

DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
orsend your milk to the factory, until you have sent 
for our large i)'ustrated circu: and price lists. 

THE FERGUSON M’F’G. CO., Burlington, Vt. 





sOHN S&S. CARTER, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Apparatus and Supplies for Cheese and 


Butter Factories, Creameries, and Dairies. 


Everything pertaining tothe manufacture of Butter and 
Cheese furnished at gE Outfits a speciaity. Send 
for circular. JOHN S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EGGS! PIMoUTl Rock & Light 


Prize stock, $2 for 13, $3 for 26. Carefully packed for 
express. Having lon bred these varieties only, introduc- 
ing fresh biood from best strains obtainable, regardless of 
cost, nave superior stock. F.C. BIppLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times suilding, Chicago, will supply able Superintendents, 
Grade Teachers and Specialists with good positions in th 
Centrai, Western and Southern States for the ensuing year, 
in public or private schools. Great demand for lady teach- 
ers of music, art and languages. Apply early. 


REENWICH SEMINARY. — Usua) Literar 
Courses, with Musical Institute and Commercial Col- 
lege. Founded 1802. Both sexes. Home care and com- 
forts. influences gocidedy Remeous. Charmingly located 
on Narragansett Fer. Winter term opens Dec. 5. Cata- 
logue free. REV. F. D. ‘BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


Farm and Home 


Published at Springfield, Mass., 


FOR 


50 Cents a Year, 


Isa paper that any progressive farmer cannot afford 
to be hout. Although low in price it is excellent in qual- 
ity, and gives for 50 cents a year, more reading of practical 
worth than many papers of four times the cost. 

Its Farm Features are UNSURPASSED in any paper 
of its class. Farm and Home has over 300 PRACTICAL 
FARMERS who contribute are i f to its columns. These 
are men who have been successful in their lines and who 
give their expertence, not theory. 

Ite Family Features are as suggestive and useful to 
the wife and children as the farming pages are to the 
husband. 

Send 50 cents in stamps for a year’s subscription. Speci- 
men copy free. 

Our Illustrated Premium List, describing over 80 choice 
articles, with agents’ instructions and terms, giving cash 
commission when preferred, sent for a 3-cent stamp. 

50 distributed to agents sending the largest clubs 
° previous to June 1, ‘83. Full particulars sent 
on application. 

Large clubs can be raised in every town. Go to work 
now. 

Address FARM & HOME, Springfield, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 




















GRAND OFFER 


For One New Subscriber to the American Agriculturist. 






CLOSED, 





To any new subscriber whose name is received before the thirty-first of March, we will 
present the beautiful Magic Pencil shown in the engraving, and retailing at $1.50. It is of 
the finest gold plate, and the barrel is of imported imitation omyx. It has the patent 
magic movement that is so very popular and desirable in a pencil. The engravings show 
length and size, closed and open. It is suitable for a lady or gentleman, and very con- 
venient to carry in the pocket, as well as on the chain. In fact it is one of the most com- 


plete Pencils of its kind, and something that 
Everybody Wants—Man, Woman, and Child. 


Grand Special Offer. 


12 NUMBERS 


Of the American Agriculturist, at the exceedingly low price it is offered, are doubly worth 
the price of subscription. Indeed, when we take into consideration the fact that other 
illustrated magazines charge $4 per year, it is no wonder that other publishers are unable to 
understand how the American Agriculturist is published at so low a price. Notwithstanding 
this low price, however, which has no parallel in magazine literature, we propose to make 
a still better offer to subscribers. Toevery bona fide new subscriber, whose name is received 
between now and March 20th, we will send the January and February numbers of the paper 
free. Every such new subscriber will thus be receiving 14 numbers for a year’s subscription. 

Every such subscriber will likewise be entitled to the beautiful Premium Picture, en- 
titled Iu the Meadow, by sending 10 cents for packing, postage, etc. We make this 
special offer to new subscribers, and to new subscribers only, as an inducement to those who 
have not hitherto taken the paper to do so in the future, confident that, once subscribers, 
they will continue to subscribe all their lives. 


BEGIN NOW. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 
A Beautiful Volume for One New Subscriber. 


To every person who will send us one new subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
before March 30th, we will forward immediately, post-paid, any one of the following 
volumes: 

Mrs. Browning, 





Gocthe’s Faust, Pilgrim’s Progress, 


Chaucer, Lucille, Pope, 
Edgar A. Poe, Macaulay, Schiller, 
Goethe’s Poems, Owen Meredith, Spenser. 


These volumes are elegantly bound in cloth and gold, with the name of the author upon 
the back. They are printed upon gilt-edged, tinted paper, new type, new plates, and illus- 
trated. They are complete and unabridged. They likewise have red lines around the type, 
which adds to the attractiveness and beauty of the volumes. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce and recommend them to our readers as the most elegant copies of the British Poets 
yet published, Each one of these volumes sells at $1.50, both in New York and elsewhere. 


THE FLORAL KINGDOM. 


PRICE $6.50. 
See page 88 of the February AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for this magnificent Premium, 
9 by 11 inches in size. Gilt-edged, and weighing nearly five pounds, sent, post-paid, to any 
person who will forward us five new subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





THE APEX HARROW | CAYUGA LAKE NURSERIES 


(Established 1855) 


NE STRAWBERRIES 


RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 

BERRIE CURRANTS anpD 

coos EBERRIES. 

GRAPE VINES, Phim,’ react, Quince 

TR S Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. ines, 

s Roses, &c. Hundreds of varieties. 

All the new as well asthe Best 

old sorts. Prices Low. Stock 

HH] Pure. Quality Guaranteed. Ri, 

&2, 3, $5 and $10 Collec- 

tions. New36-page Illustrated Catalogue & Price List 
FREEZS ALL) Address H. S.ANDERSO 
applicantss Union Sprin -Y. 





isthe right one. It crushes, pulverizes, levels, Iron and 
Steel. Adjusts and Folds. Manufactured only by 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 
Report Proceedings 2d Ensilage Congress, 30 cts. 





F ARMER it pays to send any distance for m 
i ° adjustable Iron-clad Harrow. It 

can be sent anywhere “in a box, at small cost. Everybody 

likes it. 8. HUTCHINSON, Griggsville, Pike Co., IN). 
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BOBBIN MIND 














SEWING MACHINE 


ADDRESS Neco. 
swiarre Seine MACHINE 














MORRELL’S 
Patent Bucket Force Pump 


For extinguishing Incipient 
Fire, in the House, Barn, Store, 
Office or Manufactory. For 
Washing Windows, Carriages, 
and Sidewalks, is offered with 
the conviction that it is cheap- 
er, more simple, durable and 
available in an emergency than 
any invention before offered to 
the public. It requiresno skill 
in child or servant to carry the 
ail where needed,and in an 
nstant, to force water where 
it will do the most good. In 
many ways it will be found 
useful, and in the event of a 
fire INVALUABLE. 

Price, ready for use, $6.00. 

Sprinkler, extra, 50 cents. 

Manufactured by 

ROBERT MORRELL & SON, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


CILBERT 


Force and Lift Pump 


5 
Patented March 8th, 1881. 

Can’t Freeze. Copper lined. Warranted. 

$7.00. Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 


Also the GO EASY FEED CUTTER, $5. 
Manufactured by 


H. S. GILBERT & CO.. 
Chambersburg Pa, 

















REMOVAL. 
W. S. BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


The undersigned begs to offera as 
new line of the above Pumps, 
which combine all the improve- 
ments that a long experience 
have suggested. hese Purgps 
have an increased stroke, greater 
power, superior finish, and beau- 
ty of design. They can be placed 
in any desired position, as the 
working head rotates. 

The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water-way through the 
Pump, saving much _ friction 
when filling a tank. Hose can 
be used at either Nozzle, if de- 
sired. A full assortment of 
these Pumps constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for out-door 
wells of the greatest depth. For 
ower and reliability, these 

umps cannot be surpassed. 

Complete outfits furnished to 
order, and advice given on all 
uestions relating to Water 
Supply. Send for circulars. 
W.S. BLUNT, 100 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 

Eastern Depo:, A. M. MorTON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Depot on Pacific Coast, DUNHAM, CaRrRI@aN & Co., San 

Francisco, Cal. 
(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 











AMERICAN RUBBER PAINT. 


E. BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115 Maiden Lane, New York. 










|| THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in an article headed “The American 
A| Rubber Paint,” writes: 

B|. Of late years several substitutes for the ordinary Lead and Oil paint have 
L| been introduced. One of the successful ones of this kind is the American 
] | Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our asso- 
§ | ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 





H| Greens, for Window Blinds, etc............... $2.50 per Gal. 
* 5 Other Shades, including White and Black.......... + 1.50 ae 
Roof Paint, Water Proof................00. FOOT a a6 


. Until July 1st, 1883, will allow a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send C. O. D. 

by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. If 

after a proper trial the Paint is not all that it is represented to be, I will return 
the money, or repaint the building at my expense. Send for Sample Colors, 
Directions, etc. 

EA OG 








oes THE KEYSTONE ues 


a ASH Es OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
B 


nd all giving perfect satisfaction, 
ACENTS WANTED. 
Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injury to ST OPT ——— 
Clothesthan any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be ciamped te any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
ines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-4 
tory. Our agents allover the couutry are makin — : = ‘ f if 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail peice, © le ‘ es = q | A 
bra: Vs ~ 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F. F. S & CO., Erie, 


MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE. 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and Budding or Speyin 
lade, Cut gives exact size. Probably every farmer. gardener, an 


| mM i) stock-man = ofan thong r stich a ki fe an ere 


i; My, . l file-tested, and replaced free if soft or 
. flawy. Price $1.00, post-paid, or without the 
budding blade, %5 cents; with 
just large and small blades, 50 
cents ; extra strong 2-blade. for 
hard service, 75 cents; “Our 
Best” be ay a Pruner, 
$1.00; Budding knife, 65 cents; 
Pruning Shears, $1.00. 
Illustrated List free; also our 
‘* How fo Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH 
4 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


a SS 






























Sample to agents, $3. Also our cele! 



















Every man exposed to rain, snow, mud, and water, should be shod with a pair of our Boss 

T H E B O S S Boots. They are absolutely waterproof, made from the best solid leather, keep the feet dry 
and warm, add to the comfort, promote the hea!th, and lengthen the life of the wearer. 
They fit easy, look well, and will outwear three ordinary pee of boots. Price $60 per dozen 














airs. Sample pair sent prepaid to any address by mail or express upon receipt of $6.00, 
Waterproof Boot. money or etamipe. INGALLS & COw Wholesale Boot and Shoe Dealers, Lo ville Ky. 
THE CHEAPEST RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
F Ore e Pum 75 cents to blank cards 
p $150. Circue for 10 cents. 
lars free. 


IN THE WORLD. 
(Patented Nov. 14, 1882.) 

Especially adapted for spraying fruit 
trees, can be applied to any service 
that a cistern or force pump can be 
used for. Price $6. Send for circular. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Lockport, N. ¥. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 


Book of t cuts 
x . 19 Murray St., N.Y. 


&c., 10 cents. 


REMEDIES FOR 


Horse Diseases 


es) | Prepared by Prof. J. A. COINC, 


GROCERS Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 
fe) Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 











ASK 


Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Securing (Chronie 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


SENT FREE 
BY E.FOUGERA 


FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 
This water-proof materiai,resembling | directions enclosed. Ad 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside inplace | PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 
of plaster. Made aleo into carpets and 
s. Samples and Catalogue free. | . Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
WH. FAY & CO., Camden, N.J. | & Co.; Providence, R. 1, T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main 
St.; Boston, Mass., G. C, Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover St.; 
Worcester, Mass.. R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
LYO N&H EA LY $, Pa., M. Gallagher, 15 N. Ninth St. ; Pittsburgh Pa., Lough- 
State & M Sts., Chi Fi ore, 176 Baltime St t Hickman’, Ve ig Ce = ell & Oe, 
ate onroe Sts. cago. ers, 176 Baltimore St.: Richmond, Va., 8. 8. Cottre On, 
Will cend prepaid to any abieds a fr 1,308 Main St.; Charleston, S. C., chapese & Heffron; Lou- 
BAND CATALOGUE, / isville, Ky., R. F. Miles, 52 W, Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. 
for 1883, 200 pages, 210 Engravings A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, 0., D 
of rhage ty = 
Pornpons, ulets, a m 
“Stands. rene Maler® Staffs a 


These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 Paul package. Circulars with full 
e88, 



















r. F.8, 
Slosson, 223 Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulle 
and J. A. Taylor; Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson 
Co., also 8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler; Boise Cit , Idaho, W. AH. on & Co.; 
San Francisco, Cal., Main & Winchester, 214 Battery St.; 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La., A. We 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 






J 
Qa 


Hats, Sundry Band Outhts, Repairing 

4Materlals, also includes Instruction and Ex- 

ises for Ainateur Bands, and a Catalogue 
‘boice Band Music, 
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Plymouth Rocks, Brown and White Leghorns, American 
Sebrizhts, and Ligat Brahmas. Eggs, og per duz.; $5.00 
er3doz. A few trios at $5.00; or siugle birds, $2.00 each. 

‘ash must accompany orders. My fowls are thoroughbred, 
and great layers. J.W, BARTLETT, Winchester, Mass. 
ATA to R. B. MITCHELL, 3 State 

Street, Chicago, ILil., 10 cents for his 
60-page Lilustrated Poultry Catalogue 
for 1883. It tells how he cleared $1,700 
on 24 acres, by keeping poultry. 
SIT LT RT 
POULTRY AND EGGS IN SEASON, 

L. Brahmas, Leghorns, Games, P. Rocks, P. Cochins, G. S. 
Bantams, $7 per trio. 13 Eggs, $2: 26 for $3._ B. Turkeys, 
pair. $7. Kees. $5 for 13; $9 for 26. Circulars free. 

HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 
GAME FOW 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, 
from all varieties of Poultry, Circulars 
free. Send 10c. for New Book on Poultry. 
———— OAK LANE, Belchertown, Mass. 
from choice poultry. L. Brahmas, 
ochins. Write for price list. 
J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 
GGS_ FOR HATCHING. 
Poultry. Circulars free. 
H. D. & S. JENNINGS, Rio Columbia Co., Wis. 











BRED & SHIPPED 
Also Sportiny Dogs and 
imerick, Ireland. 








GGS for hatchin 
P. Rocks, White 





10 varieties pure-bred 





URKEY 


TAIL and WING FEATHERS WANTED, 


ents a Pound. 


At 40 C 
THE NATIONAL FEATHER DUSTER CO., 
44 and 46 State Street, Chicago. 
A. J. SANDS, Secretary. 
Send at once for Circular. Cut this out. 








A book devoted entirely to PLymovuTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
Lre@HoRNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing Pou.ttry DIsEasEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


Kclipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
= self-regulating, and most durable incubator made, 
send forcircularto + 


THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 309, Waltham, Mass, 


Novelty Incubator. 
Patent applied for. 
Simplest and best machine in 
the market. Capacity, 100 Eggs. 
Price, $30.00. Satisfaction gua. 
ranteed, or money returned less 

freight or express charges 
Rearing Mothers, $18.00 
Egg Tester, = = = . 
Circulars and information fur- 
nished on application. 
A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 
THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
used anywhere and s! anybody. Send 3c-stamp for circular 
to A.M HALSTED, Box 10, Rye. N.Y. x 

Haisted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 75 cents by mail. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


ill Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00 ; 25 Ib. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
nson, Maule & Co., Phila. | 0. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
Geo. A. co S Co. Pittsb’gh. ; Greensfelder Bros., St.Louis 
John Angium & Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. C. Wicka’yn, San Francisco. 
F. A. Daughtry, Shreveport. La. | T.W.Wood, Richmond,Va. 
CHAS. R. ALLEN & Co., Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vo:ed entirely to —— ever 
Bas pers Splendidly illustrated. 























25peryear. Also the Americun 

ultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper devoted entirely to poultr: 

existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. samp): copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 

cents in postage stamps. 

Adfress 3H. H. STODDARD, Harrrorn, Cr. 








Send Vc. in P. O. Stamps to 
PRODUCE COMMITS- 
E. & 0. WAR + SION MERCUANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHTPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington 8t., N.Y. City. 





Only Double Ring Invented, 
CaAMPION 
ExXos etinger, 
RINGS AND HOLUVER, 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case uf rings that close with the 
joints in tne thsh, and produce 


K\) . soreness of the nuse. 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 








—= 


Only Single Ring Ever Invented That 

Clo-es on the Outside ot the Nose, 

rown’s Elliptical Ring. 
And ‘triple Groove esd and rig Ringer? 

This is the only Single Kinger ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore, 
the above cuts. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 





é 
rics 


LITTLESCHEMICALFLUID 


D>. 


The NewSheepDip 








Mixes perfectly with COLD WATER. Safe to use 
in COLDEST WEATHER. It isasure cure for all 
kin Diseases and Insect Pests of domestic animals. 
Every farmer should keep it. ‘Ihe various uses of this Dip 
will be found in the Am. Agriculturist for last December. 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE GAME FISHES OF AMERICA. 


With the issue of January 6, 1883, the commencement of 
The Third Volume of ERICAN ANCLER 
A 
was published the M! essay of the series on “RRs GAME 
FISHES OF AMERICA.” 
The series will make an exhaustive text-book on angling 
in American waters,a want not papeees by any existing 
ublication, and will treat of all the fresh and salt water 
shes that are taken with the hook. The essays will be fully 
illustrated, and with each will be shown an engraving, 
drawn from nature, of the fish under consideration. 

The following named eminent writers on angling are now 
engaged upon the work. 
Mr. Charles Hallock, Subject, The Atlantic Salmon. 
Gen. R. U. Sherman, “6 The Bisby Trout. 





Mr. W. David Tomlin, ad The Brook Trout and the 
Grayling. 

Col, F. 8. Pinckney, xs The California Trout. 

Mr. H. H. Thompson, xf The Land-Locked Salmon. 

Mr. Gordan Land = The Trout of Colorado. 


The Sea Trout. 

The Salmon Trout and the 
Black Bass. 

The Mascalonge and the 
Pike 


Mr. A. R. Macdonough, 4 
Mr. A. N. Cheney, * 


Mr. W. Thomson, = 
The Fishes of the Southern 


Mr. S. C. Clarke, i 

Coast of the United St’s. 
Dr. E. Sterling, 4 The Catfishes. 
Judge F. James Fitch, aj Amateur Rod Making. 
Mr. D. W. Cross, “04 * Minnows as Bait.” 


The American Angler,—The only Fisherman's paper 
in America,—ie published weekly at $3.00 per annum. Each 
number is replete with matter of interest and value to all 
who are fond of fishing, and the fishing reports, in season, 
are indispensable to the angling tourist. Send three-cent 
stamp for specimen. WM. C. HARRIS, Editor. 

Offices, 252 Broadway (Opposite City Hall Park), 
New York City. 


University of the State of New York. 


Jeeheerheye 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


La on, 


the, (Patented May Sist, 1881,) 
Which is attracting so much 
attention, and is fast coming 
|into use, shou:d be seen by 
all farmers, By sending 2c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
) lar and terms. 


"H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


900 KENTUCKY MULES, 


all sizes, constantly on hand, and for sale low by 
E. B. BISHOP’S SONS, 
630 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


BUTTER KING P:aizreed © JERSEY BULL 
4 years old. Sold because too good to breed on commcn 
stock. Price, $250. 

WHITE ELEPHANT POTATOES. 
11b , 50c.; 3 lbs., $1,0, by mail: peck, $1; bu., $2.50; barrel. 
$5.00, by express or freight; also few of White Star and 

Beauty of Hebron, same price. 


SHARPLESS & WILSON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Mail, e doz.; $1.50 ner 10): express. $1 ner 100 ; $3 per 1,000. 
ISSEX PICS. Pedicreed to Importation, 
to5m nthe old, $20 to $5 ner pair. It’s a bargain. 
for eens varieties. Write. 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Pa., Blair Co. 




















MOST EXTENSIVE 


PURE-BRED TIVE STOCK 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 
Clydesdales, Percheron-Normans, English- 
Drafts, Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 
Shetland Ponies, Holstein 
and Devon Cattle. 

_ Rare individual excellence and choice breeding. New 
importations constantly arriving. Our long experience 
extensive business, and immense collections enable us to 
offer unequalled inducements. Prices low. Terms easy, 

Circulars free. Correspondence solicited. 
PC ELL_ BROTHERS, 
< Springbore, Crawford Co., Pa, 
Mention American Agriculturist. 





a] 
Headquarters for Jersey Reds, 
The Original Herd. Now breeding 
from Imported Stock, ‘‘ The Don” 
Y and other choice Boars, descendants 
of animals weighing from 1 to 
1300 Ibs. each. We mail free to each 
DB We = Bee address sent us by postal card or iet- 
ter, * The Authentic History * of this wonderful breed, with prices 
of choice animals of various ages, and prime, thrifty, nursery stock 
Mow for sale at‘' The Centreton Stock Farm and The Centreton 
Nurseries.” (established in 1845.) Address the Proprietor, 
PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 


SOUTH DOWNS AT HALF PRICE. 


Owing to partial change of business, I must sell my en- 
tire stock, 60 head ‘over half prize winners). All are bred 
from the choicest English flocks of Gann,Webb. and Lord 
Walsingham, and are sound, healthy, and vigorous, and will 
be carefully boxed and delivered f. 0. b. cars or boats here, 
guaranteed as represented, and to arrive safely at destina- 
tion at the annexed prices. 

Thirty 1st choice thoroughbred ewes in lamb, $20.00 each. 
Twenty 2d “ “ “ “ “ 15.00 rr 





— ma | bad bucks, 15.00 “ 
Also— 

100,000 1 yr.old cc asparagus plants, $2.50 per 1,000, $20 P- 10,000 
100,0002 yr.“ * “ “ 350 “ 1,000, 30* 10,000 
25,000 Ll yr. mazzard cherry seedlings at $6.00 per 1,000 
25,000 | yr. apple seedlings at 4.00 ** 1,000 
At Centreton Stock Farm and Nurseries. Proprietor, 


PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 
Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 


Riverside Farm. 


Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 


Jerseys, Berkshires, Cotswolds, and Collie Dogs. 8 fine 
young Bulls, 20 Collie Pups, 30 young Berkshires, from six 
weeks to eight months old, and Sows in farrow. All ready 
for delivery. 


2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a imple CODY, of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey boxes, all books und journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. \othing Patented, Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, ¢ hio. 


THE BEST BUGGY 


CLARK 




















FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for Cotalogee of our cifferent styles of Wagons 


IN THE COUNTRY 


H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
a ae 


NORTHERN SUGAR CANE MANUAL. 
By Prors. Werner and SCOVELL, of CHAMPAIGN, Ills. Sent 


free on lication to 
seen GEO. Ls SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Yo 


AMFRICAN 


VETERINARY REVIEW, 


A monthly journal of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
The oldest paper published on this Continent devoted to the 
interests of the Veterinary Profession. Published and ed- 
ited by Prof. A. Linutard, resisted be a number of well 
selected veterinarians. It is pnhlished on the first of every 
month, and contains from 44 te 48 pages of reading matter. 

Each volume commences with the April number. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00. Sample copies free. 


and Buggies. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED fichatranmny fue 


Machine ever iavented, Mab knit a pair of 
Slugs wick KEEL and TOE compl to, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
= ee Ra — s piwaye a Since a na Send 
‘or circ and terms to the Twom nittin; 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, Bosion, Mass. s 


ummm AE TLL 

HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

pic of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 

and illustrations for beginners sent on =o 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


Do you know that the “AUTOMATIC,” or 


NO TENSION 


Sewing Machine, is the only one that can be used 


With entire Safety to Health, 


And with certainty of producing perfect work ? 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 658 Broadway, N, Y, 


= THs N.Y. SINGER $90 
bee set of Attachments 
E. Warranted perfect. Light 
fae, quiet, handsome and durable. 
S-nt_on test trial-plan when desired. 
HAPPY HOME ORGANS! 4 «ets 
Reeds, 12 stops, Mechanical Sub Bass, 
octave coupler, 2 knee swells, with [3 
stool and $1 book, ONLY @75. Also 
sent on test trial-plan if desired, Zlegané 
case, magnificent tone, durable inside 
andout. Circular, with testimonials, 
free. Ask 4 


G. PAYN 
47 Third Avenue, Chicago, ii 


He ELDREDGE =: 


SEWING MACHINE 
UsEwrat YO YOU WAN 
AN° BE CONVINCED EL: 
LEADS tHe WORLD 


ELDREDGE S.M.CO. 
NTA 40) -2 ta 8 BL OW-UCIOE 
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Devil’s Lake, Turtle Mountain 
And Mouse River Country, 


North Dakota, 
Tributary to the United States Land Office at 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 


SECTIONAL MAF a. FULL particulars mailed 
FREE to any address 


H. G. DAVIS, pent Genera! Passenger Agent, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R. R. 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 





|000.000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
= 


WS 


> 


FOP SALE AT S2227TOS6 

EASY TERMS. FREE FARE -LOV 

TO PURCHASERS./ OF V TAIN 

MAP & FULL /NFORMA? 10 vy ADORE Ss S 
CHAS. EySIMMONS, 

VV Maley a A Ae 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
- Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1882 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 

Omuha, Neb. 
G2™ Lefer to this advertisement. ag 











For Real Estate in Virginia, 


Write to Bureau _of fmmicracion of Vieoteta. 
RICHMOND, 





CALIFORNIA. tes: “SOopage pemonict 
and map; prico' - ‘cente » postage paid 
ERS, Land Agents, 
At Rare ncnnnteos St., Sa. F.anc.sco, Cal. 





CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON WAGON a $40. 3 TON, $50. 
4Ton ag Beam Box Included, 
240 Ib. FA RMER’S SCALE, 2 $5, 

The “Little De atectiv ,”? 4 oz. to 251 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced RICE LIST FLEE. 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADR’ FOR LIGHT Work, $10 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, xuvils, Vices & Other Articlos 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES Sod 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam. 
Jones he pays the freight. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 

JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
















And STEREOPTICONS rn rices. aa illuustrat- 


ing every subject for PUB XHIBITIONS, etc. 

ae profitable business fora man with jane * capital. Also 
terns for home amusement. 116-page catalogue free. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician. 49 Nassau St., N.Y 


SiSonree. Satie BY MATL.—No Misstatements. One 
eor ag ogee Gearenteed in Ce ® respect. 
Sen cents for specimens and term 

CLARKS, 19 Bringhurst St station Ge Philadelphia, Pa, 








200 MARYLAND FARMS, !* 7racts trom 30 


Near railroad and navigable salt w sae (with an its luxur- 
fes) in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titlcs 
good. 1883 or ene a Map. showing location, free, 

Address AHAN, Atty, Easton, Md, 





OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $7 
to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


150 Delaware Iruit and Grain 
A —— cheap. Catalogues free. 
© A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


CHEAP FARMS! Northern’ settiement. i 


lustrated circular free. - MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


bS/ RGINIA FARMS & Mine 
9 
For Sal 1 Uxchange. 
y) f0F free REAL ESTATE JOUR 
R. B. CHAR RIN & CO., R TRNAL, Va. 
Agricultural, Grazing. Fruit, and 
LANDS Timber, in Ky. and Tenn. Also Chat- 
tanooga CG ity prepery; For Catalogues, 
send green stamp to J. N. Brown, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


YOUNG MAN, GO WEST, 


——TO THE—— 


Park Region of Minnesota. 


The Land of Lakes of Groves, of —— of No. 1 Hard 
Wheat, of CHEAP HOMES, 84 0 $7 7 per acre, of 
first owners. Send for Maps and Pemgabets to 


Cc. J. WRIGHT, Fergus Falls, Minn, 























Southwestern 


Minnesota 
ANOS 


Martin, Watonwan, and Brown counties. Only five hours 
by Omaha R. R. from St. Paul. Near the City of Mankato. 
zi ving village, schools and churches. Spring water lakes 
and rivers, deep, rich —. beautiful meadows. pidly be- 
Cuwing the Gar jpot of mixed farming in the North- 
west, with competin Tailroads. 75.000 acres of undulatin 
rairie, near the “ Big Woods" of the Minnesota River, a 
to $8 peracre. J. H. DRAKE, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


DAKOTA FARMS, 


Wealth returning investments in Rep RivER VALLEY 
farms and town lots. Fre. homes in the Devil’s Lake and 
Turtle Mountain region. New country, tributary only to 
Grand Forks. Farms from $5 an acre up—will produce 3? 
bushels Ne ay 3 peracre. Send stamps for full information. 
Address, A. L. TEELE, Land Agent, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


i” EIGHT ADJOINING FARMS 21 
Belonging to the estate of Ex Senator DEnnts, on the 
EASTERN SHORE Of MARYLAND, rnn; ng from sixty to four 
hunéred acres, adjacent to 1ailroad ; near navigable salt 
water; daily steamers; the home place, Kingston (410 
acres), heavily set in grass ; large brick mansion mw bot 
merous outbuildings, in perfect order, Farm in h ighe 
state of cultivation, anther: y for plat and descr pave 
circulars to ENNIS, Trustee, 

ro Fayette 8t., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


eet Mecca Reactant Resa 

FREE HOMES 

CALIFORNI A { on Government Land. 

60 acres for five years residence and S22 entry fees. 

+e pamphlet descriptive of the State, or specific informa- 
tion, free, adcress, 

Immigration Association of California, 
No. 10 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


on James River, Va., in a Northern 
F ARMS settlement. nent. Illustrated circular free. 
enamr Sesboa 














» Claremont, Virginia. 





TRST SS FARMS, Cheap Farms, Mills and 

imber mo for sale in’ Mary — 1 — a, and 
West Virginia. Catalogue and paper 

J.L. HANNA & BRO., 75 ay. Fayette re ‘Baitimore, Md, 


AFE INVESTMENTS. — Of la fe or small 
amounts made by Joan D. Knox & , Bankers 
and Loan Agents, Topeka. Kansas. Special ‘attention 
ge to placing money on farm and other ‘“~ and pro- 
uctive property, at 6 to8 per cent. e have made 
many hundreds of loans for persons from England to 
California. Pay interest on Time Certificates of Depos- 
its from 3 to 5 per cent, according to time Send fora 
Gee = our of ‘Knox's Investor's Guide.” Address 
KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas, 











American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Yio Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE,] 


Three Subscribers one year. ........ 4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year...... +-- $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ....... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sir Subscribers one yeas’... 2.20. .00- $7, or $1.17 cach. 
Seven Subscribers (ne Year’ .......06+ $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 cach. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


[2™ Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....g{@” Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above ‘Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America, Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tiie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 41 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.90 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 26 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 00, 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 
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eounen 
STATEMENT THE 
GREATAMERICAN GOOD NEWS 
oF T 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK “ 
‘ A 
s ComPaNy LADIES ! 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 
r et =p Clubs 4 oUF ee Oba epee ss and COF. 
.and secure a beautifu SS- or 
For the year ending December 31st, 1882, BAND TEA-SET (44 pieces), our own impotetne tes 
of — yo ones. a — wen away by) the party 
sending a club for e 8 is the greatest ind 
NO I ae eer TT Tr Terre gi ke SS ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy 3 OID ot 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good teas, 
vory bese from eet Me, When ordering, be omy aes 
: . to 9c. ordering, be sure 
apezcera nae mene peel gaat tind of fete 7 Tangri Soe 
x , erial, yson, Gunpowder, or Eng. 
No.| Ann. Pay’rs, No.| Ann. Pay’rs. tish Breakfast. We are the oldest and Serpent Tea Company 
Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1882. 58 $21,139 81 Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1883. 55 $19,200 9 partbnarhe — eae ete house requires no 
Premium Annuities.............. 45338 20 Premium Annuities.............. 12 THE F JAN 
~~ as 3,712 44 GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Annuities Issued.. .......eese005 2 480 68 Annuities Terminated........... 5 3,045 34 P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y, 
6 $25,958 69 60 $25,958 69 Hand & Power 
Insurance Account. ‘ orn Shellers ~ 

ms No. Amount. ; No. AmounrT. b) M4 pom ny 
Policies {n force, Jan. rst, 1882. 101,490 | $315,900,137 Policies in force, Jan. rst,1883. 106,214 |$329,554,174 = 
Risks Assumed.............. + 11,416 37234,458 Risks Terminated............ 6,692 | 23,580,422 “4\S¢ Wem - 

as A“ an 
112,906 | $353,134,595 112,906 | $353,134,595 tide CORN STALK CUTTERS. 
m 1p Marseille 
m1 zs a ; . MARSEILLES MAN'P'G C0.,{x. SateCootn. 

Te evenue ccount. Fe 

To Balance from last account... .....$89,618,413 97 By paid Death Claims....... be aie ies $4,743,153 40 
Preminms received. .........+.. 12,845,592 86 “ “Matured Endowments....... 1,288,759 80 
Interest and Rents...seecevssee0++ 530785705 79 were Every Farmer should Read 
“6 Annuities ...........200 bebe 24,046 95 page 152 this Number. 
Mac OEE ar ae +3 39139,320 83 
elie a Policies and Ad- 
Ee ae eee 3,653,554 66 
Total paid Policy-holders— .— 
. $12,848,835 24 
«+ = ** Commissions (payment of cur- 
4 rent and extinguishment of 
aim future)........- cerenes pen 842,322 9% 
“« “ Contingent Guarantee Acc’t, 29,703 77 
‘¢ “6 Taxes and Assessments...... 243,059 06 
ee ee sueaewe 795,865 56 
ol aac ance to New Account.... 92,782,986 08 
$107,542,772 62 $107,542,772 62 
——— ~ SOROS 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. pee Cheese — should use this Bandage, it isa 
new and great improvement. Also 
To Reserve at four per cent..... «+++» $92,469,059 00 By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
** Claims by death not yet duc...... $50,120 00 2 Saran. $47,350,317 82 ; 
‘* Premiums paid in advance........ 19,795 55 “ United States and other Bonds.... 20,618,635 oa Bll f l Old IC PASE d Br. 
BS ARES” TAENCES...... 6000 cccc2ecse 10,928 31 ** Loans on Collaterals.............. 17,099,960 oo 
* Surplus and Contingent Guarantee eo ae Sotece  JebS%i520.99 A perfect apparatus for making cheese in the common 
ERS Ra ee oes  4607,414 86 “Cash in Banks and Trust Com- vats entirely by machinery. 
panies at interest........ sence + 2,729,386 87 Send for our Illustrated Circular. 
gel 8 eee 1,236,731 63 ‘ 
‘* Premiums meereed, qqunesecty Gnd CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 
SEMERABUAL. oo... 2000000005000 59,242 62 : 
" Brasiions in transit, principally ee Manfr's of Cheese Factory & Dairy Apparatus & Supplies, 
or December........ besenebee 115,527 40 
$97,961,317 72 $97,962,317 72 J 0 S F ) H & | | LO 1 T S 
$ NOTE,—If the New York Standard of four anda half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is over 
12,000,000. 
From =~ ae poy sagupene, in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each participating S T E E L P E N S 
olicy which s in force at its anniver: in 1883. 
Poliey saieeini tai SooBr ALL DEALERS TuroucHour Tue WORLD, 
THE PREMIUM RATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS COMPANY WERE REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER CENT GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 
ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, : 
NR eRe ts boats eb oe wos.cosieobesbenessssksnankshaphabensbesebsanebsenses seo eyQUIEIe Ge c 
=? 4 . § 9S new copyrighted method of self- 
New York, Jan i P . e. mart Ty Violin, without notes, sent complete 
with 25 popular airs, for 25c. Box 296, Lockport, N. Y. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. R 
ev. Leonard Bacon, D. v. 
Freperick S, Winston, | Seymour L. Hustep, Freperick H. Cossitr, | Beny. B. SHERMAN, Hon. A. H. Stephens, 
SAMUEL E, SprouLts, Ouiver H. Pacmer, Lewis May, os. THOMPSON, and others 
Lucius Ropinson, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, | Ottver Harriman, UDLEY OLCOTT, 
SamueEL D. Bascock, — C. Ho.pen, Tuomas Dickson, ANnsON STAGER, 
WituiaM SmitH Brown, ERMANN C. von Post,} Henry W. Situ, Freperic CROMWELL, 
Henry A. SmyTHE, Gerorce C. Ricwarpson,| Joun H. SHERwoop, pions T. Davigs, 
WituiaM E. Dopcg, ALEXANDER H, Ricz, GerorGE H. Anprews, OBERT SEWELL. position 
Aas > Cor, WituiaM F. Bascock, Rosert OLYPHANT, = Send for circular to 
Joun E, Deveuin, F, RaTCHFoRD STARR, Gesorce F, Baker, FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 
a 
Applications of Insurance may be made at the office of the Company, or to any of its Agents. 
GENERAL AGENTS. ADVERTISING RATES. 
H.B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, and Minnesota. Address . ° * 

Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. : ; American Agricu Iturist. 
O. F. BRESEE, neral Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, East Tennessee, : sa = ‘i 

Interior of the Carolinas, Interior of Georgia, Northern and Eastern Florida, and the Cities of Charleston, ENGLISH EDITION. 

8. C. Wilmington, N.C.,and Savannah, Ga. Address O. F. Bresee & Sons, American Building, Baltimore,Md. Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
JOHN W. NIC OLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Ct. ' Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Second Cover Page—$1.30 per line. 

Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in the State of New York, Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—S2.00 perline. 

Yonkers, N. Y. & Board No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address Christie oard- Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

man, troy, N. 1. i EDITION. 

_B. B San Francisco, Cal. GERMAN EF >. 
A, BoRORGER, General Agent forth png heen "Kansas, Western Arkansas, Interior of Texas, and New Ordinary Pages. 10 conte, per, Tine, enc insertion 

Second Cover Page, 15 . 
CA HOPRINS, General Avent far ihcle Island. Address Hopkins & Scott, Providence, R. I. d Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 ofa nerlow. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and Staten Island, 141 Broadway, No advertisement taken for es ee Wiccaven “ 7 naived 
No Advertisement of Me § he 
GEORGE B. RAYMOND, General Agent for New Jersey, am Breed Serest, oma. Oe adress al orders to 
Cc. M. GIGNOUX, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, smouth, N. i. 
C. G. ATTWOOD, General Agent for Massachusetts, Company's Building, Boston, fase. c ‘s Build- ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
E. P. ag ire aonere, Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address Bates & Lambert, Company's DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-Presiden t. 
. adel a. S 

i. Cc. AWTON. General Agent for Ohio. Address Jennings & Lawton, Cincinnati, Ohio. SAMUEL BURNHAM, ‘ccretary. 


F. ALLEN, General Agent for Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming Territories, N ebraska and Dakota, Omaha, Neb. 











